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Behind the By-Lines 


his many educational duties Ordway 
Tead has written extensively funda- 
mental problems interest educators. 
tional, economic and social fields for Harper 
Brothers and chairman the Board 
Higher Education New York City 
position assess current thought 
and practices and sensitive the deeper 
currents and trends. this issue dis- 
cusses Freedom and Interference the 
Conduct Education. 

Alfred Hill, now Director Dana 
Hall Schools, Wellesley, Massachusetts was, 
1948, Assistant the Director the 
Unesco Seminar the Education and 
Training Teachers Ashridge College, 
England. this capacity was enabled 
make extensive study the emerg- 
ency training colleges under the Ministry 
Education England institutions for 
augmenting the supply teachers from 
the regular training schools. The manner 
which this was done described 
article How England Met Her Post-War 
Teacher Shortage. For two years, 1949- 
1951, Dr. Hill was Vice-President and 
(later) Acting President Lake Erie Col- 
lege Ohio. 

Felix Friedberg, author 
Reality Instructor Biochemistry 
Howard University, Washington, D.C. 
the Medical College the institution. 

Mediterranean Snapshots, Marseilles— 
Istanbul description written young 
woman Tours, France, Marie-Jose 
St. Blanquat. She was last year student 
Oriental Languages and Law the Uni- 
versity Paris. She has been student 
Mt. Holyoke and Leland Stanford, and has 
traveled Germany, Central Europe, 
Turkey, the Near East, and Canada. 

Reading Skill the Teachers College 


the significant topic chosen Ralph 
Lane, Instructor English, Wilson 
Teachers College, Washington, D.C. 
now specializing reading. For the 
year 1951-52 has been given grant 
under the Fulbright Act teach the 
Netherlands. 

Kenneth Benne, Professor Edu- 
cation the University Illinois, writes 
“Group Dynamics” and the Conditions 
Rationality Judgment. Since 1949 
has been President the American Edu- 
cation Fellowship and during the year 
1950-51 was President the Philosophy 
Education Society. author Con- 
ception Authority” and co-author 
“The Improvement Practical Intel- 
ligence” and “Human Relations Cur- 
riculum Change.” belongs Kappa 
chapter Kappa Delta Pi. 

Out fruitful career James Shouse 
now interested philosophical aspects 
the educational program. recent years 
has turned more and more the study 
philosophy. His present article Some 
Modern Philosophers Education. 

This Generation College de- 
scribed Hans Kohn, Professor His- 
tory, City College New York. was 
former president The American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education; until 1949 was 
Professor History Smith College; 
and editorial adviser for Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. has written three important 
volumes: “The Idea Nationalism,” 
“Prophets and Peoples” and Twen- 
tieth Century.” 

Bill Rights for Students Pro- 
fessional Education statement pro- 
fessional students education under the 
leadership Reynolds, Assistant Pro- 
fessor Education, Washington Univer- 

(Continued page 128) 
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Freedom and Interference the 
Conduct Education 


Orpway TEAD 


education does not operate 
vacuum either its adminis- 
trative educational phases. That there 
are freedoms preserved and inter- 
ferences which should not supervene, 
truth worthy thought more care- 
ful than usually accorded the ten- 
sions implicit the situation. Indeed, 
differing ways the situation presents dif- 
ficulties today which merit explicit state- 
ment and study every level edu- 
cational operation. excuse neces- 
sary, that the reason for raising the 
questions which follow this analysis. 

How are loyalties the numerous, 
special-interest groups our society 
expressed relation the over-all 
defensible moral outcome larger 
public interest? 

Assuming that education action 
should measurably have 


once ask—free for what, free from 
whom, free for whom? want 
avoid interferences with educational 
processes which are selfish, uninformed 
undemocratic intent, how are such 
interferences recognized, and 
whom; and how are they con- 
fronted and any adverse influences 
offset? 

With all this the underlying prob- 
lem before us, shall try make brief 
answer the following more specific 
questions: 

What our educational system 
whole intended do? 

there wide agreement about this, 
and not, what are the contemporary 
issues upon which people and groups 
differ and come into conflict? 

what kinds agencies have 
America given the responsibility for 
resolving all such tensions outlook 
and conviction? 
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What are some typical instances 
contentious issues which have con- 
fronted practice? 

What are some the underlying 
realities our social psychology that 
make these conflicts difficult? 

And, finally, are there some ele- 
ments, factors and programs reme- 
dial character which 
through and apply the occasion may 
require? 


and might seem, superficially, 
that the problem what American edu- 
cation about, designed do, 
would admit the readiest answers. 
And yet, when come scrutinize 
educational philosophy, educational 
practice and educational leadership—be- 
cause that what comes down to— 
realize that and down our land 
face condition more chaotic than 
like adinit. 

This problem can variously stated. 
One way put that there are those 
who think that education designed 
primarily conserving influence 
behalf the intellectual and spiritual 
goods and values derived from the tra- 
ditions the past. 

Next, there are those who think that 
education should designed inter- 
pret the present effectively for compe- 
tent living. 

And, there are those—and they are 
vehement protagonists although the 
minority—who think the purpose 
education the reformation society. 

Professor Brightman has some- 
where made suggestive statement 


November 


about the relation education its 
culture when says that any given 
society, education tends stress one 
three aims: contemplate and partici- 
pate the eternal; contemplate the 
past and present fact; contemplate 
the remaking the future. own 
view would that education its 
philosophy and practice should simul- 
taneously hold all three rightful 
balance and interweaving influence. 
Yet having said that, might add that 
general the influences groups 
society which would dwell the past 
education are usually most strong; 
those intent upon the present, somewhat 
less strong; and those who would em- 
phasize the future typically the weakest 
all. 

Again, relation unity educa- 
tional objectives, has all honesty 
broadly administer under certain pre- 
conceptions which affect the conduct 
education—sometimes and 
sometimes only indirectly. refer the 
total standards Anglo-Saxon “mid- 
dle class” tradition, so-called “free 
enterprise” system, society which 
has been shifting rapidly from being 
agricultural and small-scale economic 
operation being urban and large-scale. 

Another way stating the sharp dif- 
ferences approach which occur among 
the “educationalists” themselves, 
use their own language and identify (1) 
the traditionalists essentialists with 
“subject-centered” instruction; (2) the 
progressives the other pole who see 
the process always “student-centered” 
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and “reconstructionist” purpose; 
and (3) the middle group who want 
individual growth the current society 
looking reciprocal, meliorative efforts 
both upon individuals and within the 
structural arrangements society. 

Still further opposition view 
that the secondary and upper levels 
between liberal arts and vocational 
focus and emphasis. Both the vested in- 
terests teachers and the preconcep- 
tions citizens upon this issue are 
strong and not easily disturbed. Some 
would hold firmly the liberal arts; 
some would strengthen vocational train- 
ing for all; some would seek some com- 
bination and reconciling one curricu- 
lum both aims. 

There is, furthermore, the confusion 
purpose resulting when the cry 
raised that our country supplying 
“too much education for too many.” 
This position has both honest and selfish 
protagonists. Those who hold this 
view for whatever reasons 
always, however, take account present 
realities the processes selecting 
those who now attend college and the 
restrictions which exist deny many 
qualified high school students from 
having the college opportunity which 
would further enhance their capacities 
and their usefulness. These protagonists 
numerous handicaps which are still 
met today young people supe- 
rior ability desiring secure college 
education—handicaps which continue 
deprive the trained capacities 
many able youngsters. For the estab- 
lished fact that obstacles which are 
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economic, racial, geographic, color, those 
prior educational inequalities, all 
work today debar thousands well- 
qualified boys and girls from going col- 
the point advanced that 
the secondary level the instruction of- 
fered not best suited the majority 
today’s adolescents, that valid 
objection different kind dif- 
ferently corrected. 

Speaking more administrative 
terms, find perennial source pro- 
found tensions manifested recurrently 
almost every local and state community 
—namely, spend, not spend; 
tax, not tax. Certain our special- 
interest groups appear typically 
the side budget retrenchment, irre- 
spective the merits the claims for 
greater outlay; and 
naturally mean that all improvements 
have “sold” with the greatest pos- 
sible persuasiveness the majority 
our citizens they are adopted 
practice. 

Finally, mention source differ- 
ence view between those who be- 
lieve that all education has become far 
too “secularized”—by which usually 
meant devoid moral, ethical and 
spiritual focus, interest motive—and 
those who are fearful that any changes 
this score might bring organized re- 
ligious influences more prominently into 
play. Feelings this topic run high; 


*See for further documentation, Higher Edu- 
cation for American Democracy, The Report 
the President’s Commission for Higher Education, 
Harper Brothers, New York, 1948, Part II. 
Equalizing Opportunities Beyond 
the Secondary School, Ordway Tead, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1947. 
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but there remains the possibility that 
some kind middle position can 
arrived which might acceptable 
both groups. 

With this array about ob- 
jectives, purposes and methods, any 
wonder that issues about freedom and 


about interference arise and have 
faced? 


what areas, then, are decisions 
made the choices among diver- 
gent outlooks and genuine conflicts 
policy—both sincere and selfish? its 
present complexities, the problem has 
been recognized all too little; and the 
first task analyze its elements. 

general terms, the impetus edu- 
cation our country has had its grass 
roots the local community. The local 
school committee school board, demo- 
cratically constituted election ap- 
pointment, has been supervising and ad- 
ministering the foundation our whole 
educational structure. Yet there are im- 
portant diversities operating method 
which can suggested here. 

There are those school boards all 
over the nation which are charged 
raise their own budgets special tax- 
ing powers granted them. And there 
the other type school support, 
where the budget becomes part 
general municipal budget, which the 
school board has justify the usual 
local budgetary authority. 

related problem, enhanced urban 
populations have grown, the actual 
effectiveness school board opera- 
tion—including the selection able 
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members, their grasp educational 
processes, their integrity, and their over- 
all wisdom dealing with the profes- 
sional educators. 

have, moreover, above the local 
boards, the increasing influence (inter- 
ference here would seem too in- 
vidious word) state superintendents 
schools state boards education 
such body the Board Regents 
New York State. The diversity 
provisions this score from state 
state great. The range from 
annually elected, poorly paid and 
poorly staffed “state superintendent” 
with ineffectual powers level local 
standards, condition which prevails 
some dozen states, the strong and 
ably administered state supervision exer- 
cised New York State. this state, 
supervision extends over the entire 
range educational efforts, public and 
private, every level, with the purpose 
upholding standards teacher selec- 
tion, curriculum, library 
facilities, budgets, etc. That such over- 
sight may occasion deemed 
some step over into interference, 
not denied. But broadly viewed, 
the need for reasonably strong state 
supervisory agency seems have 
been demonstrated. Nevertheless, 
practice the individual educational sys- 
tem institution will doubt con- 
tinue experience sense what 
least annoyance and worst valid 
sense grievance due excessive ef- 
forts the state level toward standardi- 
zation. Demands for local freedom and 
for state interference with are thus 
always potential sources tension, just 
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state freedom and Federal interfer- 
ence might increasingly become com- 
parable source. 

still other kind organized inter- 
posing the conduct education comes 
from our peculiar American method 
legislating the state level require 
instruction the schools specified 
subjects. have seen this dubious pre- 
rogative exercised behalf often 
worthy purposes; but that sound 
method guiding the development 
curricular content, there are few edu- 
cators who would agree with any enthusi- 
asm. This kind mandating has been 
undertaken various states assure 
the teaching American history, safety, 
the consumer cooperative movement, 
and other special subjects. Indeed, there 
are further instances certain legally 
required studies the field health 
and hygiene from which students from 
certain religious groups are exempted 


further organized provision which 


looks the levelling the per- 
formance secondary, higher and pro- 
fessional education the so-called vol- 
untary accrediting agency. These bodies, 
cooperatively organized 
sentatives the institutions the 
region, seek periodic surveys hold 
member institutions high standards 
graduate school leyel, the national pro- 
fessional association itself usually sets 
and regulates the standards. This device 
has been the whole salutary one; 


*See “Health, Welfare, Religious Freedom” 
School and Society, March 31, 
1951, 198. 
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yet there denying that occasionally 
the degree and vigor the “interfer- 
ence” (especially the graduate school 
level) can unwarranted, arbitrary 
and too inflexible conservative direc- 
tion. the whole, however, the ac- 
creditation machinery over the years has 
within itself the means for the correc- 
tion its own excesses undue inter- 
ference. 

Above the school board level, there 
are, moreover, the college and uni- 
versity world, the boards trustees 
public and private institutions—some- 
times politically appointed, sometimes 
elected; 
occasionally 
volume called “Men Who Control Our 
reminds that there 
may from time time arise problems 
interference with educational autonomy 
which have dealt with the con- 
duct higher education. 

The typical trustee approach the 
administrative problem tends that 
business executives drawn from the 
larger corporations, whose patterns 
managerial thinking tend trans- 
ferred deliberations educational 
matters with not always the most whole- 
some results. would surely fatuous 
deny that the hazard trustee inter- 
ference with educational affairs one 
that may constitute possible sporadic 
threat under present methods trustee 
selection and 


*By Beck. King’s Crown Press, New 
York, 1947. 

See the more constructive side, “Trustees, 
Teachers, Students: Their Role Higher Educa- 
tion” Ordway Tead, University Utah 
Press, 1951. 
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Although may have thus far stressed 
the agencies that give voice the 
tensions, they are all varying de- 
grees also responsible for helping 
confront and resolve whatever conflicts 
may arise. Yet even before their role 
this direction thus suggested, will 
valuable mention few the 
specific issues which are typically having 
met terms both personal and 
procedural reasons conflict. 

local communities personal and 
business interests may all too readily 
color limiting ways the views indi- 
vidual school board members, whether 
because real estate connections, re- 
ligious views, business interests 
one kind another. 

There also the possible threat 
outside organizations moving into city 
discredit the work professional 
educators and seek arouse local senti- 
ment effect their resignation. Omi- 
nous testimony such incidents was 
offered the convention the Ameri- 
can Association School Administrators 
Atlantic City early 1951. Organ- 
ized forces reaction against the more 
modern influences educational policy 
have thus become new element the 
picture over-all tensions; and they 
have already been instrumental help- 
ing force the removal several able 
superintendents schools. 

Again, specific issues arise periodically 
the use certain textbooks which 
have incurred the displeasure some 
organized group, often “patriotic” 
society with somewhat reactionary con- 
victions. There have recent years been 
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too many instances where texts have been 
removed from use because, grounds 
economic, social religious, some 
group body finds few sentences which 
offend their general, 
may said that such pressures have 
been uninformed, prejudiced and ret- 
rogressive they have been virulent 
and insistent. 

are familiar also with the inter- 
ferences those who believe that indi- 
vidual school principals teachers are 
too “leftist” their views. Testimony 
far too general, for example, from high 
school teachers “social science” 
courses that these have been watered 
down and thinned out because fears 
that the outspoken boldness teachers 
would reprisals one kind 
another. Nothing could more ironic 
than contemplate the introduction 
courses designed familiarize high 
school students with the contemporary 
social scene, only have the exposition 
tempered timidity that false and 
inadequate view imparted. 

the college level, this problem can 
become more varied. Some teacher, for 
example, may circulate questionnaire 
sex matters for his girl students 
answer, and upon the objection some 
mother, his resignation called for. 
another teacher makes public utterance 
critical the economic value adver- 
tising, and some prominent alumnus 
demands that removed least 
silenced. teacher announces his 
class his disbelief God, and church 

“Professional Organization Teachers 
Higher Education” Sar Levitan, 


Journal Higher Education, March, 1951, 
123. 
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members and parents become aroused 
call for his 

all this kind attempted cen- 
sorship, direct and indirect—and can 
take many forms—my own opinion 
that the pressures are not primarily 
those wealth and money such. 
They are usually the result the out- 
looks conventionally minded and 
loyal alumni friends the college, 
who honestly believe that the institution 
being harmed because some professor 
has pronounced too extremely some 
economic, religious other issue. And 
the predominant need that the head 
each college shall have sufficient 
courage, tact and patience resist such 
pressures the interest academic 
integrity. 

Beyond this kind interference, are 
the situations where there allegation 
actual membership some individ- 
ual teachers the Communist party, 
leading trials and dismissals, which 
however justified and necessary, may 
tend create fear and sense in- 
security among other teachers who have 

the college level, also, recourse 
has been had special loyalty oaths, 
and insistence upon these has been gen- 
erally regarded professors in- 
trusion upon their freedom and 
invidious interference with their profes- 
sional integrity. Surely anyone familiar 
even slight extent with the tactics 
the communists, should realize that 
the requirement special oath will 
not identify those whom sought 
identify remove. the other hand, 
every honest teacher feels his intellec- 
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tual good faith being impugned 
such extra oath being insisted upon 
solely from members this profession. 
The use special and extra teacher 
oaths is, opinion, most unhappy 
and unacademic interference. 

Again, have found from time 
time certain state universities politi- 
cal interferences blatant sort, center- 
ing the relation the trustees the 
state’s political administration. Ap- 
proaches corrective such abuses 
are certainly easier suggest than 
have accepted action! 

Finally, the score potential in- 
terferences should mentioned the pos- 
sibilities unwarranted Federal con- 
trols whatever time Federal funds 
may made more generally available 
for higher education local areas. 
vigorous statement the dangers here 
set forth Professor John 
his recent book, “Democracy’s Col- 
and such warnings will, 
course, have heeded. Perhaps the 
most influential statement the op- 
posed view occurs the Report the 
President’s Commission Higher 
Education’ where the judgment ex- 
pressed (supported other pronounce- 
ments from many prominent educators) 
that there can adequate safeguards 
provided local institutions prevent 
unjustified Federal controls. 

the interference Federal influ- 
ences with the conduct colleges and 
universities realistically viewed, 
reference should made the possi- 


Harper Brothers, New York, 1950. 
"Higher Education for American Democracy, 
Harper Brothers, New York, 1948. 
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ble influence military thinking 
manifested the conduct ROTC’s; 
and also the controls exercised 
Federal agencies when they enter into 
contracts for academic research work. 

The institutions higher learning 
can disingenuous about fears 
Federal control which might conceiva- 
bly result from the acceptance Fed- 
eral funds. For while the one hand 
they voice such fears, the other hand 
they seek contracts for subsidized Fed- 
eral research for branches some 
form officer training units their 
campus, both which commitments 
the Federal controls are already known 
fact. 

Federal funds for higher education 
the form scholarships, outright 
grants and capital loans, are probably 
imminent the next few years; and 
certain parts the country they are 
already greatly needed. If, this Fed- 
eral participation financial support 
extended, brings excessive interfer- 
ence with it, this will due careless- 
ness and lack thoughtful attention 
the terms new legislation and 
the regulations under which car- 
ried out. not myself share the mis- 
givings those who believe this will 
one more unfortunate curb upon the 
academic freedoms which need 
protected. 


Before conclude with few sug- 
gestions approaches remedial meas- 
ures, few words are order cer- 
tain underlying social psychological 
realities this problem, which inevita- 
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bly qualify any programs for improve- 
ment. 

(a) the nature the social dialec- 
tic focusing now freedom and now 
some socially prompted interference 
education, think should realize 
that quite properly the tensions here 
will perennial, even though they may 
take ever differing forms expression. 
other words, efforts interfere 
ill-advised ways will always poten- 
tially present democratic society. 

(b) The pressures upon educators for 
conformity currently accepted stand- 
ards and methods will always pro- 
found. The burden proof always 
placed upon the educational innovator. 

(c) For this reason the lag will all 
too characteristic between professional 
knowledge about how best carry 
education, and our acceptance and sup- 
port citizens the recommended 

(d) Fear and sense insecurity 
which retard desirable innovations 
professional educators are factors in- 
creasing impact periods uncertainty 
such confront today. 

(e) Efforts counteract honest ex- 
pressions opinion, even when these 
are frankly anti-democratic, are hazard- 
ous they lead demands for repres- 
sion such utterances. 

have the right take heart 
and faith from realization that the 
present size, complexity and difficulty 
the problem universal public edu- 
cation our land are newly come upon 
us. The recent, rapid growth number 
students alone presents staggering 
problem. And should never forget 
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that other nation has ever set out 
upon such ambitiously inclusive pro- 
gram ours is, are properly re- 
quired temper our discouragements 
all the shortcomings acknowledge 
possessing enough patience and per- 
sistence hold the task. 

(g) the part the whole educa- 
tional fraternity, the one most valuable 
virtue our day can courage. This 
need extends from bottom top and 
entails courage think independently 
upon social issues and teach creatively 
with fresh methods. understand why 
administrators and teachers are timid; 
know their burdens 
And there must come righting 
many wrongs commission and omis- 
sion the status the teacher. 
But when all else said, the freedom 
the educators from unwarranted inter- 
condition their own courage act freely. 

(h) Similarly, there substitute 
for developed and healthy sense 
public responsibility the part our 
citizens. informed local public opin- 
ion responsive the registering in- 
formed decisions—this basic key 
the solution problems freedom 
and interference the public schools. 
body honest citizens who are sharing 
responsibility for oversight the con- 
duct local education; and equally, un- 
less, the school board itself composed 
quality citizens, freedom from inter- 
ferences will not assured. Until 
enough people integrity and devotion 
will serve the trustee bodies all 
educational agencies, most other correc- 
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tive measures will mean little. Eternal 
and intelligent vigilance the price 
freedom from stupid selfish interfer- 
ence, 

short, there are easy answers 
here; but there are real, vital and prac- 
tical approaches solutions. 


constructive 
the following suggestions seem 
bear closely upon the protective influ- 
ences which should generated for our 
assistance these troubled areas. 

Perhaps first importance, should 
urged that approaching present ob- 
jectives and methods, there has come 
greater respect for the contemporary 
knowledge the best professionals. 
Citizens who are still thinking terms 
“now when went school,” have 
realize that much valuable water has 
passed over the dam educational 
methodology thirty years. For 
know great deal more than even 
twenty years ago about pedagogical 

Second, need national, disinter- 
ested study about the wisest possible 
ways selecting school boards and col- 
lege boards trustees. the college 
level, for example, there are special 
problems faced, such the desir- 
able length terms trustees, their 
eligibility for reappointment, maximum 
age limits, the wisdom their life ten- 
ure, etc. 

Third, need local school sys- 
tems and college faculties better 
methods for assuring that relevant 
opinion, sentiment and agreement 
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policy, flow from the teacher. 
interference, the professionals, any 
system institution, have participate 
more fully democratically shared 
deliberations, periodically assured, 
purposes, programs and procedures. 
Fourth, the level the overseeing 
agency, school board trustees, the lay 
members will usually profit more 
direct, explicit and continuing repre- 
sentation the professional views 
the educators themselves. the not too 
distant future, selected teachers and 
principals will, believe, found 
regular attendance along with superin- 
tendents, clarify and strengthen the 
policy decisions school boards. And 
similar truth will some day apply 
faculty representation college trus- 
tee bodies. Such suggestions are 
harmony with all now know about 
the ways enlisting and using the 
full the creative power and productive 
initiative those who are the educa- 
tional firing line. The release the in- 
dividual powers teachers requires 
their sharing determining the condi- 
tions under which the best professional 
achievement can take place. What 
“the principle the representation 
interests,” seems me, short, need 
being invoked appropriate ways 
educational policy-making bodies. 
Fifth, will not get the fullest 
values out the interrelations local 
and state educational bodies until state 
boards education most states are 


*See “Democratic Administration,” Asso- 
ciation Press, New York, 1945, Part 
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strengthened budget and 
powers oversight. This obviously 
step each state will have take within 
its own borders. And much can 
learned from the experience the great 
state New York both what 
and what not amplifying 
the role state board other states. 

Sixth, everything possible should 
done administrators, boards and citi- 
zens’ groups protect the freedom 
utterance teachers. The truth-seeking, 
truth-teaching aspects the teachers’ 
role are uniquely valuable and should 
valiantly defended the point 
where subversive doctrines are being 
dispensed the teacher, which activity 
becomes clear breach public trust. 

Seventh, weakness which great 
need study and correction is: how 
keep the general public informed and 
the needs and the desirable programs 
the professional educators. There is, 
opinion, lag between pedagogical 
knowledge and educational perform- 
ance the school systems and down 
the land from twenty twenty-five 
years. Many citizens are still misunder- 
standing and resisting “frills and 
fads” the pedagogical fundamentals and 
their applications which two decades ago 
proved worthy. The task inter- 
preting intensive public relations 
efforts what education ought be, 
and cost, one the professional 
educators have slighted the immense 
weakening good educational perform- 
ance. For the fact is, repeat, that 
know far more and better than prac- 
tice the conduct education. 
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VII 


conclusion, these several sugges- 
tions should, intelligently applied, 
help preserve the needful educational 
freedoms and ward off the most inept 
interferences. And all this will 
immeasurable value because the un- 
wholesome pressures are now too many 
and too stultifying their effects. 

repeat, however, that one sense 
this problem will wholly re- 
solved. Nor would this surprise 
disappoint us, assuming that may in- 
creasingly assured that long all 
the influences interference are identi- 
fied and the open. 

But the professional educator will, 
for example, keep coming with 
new methods and techniques. And 
adults, including responsible trustees, 
will continue nostalgic about the 
good old days and ways. 

Eager and conscientious teachers, 
offer another example, will happily con- 
tinue vocal opinions and con- 
victions with which some groups the 
community may not agree and will seek 
silence. 

The approach temporary resolu- 
tion such inevitable tensions has al- 
ready been suggested. The diverse 
groups our society should have every 
encouragement, short, “speak their 
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piece” before the appropriate deliber- 
ate body. The groups directly interested 
education should brought together 
democratic, representative basis 
where policy forming and oversight are 
going forward. greater sharing the 
closely affected groups decision mak- 
ing promises assure fuller guarantees 
rightful freedoms, and protection 
against unwise interferences. 

And continually the obligation 
upon all who are informed about the 
better educational ways and means, 
articulate and persuasive interpret- 
ing wide public the wisdom mak- 
ing use enlightened programs and 
supporting them with adequate financial 
resources. Such assuring strong sup- 
port with its wide base public accept- 
ance becomes itself the single greatest 
guarantee that education will remain 
free fulfill its rightful mission. For 
this will mean that informed opinion 
each institutional unit always stand- 
ing ready protect and advance en- 
lightened public interest offset any 
one which may limited and self-seek- 


publication since the above was written 
“This Happened Pasadena” David Hul- 
burd, The Macmillan Company, 1951, supplies 
added evidence interferences which have 
coped with. 


The legitimate object government for the people what 
needs done, but which they cannot individual effort all, 
well for themselves—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
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Distillation 


Vonpy RoBERTSON 


Distilled from the bestialities 
man 


through centuries groping toward the light, 
the spirit goodwill. 


Distilled through the millions 
years 

the advent man 

the purity action, 

the brotherhood thought. 


From the dung heaps the centuries 

here and there 

thin blade green pushes up, 

the light, 

leaf unfolds the sun, 

pale bud strains open its petals, 

and the air carries scented beauty distant fields, 
and seeds are lifted the breeze, 

and old dung heaps 

lose their festering sores and vile odors 


the distilled beauty bud. 
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How England Met Her Post-War 
Teacher 


speak, the person who started 
project which took three years 
from first last, sent across the 
Atlantic Ocean for six months, involved 
personal visit different colleges, 
necessitated the distribution 6,000 
questionnaires and the analysis and 
tabulation the nearly 2,700 which 
were returned, cost $2,000, and has 
resulted 320 pages manuscript. 

would like begin quoting two 
paragraphs from Mr. article 
1947 and then bring date the 
thought which started that time. 


The most significant educational achieve- 
ment England since the end World 
War the establishment the “Emer- 
gency Colleges” for the training teach- 
ers. These institutions are remarkable for 
three reasons particular. the first place 
the students who attend them are mature 
persons, nearly all whom were pursuing 
occupations other than teaching before the 
war and all whom have, during the war, 
performed some form National Service. 
Not one them moving from school 
direct college. the second place, the 


Although did not know it, was ac- 
tually Dr. Williams who started 
the subject doctoral dissertation Colum- 
bia over four years ago. The first time ever 
heard the Emergency Training Scheme was 
when read article the 
the spring 1947, entitled “England’s 
Emergency Colleges for Training Teachers.” The 
article was written Mr. Wood, the father 
the Emergency Training Scheme. 


Ministry Education, for the first time, 
accepting for the purposes qualification, 
course one year only (actually the 
course extends over about months) 
adequate for students who are not univer- 
sity graduates. The minimum course for the 
non-graduate has hitherto always been two 
years. the third place, the training 
these mature students entrusted not the 
professional trainers teachers but the 
practicing teachers the schools, most 
whom have never had any experience 
training others for the profession. 

things remain said. These 
students training will not undergo any 
formal examination the end the course. 
Month month other convenient 
intervals there assessment each one 
them the staff the college. this 
way those few who are not justifying their 
selection are firmly weeded out. The other 
extremely significant factor making for the 
success these colleges that the Ministry 
has not prescribed how the colleges are 
conducted; nor, save for very general 
guidance, has the Ministry any other 
external body planned the curriculum. 
effect the Ministry says the staff before 
each college opens, “Get know one 
another quickly, because the course 
few weeks shall present you with 200 
students diverse ages, abilities and ex- 
periences. Don’t ask how they are 
trained because don’t know. Find out 
along.” This attitude the part 
the Ministry the secret the success 
the colleges. inspires confidence the 
staff who feel free blaze new trail 
training. 


Let expand upon Mr. Wood’s 
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remarks quoting from report 
the Ministry Education: 


The Emergency Training Scheme 
plan (launched 1944) intended help 
meet the immediate post-war shortage 
teachers England and Wales. The es- 
sential feature the scheme the provision 
intensive courses for candidates over the 
age who have been engaged some 
form national service during the war. 
The courses lead the status qualified 
teacher, approval being based upon the sat- 
isfactory completion the course and 
careful assessment the college staff, and 
not upon any formal external examination. 


The scope and significance this 
national experiment are indicated the 
fact that was operated estimated 
cost the British Government 
20,000,000 pounds, had total duration 
some six years, involved about 
separate institutions, and produced some 
35,000 teachers. 

New York Mr. Wood described this 
experiment “exciting but dangerous” 
—exciting because England had had the 
courage abandon her traditional 
methods teacher education order 
meet crisis, exciting because 
thousands people were about 
staked new start life after the 
war, exciting because one knew 
whether not enough candidates 
would answer the call what kind 
people they would whether 
not they could trained one year; 
and dangerous because was feared 
that the result would dilution 
the academic profession, dangerous be- 
cause the risk that the newcomers 
would bring with them many un- 
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heard ideas that they would upset 
the traditional pattern education in- 
stead fitting into it, dangerous be- 
cause the risk that the instructors 
drawn leave from the secondary 
school classrooms would unable 
cope with the problems teacher 
preparation mature level and under 
great pressure, and dangerous because 
the threat loss independence 
which always accompanies complete 
government control. 

There were six fundamental aspects 
this scheme which should brought 
into focus. The first was the method 
selection candidates the method 
personal interview. The Interviewing 
Boards always included representative 
from the Ministry Education, 
school administrator, 
teacher training experience, classroom 
teacher, and generally least one 
woman. This put the responsibility 
selection where belonged—on the 
profession. The second was the very 
short course—only months into 
which were packed weeks teach- 
ing practice and weeks vacation. 
The third was the nature the curricu- 
lum which consisted two required 
courses—the principles education and 
course English—and one more 
optional subjects from list sixteen. 
There were several reasons for the suc- 
cess the curriculum—its great flexi- 
bility and wide allowance for individual 
choice, its practical vocational emphasis, 
and its provision for instruction what 
amounted almost tutorial basis. 
fourth important feature was the lack 
any formal external examination and 
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the substitution what was called 
cumulative internal assessment. fifth 
important feature the scheme was 
the maturity the students who had 
entered their course the result 
adult choice and not because there was 
nothing else because they had 
been sent there their parents. And 
finally sixth important feature was the 
two-year probationary period part- 
time study required every teacher be- 
fore became fully qualified. 

Now that have defined briefly the 
main outlines this bold and imagi- 
native national experiment and have 
indicated that best was better 
than calculated risk,” let mention 
few its most surprising features and 
then conclude evaluation some 
its results and statement regarding 
some its implications. 

These are the things which were most 
striking— 

—the fact that nearly times many 
men applied did women; 

—the fact that the Interviewing 
Boards which selected the candidates 
consistently rejected more than half 
the applicants spite the great pres- 
sure the emergency; 

—the fact that when the candidates 
entered the colleges 96% completed 
their courses successfully 

—the fact that the median age for 
all trainees was 28; 

—the fact that 44.28% were married 
and that half the married trainees had 
children; 

—the fact that 86% the candidates 
accepted for training had educational 
background not exceeding that high 
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school graduate the United States. 

—the fact that 76% these people 
had held pre-war jobs commercial, 
clerical, industrial, civil service fields 
while only 3.8% had been teachers; 

—the fact that the principal motive 
which drove the trainees into this pro- 
gram was not much desire for 
security and preparation for job 
government expense genuine voca- 
tional urge and real sense idealism; 

—the fact that the colleges did not 
lose their individuality because gov- 
ernment regulation and that the govern- 
ment actually got out the business 
when the emergency was over; 

—and the fact that, and large, the 
trainees were well satisfied with their 
preparation, were accepted 
schools and were approved their 
headmasters. 

Now how can judge the success 
failure this experiment? main- 
tain that spite all its faults, and 
there were many, the Emergency Train- 
ing Scheme was success for these 
reasons: 

First all met the emergency. 
Enough teachers were trained 
enough this method supplement 
the out-put from the regular two-year 
training colleges sufficiently fill the 
places the schools. 

Another test its success was ask 
the teachers themselves did through 
1879 questionnaires whether not they 
had been satisfied with their preparation 
and had found adequate for their 
jobs. They gave overwhelmingly 
response. 

Still another test was ask the head- 
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masters the schools where these 
teachers were serving compare them 
with beginning teachers from the regu- 
lar colleges. The emergency teachers 
came out ahead out list 
items. They were strong where you 
might expect initiative, common 
sense, personality, sense vocation and 
patience; and they were weak where 
you might expect subject matter, 
written and oral English, discipline, and 
prospects for professional promotion. 

conclusion, what lessons can 
drawn from this experiment that could 
countries under similar 

The most outstanding lesson, 
way thinking, that perfectly 
feasible take large group people 
mature age with widely varied non- 
academic backgrounds 
them relatively short time for 
successful teaching career. 


Another lesson which America can 
well learn that possible for 
national government give complete 
financial support program and 
maintain 100 per cent control without 
destroying the individuality and free- 
dom the separate institutions and for 
the government withdraw when its 
work done, 

And finally there 
lesson the Emergency Training 
Scheme for all teachers America and 
elsewhere—a lesson idealism and 
courage and initiative—a lesson the 
will win against the odds poor 
equipment, inadequate accommodations, 
the strain separation from one’s 
family, and improvised program. 
The spirit “can do” and “make do” 
which highly prized America 
was certainly dramatically illustrated 
the success the Emergency Training 
Scheme England. 


There are other standards greatness besides vastness territory, 
and other forms wealth besides mineral deposits agricultural 
exuberance. Though every hill were Potosi, though every valley, 
like that the Nile, were rank with fatness, yet might nation poor 
the most desperate sense—benighted the darkness barbarism, 
and judgment-stricken Heaven for its sins. state has local bound- 
aries which cannot rightfully transcend; but the realm intelli- 
gence, the sphere charity, the moral domain which the soul can 
expand and expatiate, are illimitable—vast and boundless the omni- 
presence the Being that created Twelfth 


Annual Report. 
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Ideation Reality 


“What shall profit man, shall gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” 


8:35-37 
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OPEN the mind and the heart 
youth,’ induce tolerance, 
fairness and understanding, that the 
primary goal education. There are 
people whom education could not 
erase the detrimental impact deep- 
rooted prejudices that were cast indi- 
viduals society and society 
other individuals, people whom edu- 
cation failed. But there are also those 
who know that discrimination unjust 
and violation human decency and 
who, nevertheless believe that best 
live world that accepts and over- 
looks the loopholes 
all right; but why shall 
practice alone,” they say. “Why 
fair when difficult fair?” “It 
uncomfortably embarrassing en- 
force tolerance when those around you 
not hold the light.” 

profound gulf lies between what 
Americans idealize and what they 
reality. They speak social justice and 
deny the Negro. They speak 


*When perceive race possessing little 
gray matter and meet individual that 
caste who intelligent, then that individual might 
mistrust politicians, then might have the pre- 
conceived idea that Mr. contriving and 
smooth man even though word exchanged. 
Seldom modify our original perception. 
Seldom would approach Mr. completely dis- 
regarding our earlier experiences. However, open- 
mindedness and openheartedness demand unbiased 
attitudes, 


equality opportunities and exclude 
fellow men belonging certain re- 
ligion from colleges 
schools. Washington one finds Lin- 
coln’s speeches hammered into marble 
one corner the city and racial 
snobbishness exhibited the other. 

all men would keep destroying 
ideals the human race would not only 
fail improve but actually start de- 
cay. are indebted the few that 
endeavor fit reality into ideation and 
not cower mutely facing the wall. 
They speak out alone while the masses 
thinking themselves good the 
ideals they believe assume air 
self-righteousness 
What the psychology behind this rift 
between ideals expound and our 
actual behavior? 

this point, ideals should de- 
fined. They are postulated aims, that is, 
aims that have not yet been realized. 
They demand the suppression selfish 
desires. Such definition itself not 
sufficient because according it, the 
dictator enslaving other nations order 
glorify his own would idealist. 
ideal—if you wish ideal ideal— 
must classified “morally good.” 

not see three dimensional ob- 
jects, table chair, but only succes- 
sions two dimensional pictures. After 
have acknowledged sufficient num- 
ber these pictures infer that the ob- 
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ject table chair. (Classical art 
paints inferences, modern art realities.) 
Because know from experience that 
what call table chair gives this 
type successive impressions. Simi- 
larly, never attain completely 
realized ideal; but carry out “indi- 
vidual actions” which lead closer and 
closer it. That is, profess the possi- 
bility the ideal without ever having 
experienced verified the fact that 
might exist. (The greatest ideal ever 
postulated man God.) 

However, one must have graduated 
from “individual action” before one 
can form ideal. “An idea gets shape 
and consistency only when has habit 
back the act must come before 
the thought, and habit before 
ability evoke the thought will... 
believe world free war, you must 
have some time experienced period 
peace. Only after such precarious 
and temporary no-war state has been en- 
abolishing wars. increasing the num- 
ber individual actions you come 
closer the ideal. 

“Tsolated idealism,” that state 
discontent with actuality and consecu- 
tive disgust and withdrawal, and “over- 
stressed materialism,” that state 
disbelief ideals are dangerous be- 
cause they destroy the chances ex- 
periencing the successive impressions 
necessary for the postulation ideal. 

“In modern society, very seldom 
have the opportunity observe indi- 


John Dewey: Human Nature and Conduct. 
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viduals whose conduct inspired 
moral ideal. However, such individuals 
still live. impossible not recog- 
nize them when one meets them. The 
moral beauty leaves unforgettable 
memory those who have experienced 
even once. touches more than 
the beauty nature that science. 
gives him who possesses strange 
unexplainable power. increases the 
force intelligence. establishes peace 
among men. forms the base civili- 
zation much more than science, art 

Gandhi’s conduct inspired such 
moral ideal they say truth 
matter religion; and they argue 
that practical affairs are one thing, 
strongly contested the position. 

Count Tolstoi lays his finger the 
People complain the evil conditions 
otherwise, when all acknowl- 
edge not only that fundamental divine 
law proclaimed some thousands years 
ago, ‘Thou shalt not but also the 
law love and brotherhood all men, 
and yet, notwithstanding this, every 
man the European world practically 
disavows this fundamental divine law 
acknowledged him and the com- 
mand president arrays himself 
ridiculous costume, takes instru- 
ment murder and says, ‘Here am, 
ready injure, ruin, kill any one 
ordered 

Alexis Carrol L’homme cet 

Gandhi, The Story Experiments 


With 
Tolstoi, Carthage Delenda est. 
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argued suppresses desires. But while the 
average person goes pieces when the 
inside pressure gets too strong, saint 
maintains himself. saint would not 
have this enormous 
saintness would cheap. Does that 
mean that the average person has 
decide between idealism and realistic 
behavior with the sword neurotic 
symptoms hanging over his head 
single hair chooses the first? 

The split between ideation and reality 
another symptom our anxiety 
laden culture. want idealistic 
because that what society wants 
be. But, cannot resist those impulses 
nature has endowed with. The more 
capable are suppressing the drives 
the more adhere ideals. The prob- 
lem then becomes that finding 
pressure valve release the energy 
inhibition. 

Our society loaded with anxiety al- 
most the explosion point. Social 
psychology teaches that most this 
pressure due the father-mother 
dualism the raising the child 
where the father punishes and enforces 
discipline while the mother offers love 
and care; the hush-hush sex sub- 
jects since sex taboo even though the 
child does possess prior puberty, 
the premature placing responsibility 
upon the child, that is, forcing 
use sphincter control before can walk, 
and our set values that uses at- 
tainment evaluation unit (accumu- 
lation wealth, obtaining degree 
from college, etc.), emphasizes rivalry 
and ownership and stimulates obsessive 
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pursuit success, other words, due 
the many inhibitions 

Anxiety product life condi- 
tioned society; does not exist 
individual who gives way every lust 
that drives him. 

The effort avoid anxiety experi- 
ences tiring evasion, that may assume 
enormous proportions, has been exerted 
every individual. may mild 
one, the case student explain- 
ing his poor grade due partiality 
the professor, carpenter blaming 
the tools for his incompetence; may 
severe one, leading alcoholism 
(alcoholism symptom and not dis- 
ease) defense against anxiety. 
Ordinary expressions, like laughter; are 
not only signs amusement but also 
person firmly believing himself writer 
inventor are protection against 
the realization one’s own inferiority. 
these cases the split between ideation 
and reality wider than usual and little 
attempt made closing the gap. 
order overcome these difficulties 
necessary first acknowledge the cleft 
and next inquire into the reasons 
for its existence. acknowledgement 
the cleft, however, causes tempo- 
rary increase anxiety pressure because 
valve utilized for the release pres- 
sure has been closed and the anxiety 
not removed quickly another valve 
will break open. 

Ideals succumb dynamic needs. 
How easy cover one’s own in- 
feriority accepting prejudicial con- 


adult behavior conditioned our 
cradle experiences. 
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cepts about other races and creeds. How 
easy displace aggression pressure 
within the soul cruelsome but legal 
war. Unfortunately fights against preju- 
dice and war only try outargue the 
rationalizations put forward camou- 
flage the dark impulsiveness. true 
that even though the problem unit- 
ing ideation and reality not one 
ethics, clarification what moral 
immoral more scientific basis will 
facilitate this union. What moral 
gives pleasure—and not pain—to the 
majority people.’ That is, the conse- 
quences action, rather than the 
motives for it, must examined. Then, 
any vagueness what right 
wrong dispelled and pressure upon 
the human conscience 


should considered more severe sin 
injure human soul than cause physical harm 
since wounds cure while traumatic experiences 
remain alive forever the conscious uncon- 
scious Mental agony outlasts wounds. 

person who feels that not loved will 
further reintrenched that belief one the 
few friendships might have, broken. The 
attitude which develops towards others molds 
the character those humans who surround him. 
turn they exert their influence their social 
group. select our friends because our mental 
makeup; they contribute our spiritual molding, 
but also contribute the spiritual molding 
these accepted friends. Thus infinite number 
influences shapes our attitude toward life. 

The human soul the most sacred thing 
there is. 


Then, ideals are more precisely defined 
and more force exerted towards their 
realization. 

Since ideals are instilled within 
mainly due impacts the outside 
world, must reinforce the factors 
that tend stimulate their postulation. 
Foremost among these factors should 
education schools and the home. 
Adults must help the young that 
throughout the entire life. Even 
though the young soon realize how 
difficult achieve high aims, they 
should remain idealists until death. 
might argued that social influences 
the home negate any possible effects 
school education might have. However, 
school education today forms the 
social influence the homes 
morrow. 

But knowing “right” and “wrong” 
not enough. Men must learn sub- 
limate their drives, master the 
anxiety pressure within them. child 
will give any impulse and any crav- 
ing for the sake love. And any ag- 
gression that renounced with love 
channels itself into sublimation while 
that renounced with fear 
results reaction formation and repres- 
sion. Men must renounce aggression 
with love and not out fear. 


Now saw, though too late, the folly beginning work before 
count the cost, and before judge rightly our own strength 
through with Robinson Crusoe 
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Mediterranean Snapshots 


Istanbul 


November, 1949 


Thursday Novem- 
ber, 6:00 siren sounds 
and, lazily, sorry leave the port, 
the Adana steams gently out towards 
the open The castle “If” 
winking lights wish happy journey” 
this pleasant boat. the deck 
amusing bar with ball-shaped lights 
all colours. 8:00 the bell rings 
for dinner. linger for moment 
cabin: It’s friendly, comfortable 
setting pale pink. Now dinner time 
amidst flowers. The slowness the 
service giving oriental 
music. peaceful night, with rippling 
waves, 

Friday 11th November.—Here the 
coast Italy. The weather spring- 
like. Various formalities before disem- 
barking. With travelling compan- 
ions wander through the streets 
Genoa. Striking poverty the people. 
are caught crowd little beg- 
gars. With much croaking springs, 
taxi takes the hills which en- 
circle the town. Before our eyes spreads 
the famous “Panorama del Rigli”— 
Then down the cemetery below— 
The cemetery Genoa known all the 
world over—a magnificent park, cypress 
trees, mausoleums white marble 
chiselled the greatest artists Italy 


and view, never-to-be-forgotten. Not 
far from the peaceful cemetery 
the new town, shining and scorching 
with its “grato-cielo” which the Geno- 
ese are proud! The best restaurant 
Genoa, “Cappuro,” the top the 
sky-scraper. exquisite 
with touch the sea: “Dotteri” and 
lobster with chianti. the afternoon, 
wander again along the old narrow 
streets and visit the cathedral; are 
steeped admiration the clever trac- 
eries many-coloured marble. five 
o’clock tea “Preti’s”; then back the 
ship for short rest and dinner, 
board this time. Life Italy terribly 
expensive. the evening, visits the 
various chic and so-called “Italian” 
places the town! Romantic music, vio- 
lins, but nothing like Paris. 
pointing stop the “Ippocampo” but 
pagne the “Orchidea”! 

Saturday—at 11:00 o’clock the ship 
leaves Genoa. now our group has 
got know some friendly Egyptians 
and, especially, the dynamic Mr. 
who become later “the mayor 
the boat” and who the youngest the 
passengers though well his 
sixties. Unfortunately all will disembark 
Alexandria. Egyptians are like French- 
men from the south: they laugh, enjoy 
joke and are very friendly. 
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Since 8:00 o’clock this morning the 
Italian coast has been visible again. 
9:00 o’clock Vesuvius appears. 
smouldering little! feel “had”! 
o’clock are port. The ship 
due leave again 3:00 P.M. which 
does not, unfortunately, leave much 
time. What shame not able 
far Pompei. The best thing 
driver and try see much pos- 
sible. After lot haggling, even- 
tually get in. shall pay only “cin- 
quo cento liro” for two hours’ ride. 
stayed here should make amazing 
progress Italian. All you have 
add and “A’s” all the 
words. It’s very easy! Bumping about 
the sharp cobbles Naples, set 
off. Still not far from “la garo mari- 
timo,” cross wide modern thorough- 
fares; but soon reach maze im- 
possible but very attractive little streets. 
First stop: the cathedral. Always the 
same marble columns. Our eyes remain 
rivetted the ceiling for good while! 
are thrilled the richness the 
Italian paintings. Off again, again 
into maze picturesque little streets, 
poverty bathed sunshine, but poverty 
even The streets become nar- 
rower; the cobbles sharper and sharper. 
This old Naples with all its filth, all its 
poetry. The high-pitched notes 
guitars fill over-romantic soul (I’m 
becoming more and more conscious 
the fact) with nostalgia. The people 
the street swear one another vi- 
vacious friendly manner. bitter smell 
catches one the throat, but one does 
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not pay much attention because 
one interested the back alleys 
where glad rags hang from the windows 
and boldly swing across the streets 
cords, turning Naples into town be- 
decked for eternal “quatorze juillet.” 
Regretfully see that our cab return- 
ing the smarter part the town: the 
“longo del mare.” It’s certainly attrac- 
tive but lacks originality; Vesuvius 
forms back-cloth. Suppose you draw 
line from the top the old towers 
the palace the Duke Anjou the 
“plago” through the beautiful marble 
gateway which divides the sky into three 
sections, and through the park planted 
with palms, then you get pretty good 
idea the “longo del mare.” sit 
down and enjoy cup coffee 
terrace bathed sunshine. But one can- 
not leave Naples without having visited 
the castle the Dukes Anjou. Built 
1269 the time when Italy was not 
remote from us, its solid battlemented 
towers rise above the bay. Inside, the 
yard, the gates, the chapel, 
present happy blending French, 
Spanish and Italian styles architec- 
ture. Once more, and for the last time, 
say farewell the magnificent bay, 
and, once more we’re soon out 
sea again. 

Incredible weather. 3:00 
For tonight have been promised 
Stromboli Island and the Straits Mes- 
sina. Stromboli supposed mid- 
night and two the morning 
should through the narrow corridor 
separating Sicily from Italy. Apart from 
few rare exceptions, the passengers are 
not very interesting; the only really 
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friendly ones are disembarking Alex- 
andria Beirut. Fortunately there’s 
the sea which love; can spend hours 
looking the waves, without getting 
bored. have enjoyed talking with his 
Excellency Bey, Egyptian 
Minister Plenipotentiary, and H—— 
Bey, Head the Egyptian Criminal 
Police. midnight, atmosphere 
softened the sound waves (sound 
can sometimes have that soft 
some reddish lights the 
here Stromboli real volcano this 
time! What strange sight—this lone 
red mountain its island silhouetted 
against the moonlight, over the treach- 
erous calm sea. Indeed, soon Strom- 
boli left behind the ship begins 
rock did when left Genoa and 
Capri. must mention, this point, 
vision Capri. were leaving 


Naples, called courage and had 


the cheek explain the second-in-com- 
mand that Naples was near Capri, 
surely could make little detour! 
and agreed it. The ship sailed 
within less than mile the coast and 
went right round the island. saw 
everything through the telescope from 
the top turret the deck; the Italian 
“Notre-Dame Garde” crowning 
the high rocks Capri; the fine trees; 
the luxurious hotels; the towns; the 
caves (green and blue); the bewitching 
little bays and the rocks cut strange 
shapes. But Capri gives too civilised 
impression. Stromboli and 
everything which one’s imagination con- 
jures the encircling night. be- 
gins cold deck. muffle myself 
and, going towards the prow the 
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ship, watch for the first lights indi- 
cating the entrance the Straits Mes- 
sina. One cannot but admire the sea 
now its moonlight dress. The first 
lighthouses twinkle. Soon, the left, 
the tip the Italian boot clearly out- 
lined; the right Sicily; then the 
land both sides closes would 
crush the Adana. The strait now 
only few miles wide. All the lights 
both coasts must wishing “happy 
journey” together. The message 
passed from wave wave and soon 
there’s glow crossing beams danc- 
ing the water. There are thousands 
them. The coast very dangerous 
here; festooned with lighthouses. 
stay the prow the boat, lost 
wonder, until 3:00 o’clock the morn- 
ing. 

The next day, Monday 14th Novem- 
woken admire, the distance, the 
red cliffs the island Crete. Tues- 
day, open sea all day long. Monday 
evening had amusing time the 
smoking-room listening the jokes and 
watching the card tricks His Excel- 
lency Z—— Bey. Tuesday prepara- 
tions are made for “the great farewell 
party” since, unfortunately, the ship 
will almost deserted Alexandria. 
pleasant evening: liqueurs, rose-fla- 
voured sweets, sherbet offered the 
captain, dances Hungarian dancers 
who are going the “Colorado” 
Beirut, and ball. The most interesting 
port call approaching: Alexandria. 

Wednesday, 16th November.—We 
enter the port 10:00 the morning. 
already least degrees Fahren- 
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the very port, Italian local 
colour far and away surpassed! crowd 
filthy “fellahs,” fez, invades the 
ship. They are clinging and insistent and 
try steal much they can from us. 
They screech and scream the tops 
their voices raucous arabic. Already, 
from the port some palm trees and 
mosque are visible. Our friend H—— 
Bey has planned out programme for us. 
change nine dollars for three and 
half pounds; that the price the re- 
turn trip from Cairo the Pyramids. 
should make haste catch the 
10:30 train; but the formalities last too 
long and it’s impossible. What’s 
done? Harried the good bargains 
offered the “fellahs,” the intermin- 
able discussions with the taxi drivers 
(who try double the price the 
journey the meters soon your 
back turned) and the innumerable 
formalities change and passport, 
miss the train. Never mind, now 
shall see something Alexandria. 
our first impression Italy had been one 
poverty, here misery leaps before 
your eyes. Egypt two million people 
live eighteen thousand others, but 
the local colour extraordinary: women 
whose black veil held position 
means copper brooch along 
nose, carriers lemon-water chanting 
their interminable, monotonous and 
piercing songs, “fellahs” their “chal- 
vars” (sort trouser-like-dresses) wear- 
ing squalid fez and beggars all ages 


squatting the relentless sunshine. 


have decided catch the mid-day bus 
(pullman luxe) the Pyramids 
the desert route. It’s case the pull- 
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man the “sardine tin” here, there’s 
choice! We’re going buy the tick- 
ets. have still hour and half 
left wander about. Little shoe-shine 
boys white “gandouras” with blue 
stripes and little cap their heads run 
after us. The weather very pleasant. 
Alexandria little like Nice: “Prom- 
enade” the the sea front, mag- 
nificent bay. Some minarets shoot 
into the sky. not starve, de- 
cide have lunch near Ibrahim Pacha 
Square, surrounded palm trees. 
12:00 exactly, leave Alexandria. 
The town itself somewhat squalid but 
the suburbs are full fine villas, “flower 
gardens” surrounded palm trees. 
Soon after the beginning the desert. 
seems odd swallowing-up the 
landscape again, Egypt this time. 
And deserts go, this really one: the 
beginning the Sahara, neither more nor 
less. think about all the things which 
have already seen and heard. 

The desert goes on: some cactus, some 
clumps thick-leaved plants then noth- 
ing more. Ah! catch sight first 
“real camel,” really free one! 
Then caravan passes by. Some tents 
show here and there. Then, nothing, 
There are 110 miles that 
cross. Yet the time does not seem long 
me. Half-way across there’s short 
pause filling station, sort “Bidon 
V.” While the coach has its fill petrol 
have our fill coca-cola—off 
again. least 103 degrees now— 
Two o’clock the afternoon. Hello! 
clump dark green palm trees show 
against hard blue sky. mi- 
rage? No, it’s actually oasis! Yellow 
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sand, palm trees and camels; love the 
desert! about half-past two, the fine, 
vast forms the Pyramids are outlined 
the distance. are going stop 
“Mena House.” near the Pyramids, 
ten miles before reaching Cairo. Already 
the white town, “Mena House” can 
seen slumbering against 
green palm trees. Here are some filthy 
camels, hire arab guide. can- 
not understand word saying, it’s 
most annoying; fortunately friendly 
Lebanese travelling companion Antoine 
translates! can say only 
“Mazbut” precisely.) nearly 
4:00 o’clock. shall walking for 
about two hours. Since taking close- 
view camels, longer feel in- 
clined travel one. 

You catch your breath when you see 
the Pyramids for the first time. are, 
unashamedly, deeply moved, the 
strange spell cast over us. The Pyra- 
mids, the Sphinx; unique example 
the way which, once least, man 
has contrived force Nature obey 
his own will. Here equal terms 
with her. eternal she is. 
the winner. “From the top these 
Pyramids forty centuries gaze down 
upon have just left that 
green bower—the rest house “Mena 
House”—and will climb towards the 
Pyramids the full glare the sun. 
they get nearer one feels more and 
more overwhelmed and weighed down 
them. 

There are three large Pyramids al- 
most intact and three small ones half 
ruins. The largest seems lead the 
Pyramids Ghizeh eternity. 
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There are three others, nine miles away; 
they can seen the distance (un- 
fortunately shall not have time 
visit them). Near the largest the 
Pyramids, one the residences 
King Farouk. would like have 
his own pyramid; has rest satisfied 
with the shadow those his great 
predecessors. For ten piasters agile “fel- 
lahs” will climb and down the pyra- 
mid Ghizeh ten minutes: shall 
not that. The little pyramids were 
built shelter the sons the pharaohs 
death. One can still see where the 
mummies were. When one thinks that 
took thirty years build all that, right 
out the desert, with stones brought 
from mountain twenty miles away! 
And for four thousand years the pyra- 
mids have mounted 

Near the little pyramids temple- 
tomb which almost intact. You 
means candle-light. the walls 
there are drawings and carvings the 
figures Pharaohs, queens, their serv- 
ants and their children. some places 
one can still see the colour. All are 
the same hieratic positions, all have that 
mysterious smile (Oh! how scornful 
is) which chills you. the far end 
the temple strange person, half-guide, 
half-sorcerer, gets hold us. crouch 
down the stones. marks out sort 
figure the age-old sand, makes 
put some Egyptian notes the line 
which have chosen, and tells the 
good, rather “mysterious adventure,” 
which life is. It’s very impressive, under 
these aged arches, the mocking, wav- 
ering light candle. Here everything 
seems have the imprint eternity. 
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make our way towards the 
Sphinx. There is, not quite tall 
the Pyramids whose entrance guards 
and whose secret keeps. The smaller 
pyramids were violated and the mum- 
mies were found. The great pyramid 
Ghizeh (the tallest—330 feet, which 
sounds nothing much but which, 
pyramid style, huge) remains un- 
violated and inviolable. All those who 
have tried force their way into its 
secrets have met tragic death soon 
afterwards. The Arabs venerate the 
Pyramids they the sea and the sun; 
can nearly the same! There the 
Sphinx, crouching, fierce, intelligent and 
calm—the head woman and the 
body lion—if were move, one 
his paws could crush half the world— 
lie down some rocks the sun- 
shine. Nothing can deter from con- 
templation. feel myself inevitably at- 
tracted towards “Him.” Those strange 
stone eyes fascinate me. Can one fall 
love with stones? How can “live” 
like that? Like the greatest the Phara- 
ohs, the Sphinx has “his” temple. Four 
thousand years ago, slaves brought red 
and black granite there. One block alone 
fourteen feet long, eight feet wide and 
three feet thick. There were some tough 
lads those days! But night falling. 
Their whiteness lighting the green 
palm trees, the houses Cairo, the 
distant oasis, turn golden then become 
pink. The shadow the Sphinx becomes 
longer and longer, vast and formidable. 

are nearly “broke.” have 
travel terrible little tram full 
brawling Arabs; true that are 
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the first class section along with solemn 
gentlemen wearing their fez; ten miles 
Cairo. very sorry see the 
pyramids getting further and further 
away. reach Ghieze where take 
taxi. reserve seats the 8:00 
o’clock train which will get Alex- 
andria about midnight for the ship 
leaves 11:00 o’clock next morning; 
and now, off Cairo. 

strange but very pleasant town 
where ancient and modern side 
side. are still the suburbs; the 
taxi shoots full speed along drowsy 
boulevard bordered with respectable 
houses hidden parks palms. Then 
the town begins: magnificent shops and 
restaurants. Alexandria reeked 
poverty, Cairo breathes forth plenty. 
The town divided open squares 

then suddenly, two enormous 
bridges, joined island, endeavour 
span the Nile. It’s wonderful. All the 
lights Cairo are reflected the water. 
Have been swept into the world 
the Arabian Nights? Yes, indeed 
have—the unusual contours mosque 
cut bit the art there, 
power Islam—there are European 
shops, sky-scrapers rise up, but the 
mosque remains, eternal and detached. 
The station Cairo rather strangely 
built, not very happy style, 
somewhat eastern kind. the station 
notice that sun-glasses have been 
“lifted” never mind, have seen 
the Pyramids and the Sphinx—the one 
outweighs the other! 

What are until it’s time for 
the train? make our way into the 
little back streets Cairo which merge 
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into the great thoroughfares and are 
submerged them. But they become 
much less inviting—we’re all too close 
together here and soon return 
the station square. some writing. 
rest the buffet. eight o’clock 
settle down first-class compart- 
ment the “Cairo-Alexandria” express. 
The Egyptian first-class very like the 
“Paris-Hendaye” third, except for the 
fact that there are six instead eight 
seats. The express already pretty full. 
have strange fellow-traveller, half- 
moslem, half-orthodox, who much 
interested everything do. The train 
travels the edge the desert and 
the inhabited part the country, so, 
pass through full speed, can 
see, the dark, the lighted names the 
towns strange patterns hanging from 
the sky. nine o’clock, hour’s visit 
the restaurant car. The Egyptian 
trains, like their American counterparts, 
are completely lacking stability. The 
plates dance about and two arabs fez 
and questionably white “gandourahs” 
have considerable difficulty preventing 
disasters. mid-night arrive 
Alexandria. taxi takes the port 
full speed. The ship there, almost 
deserted; stiflingly hot. 

The next morning get (not with- 
out difficulty) just time see the 
ship leave Alexandria. The encircling 
harbour fades away the distance, the 
fine promenade-jetty, which reminded 
Nice, has already disappeared. 
For long, long time the palm trees 
stretch out their little green arms to- 
wards Again the open sea. One 
more day before get Beirut. 
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laze little. hot and delightful 
sun bathe the deck the middle 
November. 

Friday 18th November.—Since 6:00 
A.M. the coast the Lebanon has been 
visible through blue haze. Beirut 
one the most attractive ports have 
seen—not famous Naples, but more 
uniformly pretty. have really 
reached another clime (before our ar- 
rival Alexandria had put our 
watches back hour). very hot 
and eight o’clock the morning! 
Round the harbour, many-coloured 
flowers climb all over the warehouses. 
White houses and palm trees are 
seen all along the coast. The plain pre- 
sents landscape reminiscent Nice 
but, soon one raises one’s eyes, the 
mountain-tops the Lebanon remind 
one Switzerland. Half-way between, 
unable choose between Nice and 
Switzerland, amusing landscape 
sand and olive trees clambers the 
The family Lebanese travel- 
ling companion has come the port 
meet him. His father worthy old 
gentleman fez. The Lebanese are 
mountain race, intelligent and industri- 
ous, amazing see how this coun- 
try with million inhabitants one 
the richest the Middle East. “abhor 
vacuum,” but life board, fortunately 
leaves chance solitude. Here our 
leader the band; inhabitant 
the country and will excellent 
guide. jump into one the mag- 
nificent “Chevrolets” which are the taxis 
Beirut and takes the house 
the leader the band’s cousin. Once 
have paid this duty-visit, decide 
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that the best way see town visit 
foot and set off. are 
Europe with “Rue Marat,” but soon 
the old town has its revenge, entangling 
ghastly net-work little streets 
swarming with life and with sunshine. 
Moustached men fez push enthusi- 
astically their various wares. one 
penetrates further and further into the 
bazaar everything becomes more and 
more oriental; shouts, screams—of joy 
despair—in Arabic fly through the 
air like ping-pong balls. High above, 
some minarets gaze down the scene. 
hot, the smell ripe fruit mingles 
with that scents, carpets and food. 
Before returning lunch the boat, 
feel must and look the mag- 
nificent panorama visible from the gar- 
dens the American University. 
the way the tram passes the luxurious 
village the French legation. noon 
are the very European “Place des 
Canons” and another luxurious taxi 
brings back the boat. Fortunately 
there some music for there some- 
what nostalgic atmosphere here. 
What better for the afternoon than 
attempt see what the real Lebanon 
like. shall therefore take taxi 
far Aley, summer resort the 
mountain-side; what shame not have 
what reminiscent Palestine (at least 
that’s what I’m told). Olive-trees the 
hill-side all twisted the wind, hills 
and mountains hairy with foliage and, 
below, Beirut and its circle beaches. 
come down again way Hakale. 
the end the afternoon become 
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acquainted with Beirut café, accom- 
panied the leader the band whom 
happen meet again, and for the first 
time, fall into deep dreams before 
real “narghile” hookah. 6:00 
meet our Lebanese fellow-travel- 
ler again the Normandie.” 
shall see one another once more. 
Every cruise both delightful and 
melancholy, due friendships made 
and unmade again. 

impressive green Ford waiting 
the door. Wilson, young friend 
Antoine, the wheel. Night has fal- 
len suddenly; Cairo luminous signs 
Arabic torment the sky. race along 
the cliff edge, the length 
Général Weygand.” should like 
opportunity admire all the beaches 
Here everything new. Gleaming 
boulevards which will soon have new 
houses along both sides. Antoine, who 
left his home-country two years ago 
study Paris, cannot get over it. The 
town, under the impetus its wealth, 
has grown much! Alas! It’s already 
time turn back. After short stop, 
the course which introduced 
bewitching but treacherous 
drink, watch reminds that the 
boat raises anchor nine o’clock. hate 
saying “au and never say 
“adieu.” There was need see 
back the Adana, with delightful 
cellophane, prolong the 
magic that port call. How could one 
forget such journey! 

written that the journey will pleasant 
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right the end. One the passengers, 
the man with blue eyes who came 
board Alexandria keen get into 
conversation and make acquaintance. 
night takes photos the port 
which are leaving. introduces 
“textiles.”” Next morning coast 
ble through the little window 
cabin. Good heavens! Turkey al- 
queer-shaped little islands take 
bluish tint the sunshine. Greek is- 
lands, full history, which say 
quick hello. the left Rhodes, Nikania. 
the right Simi, Krio, 
November 20, 8:00 o’clock the 
morning: The anchor scrapes the bed 
the bay “Limassol,” small port 
which not navigable for large ships. 
anchor about mile away from the 
After the usual formalities 
launch takes in. Karl very much 
hopes that his “agent” won’t there. 
tell the truth does not look for 
him much; prefers outing. 
leave Limassol, small town in- 
terest whatsoever, quickly possible, 
and make for the old “Nicosea.” 
small Swiss gentleman, who sad and 
lonely, and Turkish family follow the 
resourceful Karl. are all squashed 
into taxi, driven sure, the 
worst driver Limassol! full speed, 
travelling the right, overtaking 
the left, crossing gardens orange 
bushes along the sea and then hills 
where skimpy olive trees and mere 
stones roast the sunshine, reach 
Nicosea. It’s old and interesting town 
spite what Karl says about it, al- 
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little. Nicosea has been the fief the 
“Lusignans,” the Greeks, the Turks and 
now the English. The little “main 
street” where Greek and Turkish are 
spoken, soon leads the ancient cathe- 
dral, now the mosque “Sainte Sophie,” 
which was built the French 1269 
70. The old church “Saint Nicolas,” 
built the glory their God the Cru- 
saders, opposite it. Further 
another church-mosque, “Sainte Cather- 
ine.” Oh! one has take one’s shoes off 
before going and our dignified Turk- 
ish Guide, socks, cannot really under- 
stand why smile. The Swiss gentle- 
man shocked having walk like 
that carpet, would like wear 
mules least—as for me, think the 
rite charming. The vast, white pillars 
rise high single whole, like fer- 
vent prayer. Soon put our shoes 
again climb the minarets. The 
open work finely sculptured gallery 
runs round all four sides the old 
church. little red light decorates each 
point the tracery. Here are the 
first floor: there wide ledge round 
the outside, supported flying-buttress- 
es, reminding one Notre Dame. The 
view wonderful. the distance the 
sea, and white houses buried their 
gardens, thus enabling the Cypriots 
stand heat which still scorching No- 
vember. Here and there, the untidy 
head palm-tree plays hide and seek 
behind haughty minaret. From the 
floor above, the view even finer, but 
alas! once more hurried the depar- 
ture the boat, come down again 
and 11:00 arrive breathless the 
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rendezvous fixed the chauffeur. The 
Turkish couple, suffering less than 
from has gone quietly off 
some shopping and hasn’t got ex- 
hausted climbing mosques. Near “Sainte 
Sophie” admire once again the an- 
cient fountain where 
themselves—Back whirlwind speed 
along road scorching the sunshine, 
rest, after racing along for three quar- 
ters hour, stock with 
oranges; then, after stewing for another 
three quarters hour, are ready 
get board our launch. But what- 
ever Karl doing! Oh! last he’s 
found his “agent” who has been waiting 
Limassol for him for three hours. 
Now it’s our turn spend half-an-hour 
waiting for our new friend and find 
that are the last rejoin the ship! ... 

Again islands are slipping away 
our right; Kalymnos, Léros, Samnos. 
lunch, after leaving Beirut, so- 
ciable Karl made table with 
American girl, the Swiss gentleman, 
himself and me. while away the rest 
the day pleasantly—tea, dinner 
music the lounge, conversation with 
the officers. young girl who real 
polyglot: Alice, “The original Ameri- 
can” world tour, tells about her 
travels, and, best all, dance. To- 
morrow shall already have reached 
Izmir (Smyrna). What 
thought for me! ... 

November 21: Izmir, heat haze 
through which one can glimpse the pic- 
turesque horseshoe-shaped port both new 
and old. ancient fortress towers over 
the whole. Here enter Turkey and 
the formalities and customs’ examina- 
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tion luggage take very long time, 
10:00 o’clock some the passengers, 
Karl and jump into taxi which 
luxurious the Beirut ones, and off 
the “Kale” (fortress). wander 
about the woods which surround the 
fortress; but it’s now military fort and 
are soon driven out. dignified 
manner, out again however 
through the arched gateway enframing 
the picturesque panoramic view 
Izmir: tiny houses clinging the hill- 
side, bigger buildings and, down below, 
the horseshoe the coast. sit down 
under tree. short distance away, 
orange-bushes are swaying the wind 
feel sad. Why must one always have 
such brief, yet delightful, encounters? 
perilous descent down the port 
means insecure flight steps and 
streets which are but stony paths. 
ern poverty the people and the 
houses. But here comes taxi rescue 
us, and after succession acrobatic 
turns punctuated firm hooting, 
takes back “home” the Adana. 
rather sad lunch, last walk land 
send off some post-cards. melan- 
choly last afternoon board ship. For 
long time gaze “Chios” our 
left opposite Izmir. leave Smyrna 
the band plays its gayest tunes vain, 
for hearts are not the music. 
dinner; melancholy evening sweet 
English waltzes; last walk deck. 
one o’clock the morning cross the 
Sea Marmara and through the 
famous Dardanelles (at night, one 
should) but see the lights, even so! 

November 22—Wake 7:30 A.M. 
put nose out the port-hole 
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8:00 o’clock and see, unforgettable 
sight, the first mosques Istanbul. 
strange town indeed! extraordinary 
marriage between sea and Gently 
glide through the Bosporus; one 
side Asia, Anatolia; the other 
Europe. round the “Iles des 
Princes”; from the European bank the 
ancient Palace “Topkape” gazes 
its rival, the new palace the Asiatic 
bank. thousand minarets are there 
unreal. Finally comes the “corne d’Or” 
—the magnificent building “Sainte 
Sophie,” the eight minarets the 
mosque Sultan Ahmed. Here 


whole section the world, ancient, 
large, fine and new Western 
eyes—The journey over. Parents and 
friends rush towards the boat. All seem 
happy; but are they really? 

What strange and even tragic des- 
tiny man’s; rejoicing when pleasant 
journey over and not realizing that 
must again take the struggle, faced 
with the dull uniformity every-day 
life—overwhelming melancholy the 
thought that time 

Two days ago saw the Adana 
again, lying anchor, all her lone- 
some, feeling bored the Bosporus. 


GODLY MEN ARE NEEDED 


The actions civilized man compare shamefully with the per- 
ceptions his mind! You and know very well—and many our 
contemporaries must sense equally keenly—that Goethe his “May 
Song,” Haydn his Emperor’s Quartet, and Beethoven his Ninth 
Symphony are expressing the truth: the universe ought filled 
with eternal light—with goodness and friendship and helpful strength. 
read quite clearly the blueprint our souls, and yet fail miserably 
translate its perfect proportions into the reality our lives. Spiritual 
complacency the main sin have ever been fer- 
vently and religiously grateful for every breath draw? Have 
ever tried seriously dig piece this old, tainted earth and 
plant anew? Choose whatever language you want and whatever terms 
you like best; make your conclusions broad and unorthodox 
you please; even this streamlined, superbombed age: Godly men 
are FRIEDRICH 
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The Alphabet 


GILBERT THOMAS 


“Look, daddy, here’s A.” Upon 
reverie small voice broke. 
Kneeling amid your chalks, son, 
unconcernedly you spoke, 
Could miracle thus proclaimed? 
Yet, your blackboard, evident 
One stood. Your prentice-hand had framed 


Its alpha enfranchisement. 


Enough for you the hour; but 

Kindled with prophetic joy. 
Upon the floor—who could deny 

sprawled not babe but boy. 
Fair was the augury! And yet 

could not quell hint dread, 
Thinking life’s long alphabet 

That loomed between your “A” and 
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Reading Skill the Teachers College 


Criterion for Revising the English Course 


MONG students American teachers 
colleges today, one serious weak- 
ness (which they share with fellow col- 
legians every sort) lack skill 
reading. Both they and their instructors 
assume that they read satisfactorily. But 
their performance disquieting, and 
careful analysis their reading ability 
will show urgent need for revising 
courses English. 

Consider, example, the student 
Wilson Teachers College. Early 
the first English course his career, 
finds this sentence embedded read- 
ing assignment: 

says, fight pleasure than against 
anger; now about that which more 
than commonly difficult that art comes into 
being, and virtue too, because that which 
difficult the good higher order; 
and for this reason too both virtue and 
moral philosophy generally must wholly 
busy themselves respecting pleasure and 


pains, because that uses these well will 
good, that does ill will 


Whether not can comprehend the 
finer nuances this elaborate period— 
this attenuated thought—rarely needs 
elucidation, and the instructor 
equally unlikely require that this 


Thompson and John Gessner, Our Heri- 
tage World Literature (New York, 1946), 


387-388. 


chance passage from Aristotle con- 
result, one knows what 
the student understands, but all persons 
concerned suppose that 
graduate brings competence higher 
studies. 

The freshman course Wilson 
(similar that many teachers col- 
leges) devoted the reading 
translations from dozen literatures, 
from scores writers, from four mil- 
the “One-World” ideal; supposed 
prepare future teachers for interpret- 
ing allusion; and based upon the 
premise that freshmen have acquired 
the basic skills communication. The 
course, therefore, designed fill 
vicarious experience, the lacunae the 
student’s general knowledge and com- 
plement courses the development 
civilization. may follow whatever or- 
der pleases the instructor, who usually 
prefers the chronological one, without re- 
gard difficulty. 

Because rapid sucession excerpts 
from great books militates against sys- 
tematic analysis, only survey read- 
ing ability can aid assessing the suita- 
bility the material customarily pre- 
sented such course this one. Only 
detailed catalogue reading skill, 
morover, can provide the basis for effec- 
tive teaching. 

order evaluate this common 
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type English course, freshmen 
Wilson were surveyed during 1950, 
means the Advanced Test (Form 
BM) the Iowa Silent Reading Tests 
(New Edition). This familiar test com- 
prises seven parts: 
directed reading, poetry comprehension, 
and location information. The me- 
dian scores (each subject’s fourth high- 
est the series) ranged from 22% 
97%, the median paper being 71%, the 
fourth quartile beginning 82% and 
the second quartile 50%. Since most 
the group had just finished high 
school, these twelfth-grade norms were 
applicable. 

Without blind faith norms gen- 
eralizations, must acknowledge that 
the group tested exhibited far more 
informal judgment 
would accord it. For instance, con- 
sider only the students who achieved 
84% above, find that, that 
portion the entire number, one 
half had satisfactory vocabulary; slight- 
more than one-third grasped sentence 
meaning and located information easily 
slightly less than one-third managed 
well with paragraph meaning and 
poetry; slightly less than one-fourth 
succeeded with directed reading; but 
hardly eight per cent had suitable rate. 

Then, turning the more sombre 
implications, need only imagine 
these high-school graduates still 
the twelfth grade, order appreci- 
ate their reading ability. they were 
enrolled secondary school (among 
pupils least year younger), nearly 
one-fourth would belong the lower 
half the grade. One-third them 
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would have poor vocabulary; over 
half would flounder when attacking 
sentences, paragraphs and poetry, 
well when locating information; two- 
thirds would weak directed read- 
ing; and almost four-fifths would read 
retarded rate. 

These interpretations the test find- 
ings suggest that the typical freshman 
(1) makes careless preliminary analyses 
trate); (2) selects approximate but in- 
accurate answers; (3) ignores complex- 
ity structure and substitutes for his 
own arrangement the recognized ele- 
ments. brief, the freshman needs 
training logic and, especially, the 
use language tool logic. 

Owing the gravity this short- 
coming, examiner well might mini- 
mize the slowness performance; for 
although rate and comprehension are 
interdependent, acceleration misun- 
derstanding and fallacious thinking 
cannot bring accuracy clarity. 

But, because the 
creased quantity reading demanded 
freshmen, proportional increase 
rate essential for efficiency. Likewise 
the requirements both natural and 
social sciences for analysis and for the 
discovery specific information make 
imperative the improvement “work- 
type” reading this stage training. 
Finally, the “cultural” courses required 
the entering student demand the 
comprehension abstruse ideas and 
complicated form, along with the ability 
paraphrase poetical expression—or 
least the ability recognize artistic 
composition. consequence these re- 
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quirements, indisputably clear that 
development reading must the 
first objective the prescribed studies 
English. 

easy suppose that the younger 
students “catch on” readily and soon 
repair the faults their past training. 
Actually, however, there much evi- 
dence that their gains are negligible. 
glance the students who have pre- 
ceded them will give hint the fresh- 
man’s future reading. 

Concurrent with the survey enter- 
ing freshmen 1950, the identical 
series tests was administered 
students enrolled “Reading the 
Elementary Grades.” Since 
quired course intended provide 
practical knowledge reading and 
means for developing the ability 
read, most the subjects were curious 
about their own skill interpreting 
printed matter. Already familiar with 
such terms rate, comprehension, 
word-recognition, meaning, and 
ism, they were undoubtely more self- 
conscious than the less experienced 
freshmen, This group women 
(aged 36) and seven men (aged 
37) was preparing teach read- 
ing this year part their final re- 
quirements for graduation. Their inter- 
est, therefore, was least keen 
their anxiety. 

The papers these juniors ranged 
from 29% 97% (twelfth-grade 
norms); the median was the 
fourth quartile began 85%, and the 
second 55%. The best performance 
this group (like that the younger 


students) was vocabulary; and, 
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decreasing order, the remainder the 
tests stood: directed reading, sentence 
meaning, paragraph meaning, location 
information, poetry, and rate-com- 
prehension. Absolutely good score 
rate appeared, although eleven would 
qualify the upper quarter the 
twelfth grade speed. 

comparison with the freshmen, 
these juniors—with two years more 
study behind them and some insight 
into the importance reading—were able 
show appreciable gain only one 
test, that paragraph meaning. Very 
slight gains were evident their scores 
sentence meaning and directed read- 
ing. Two years music, art, and world 
literature availed them nothing, how- 
ever, when they read poetry. Worst 
all, their reading rate was far worse 
than that the freshmen. true 
that the quartiles were from 
higher among the juniors, but far more 
striking improvement order—be- 
cause the advanced students are now 
select group after the constant loss 
weaker students for two years. 

These students, already com- 
mitted teaching life-work and 
busily acquiring technique for their pro- 
fession, included not one good, rapid 
reader. Their previous college training 
had produced very trivial gains read- 
ing skill, despite the vast amount 
printed matter which they had handled. 
view their exceedingly low rate, 
must inferred that they rely 
elucidation the faculty that they 
spend disproportionately long periods 
study. Neither inference accords 
them initiative imagination; nor 
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they promise real ingenuity for meet- 
ing the needs their future pupils. 
clear that their course English did 
not make good readers them. 
Despite the variety age and corre- 
sponding variety experience, despite 
the spread natural gift, both the 
upper- and lower-class groups tested 
Wilson displayed acceptable 
edge individual words. Their diffi- 
culty was words combination. 
Because the arrangement words— 
but not the words themselves—was the 
mately speed, among these groups and 
other groups their kind, there 
justification for the study literature 
arranged nation, author, chronol- 
ogy. Far more important the arrange- 
ment reading material according 
complexity idea. Faust more ab- 
struse than Chekhov; Moliére easier 
than “The Lay Thrym.” Yet, more 
often than not, these pairs are studied 
the reverse order familiarity, 
that long after sudden, mystifying 
baptism Greek religion, the student 
retires the comparatively hospitable 
Cherry Orchard The House. 
fourteen works (some complete, 
some excerpts) read the first semester 
Wilson, four are standard, according 
rating for “readability”; two, fairly 
difficult; five fairly difficult difficult; 
two, difficult; and one, very difficult. 
The last-named, incidentally, usually 
the first assignment the course. 
Early his first semester, the Wilson 
freshman—and many another like him 
elsewhere—sits beside the juke-box, 
trying hear Antigone speaking from 


November 
the printed page: 
heard old her pitiable end, 
Siplos’ high crag, 
The Phrygian stranger from far 
land come, 
Whom Tantalos begat; 
Whom growth rugged rock, 
Clinging ivy clings, 
Subdued, and made its own; 
And now, runs the tale, 
There, she melts shower, 
The snow abideth aye, 
And still bedews yon cliffs that lie be- 
low 
Those brows that ever weep.” 


The student cannot even overhear Antig- 
one. will unable use the foot- 
note reference Niobe. Frustration, 
not sublimity, his experience 
one those who cannot follow sentence 
structure—for what can make the 
absolute construction, the inverted word 
order, the multiple parenthetical ideas? 
cannot cope with symbolism, 
will fail recognize the metaphor. 
Relatively few passages this kind can 
explained during meetings the 
class, and they remain, the whole, 
untouched obscurity. 

Content not the only source frus- 
tration the freshman, the above 
passage amply shows. far more im- 
portant cause the student’s hopeless- 
ness literary form, sense for which 
must developed gradually moving 
from the artless the complicated. 
one cannot follow Heine’s lyrics during 
the second semester, can feel choric 
drama the first? Also, one might ask 
why should glide through Maupas- 
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short story after has “mastered” form and complexity idea 


like this from Dante: should determine the placing the 

less than little, eternal light! other considerations (such the ad- 
Sole thyself that dwell’st; and vantage synchronizing with courses 

thyself other departments, the instructor’s 


Sole understood past, present, 
come; 
Thou smiledst, that circling; which 


penchant for periods, movements, and 
types) should ignored until the end 


the course. Instead, each item 
reflected splendor, while read should rated for “readability” 

mused before order presentation 
For methought, its own 


Beheld our image painted; stedfastly The freshman 
therefore pored upon the ing according difficulty, does not 
obviate “hospital” courses for the most 
retarded readers, least builds upward 
from the simple the difficult—a proc- 
Op. Cit., 615. ess which breeds hope every student. 


Arrangement according simplicity 
style likewise necessary. Both com- 


the children now are, will the sovereigns soon be. How can 
expect the fabric government stand, vicious materials are daily 
wrought into its framework? Education must prepare our 
fill all the manifold relations life. For this end must universal. 
The whole land must watered with the streams knowledge. 
not enough have, here and there, beautiful fountain playing 
palace gardens; but let come like the abundant fatness the clouds 
upon the thirsting Mann Lecture Education. 

Let not say, the pupils are intractable and incorrigible, until the 
teacher has ceased ignorant and heedless. benevolence were half 
much stimulated the love gain now is—at the fireside, the table, 
the marketplace, and all the walks business—the days oppression 
and injustice would soon numbered. all the counsels, the examples, 
the institutions the world, were skilfully adapted develop the 
conscience the child, they are rouse his ambition, his love 
applause and power, the history the world would written 
henceforth the history another Mann Common 
School Journal, 1843. 
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Now Winter... 


Moore ATKINSON 


Now winter not always gruff and bleak! 
See how the flowing shadows the snow 
Lie quiet the hillocks and the row 

ermined bushes the hidden creek. 
The crystal air sharp against the cheek; 
But smooth samite the gentle flow 

silken white where summer sleeps below. 


And the hush one scarcely dares speak. 


But yet, but yet, when west winds start roar, 
That snow can whirl clouds stinging ice; 
The arctic cold comes battering the door. 


Ah, then heap glowing pyre 


And take winter winter fire. 
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Rationality 


and the Conditions 


KENNETH BENNE 


PROBABLY true that men twen- 
tieth century Western culture have 
faced and explored more directly than 
men any other period Western 
history the power, range and subtlety 
“the irrational” operates the mo- 
tivation men and the direction and 
management human The 
intrepid explorers “the irrational” 
have represented many intellectual and 


This essay the revision paper read 
before the Philosophy Education Society its 
annual meeting New York City, February, 1950. 
Although its style and some extent its content 
this revision give evidence the audience for 
whose consideration was originally prepared, 
hope that its central problem sufficiently gen- 
eral concern merit the attention wider 
audience within the teaching profession. 

wide range possible documenta- 
tion for this general observation, recommend: 
Horkheimer, Max, The Eclipse Reason (Ox- 
ford, 1947); Huizinga, J., the Shadow 
Tomorrow (Norton, 1936); Lerner, Max, 
Are Weapons (Viking, 1939) and Murphy, Ar- 
thur, The Uses Reason (Macmillan, 1943). 
these commentators the fortunes “reason” 
and “the rational” our age, well the 
explorers and advocates “the irrational” upon 
whom they comment, differing delimitations 
“the rational” lead different referents for “the 
irrational.” not interested these differences 
here the differing attempts diagnose 
prescribe for the disease, important these may 
rather their common witness concerning char- 
acteristic our age the unusually high degree 
its recognition and exploration “irrational” 
factors and forces human affairs. Nor 
interested here teasing out distinctions between 
“non-rational” and “anti-rational” aspects “the 
irrational,” important such distinctions may 
elsewhere. 


professional and many 
philosophic outlooks. 
have exulted their discoveries and 
have sought substitute some “proc- 
“reason” the proper arbiter human 
choice and guide human conduct. 
Others, clinging the ideal the ra- 
tional, right-thinking man good will 
the crown and goal human life and 
education, have been deeply sobered 
their other’s explorations into “the 
irrational.” Where they have been un- 
willing reinterpret their ideal ra- 
tionality, the light these explora- 
tions, some have despaired the prac- 
ticability the ideal, others have clung 
the ideal and sought bolster 
various grounds. Few any 
responsible thinkers can doubt that ex- 
plorations “the irrational” and their 
resultant discoveries compel today 
reassessment the place “rational” 
processes the personal and social lives 
modern men and reconsideration 
the adequate means for cultivating and 
extending these processes among men. 

impressionistic naming few 
tional” may help suggest the depth 
and variety the challenges which any 
responsible contemporary reconstruction 
traditional conceptions human ra- 
tionality and its development men 
must meet. century literature, 
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Dostoyevsky and Melville foreshad- 
owed later psychological studies 
depth motivation and the powerless- 
ness reason and intelligence, under 
conditions frustration least, 
stand against direct the dark tides 
unreason within the human heart. 
our own century, Kafka literature and 
the surrealists painting, along with 
many other artists, not least the poets 
among them, have communicated effec- 
tively the unsanity, the dissociation and 
alienation, which haunt our waking 
well our sleeping dreams. Bergson 
with his vital” and Nietzsche with 
his “dunkle Drang” pointed and 
celebrated life force which sweeps 
away the restrictions and distortions 
logical constructions and guides de- 
spite these the movements and proc- 
esses evolutionary advance. The ex- 
istentialists have focused the crisis 
which attends all human choice and 
have emphasized the “irrational” leap 
necessary carry the chooser from the 
slippery grounds “reason” firm 
commitment action. Freud and the 
Freudians must seen this picture 
with their unmasking the rationaliza- 
tions which men seek avoid the fac- 
ing their fundamentally 
drives. the social and political side, 
the patient unmasking ideologies, 
intellectual systems built rationalize 
drives social conformity change, 
toward the legitimization this social 
power that, has found many contribu- 
tors. Here were students society who 
came see the emergence and victory 
rational constructions and systems 
ideas within history various de- 
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grees the expressions powerful social 
and class Sorel, with his theory 
the social myth; Pareto with his 
doctrine non-logical sentiments, resi- 
dues and derivations necessary princi- 
ples for explaining social action; Marx 
and the Marxians; Mannheim and 
other sociologists knowledge; and, 
American intellectual history, Beard 
and Parrington among others, illustrate 
the explorers who have sought map 
“the irrational” the social level. 


This paper will make attempt 
deal directly with any these chal- 
lenges traditional conceptions and 
ideals human rationality. Its task 
far more humble one pointing 
one frequently neglected set poten- 
tially 
conditions—which seem influence the 
rationality irrationality the judg- 
ments men. What this cataloging 
challenges does suggest pertinently 
the present paper that rationality can 
not assumed somehow characteris- 
tic and the nature man under any 
and all conditions. Rather, psychologi- 
cal and social factors, not mention 
“cosmic” factors, profoundly condi- 
tion the rationality irrationality 
human conduct. Leaders and educators 
men who hold rationality 
ideal human conduct must look 
the construction and maintenance psy- 
chological and social conditions which 
support and extend rationality rather 
than its alternatives, their ideal 
more than pious wish. More will 
said this later. 
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This paper will assume rather than 
argue the tenability and desirability 
rational processes proper arbiters 
human choice and guides human con- 
duct. But some attention the mean- 
the term, will necessary order 
make the rest the argument clear. 
the first place, thinking “rea- 
cal, social cosmic substance. The rec- 
ognition the irrationality the psy- 
chological and social sources human 
motives and ideas need not lead 
forsaking the ideal rationality, 
admit with Santayana that “the ra- 
tionality possible the will lies not 
its source but its method.” The recog- 
nition psychological and social condi- 
tions that must constructed and main- 
tained support the use methods 
rationality men their judgments 
does extend and complicate the educa- 
tional task those who hold this ideal 
rationality. does not itself pre- 
clude the tenability the ideal. Any 
extension genuine knowledge the 
sources and conditions irrationality 
and rationality among men, this 
view, help rather than hindrance 
the educational task. 

brief, the method rationality 
method which problems are con- 
structed, defined and solved through 
processes reflection, deliberation and 
experimentation. The ideal rational- 
ity, rationality become secure and 
important anywhere human affairs, 
prescribes that methods deliberation 
and efficacious reflection extended not 
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alone the validation information 
and descriptive generalizations (the 
scientific enterprise) but also the con- 
struction and choice standards and 
ideals conduct and the use vali- 
dated information and ideals the con- 
struction public policies and programs 
action (the ethical and political enter- 
prise). The general character the 
method rationality and its logical 
tasks thus easy state. But the build- 
ing and maintenance the social and 
psychological conditions which will sup- 
port the acceptance and effective use 
men such method, rather than its 
alternatives, presents extremely 
cult task human engineering which 
has received all too little analytical 
experimental attention. One purpose 
this paper suggest few the re- 
quirements this engineering task. 
The conditions crisis Western 
culture, which have opened “the irra- 
tional” processes conscious explora- 
tion, have the same time precipitated 
widespread advocacy alternatives 
the method rationality more ade- 
quate and dependable arbiters choice 
and guides conduct. The breakdown 
traditional common and fundamental 
beliefs and standards industrialized 
cultures; the decline the custom-con- 
trolled agrarian community; the emer- 
gence intergroup cleavages among 
mutually exclusive group perspectives 
and interests, along with group rein- 
forced non-communication 
among persons and groups; the end 
isolation among cultures and the neces- 
sity developing new common cul- 
ture—these developments along with 
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the perplexing social difficulties and 
problems they have precipitated among 
men have led many despair the 
possible the conditions our time. 
The rejection “reason” usually in- 
volves also the advocacy more less 
clearly delineated alternatives the 
method rationality. high levels 
philosophic sophistication two principal 
kinds alternatives are urged—(1) the 
acceptance superrational absolutes 
based some sort alleged revela- 
tion other special access wisdom; 
and (2) reliance upon the guidance 
blood, impulse power. less sophis- 
ticated levels, multitude panaceas 
are offered alternatives the rigors 
thinking and deliberation—whether 
vegetarian diet, 
nudism, Couéism, return free enter- 
prise, what not. 

all know, professional educa- 
tion our time stress has not been 
without its own eagerly advocated and 
over-simplified alternatives the 
methods rationality. They too have 
followed the two main lines alterna- 
tives listed above. will leave each 
you supply his own favorite de- 
tailed listing these. late, have 
grown fearful that something called 
dynamics” might taking its 
place educational circles this suc- 
cession alternatives the method 
rationality. the sophisticated level 
educational discussion, the deliberate 
study and use group processes 
dealing with educational problems 
not infrequently spoken these 
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involved substitution the manipula- 
tion social-psychological factors for 
logical processes thinking problem 
solution. less sophisticated levels, 
dynamics” not infrequently 
tricks which will help groups escape 
magically the arduous and often painful 
task facing and trying resolve 
deep-lying issues inherent the educa- 
tional situation, which is, course, in- 
separable from the wider cultural situa- 
tion. Moreover, find this opposition 
the mehods “group dynamics” 
those rationality among both the ad- 
vocates and the critics “group dy- 
dynamics,” defined the serious and 
responsible study processes forma- 
tion, movement and change groups, 
and the method rationality 
have defined above, that wish 
suggest how such opposition the two 
both dangerous and false. And 
hope that theorists education may 
come see important problems and op- 
portunities appropriate their own 
discipline developing intellectually 
and practically the interrelations 
tween the two, both generally and 
the special task training and retrain- 
ing theorists education. 

One distinction with respect the 
use “group dynamics” this paper 
needs made before attempt 
suggest way looking its interre- 
lations with the method rationality 
judgments. The methodology “pure 
group dynamics,” developing and 
testing hypotheses concerning the forces 
involved the formation, locomotion, 
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productivity and change groups, 
the method rationality applied 
specific and limited scientific context. 
(The same would true any other 
science.) But the laws and tested hy- 
potheses developed can used 
action educational leaders either 
support subvert the use the 
method rationality the groups with 
which they deal, depending upon their 
own degree devotion and skill 
the method rationality. This latter 
possibility not, believe, true the 
discipline “applied 
group dynamics,” has been studied 
and evaluated such settings the 
National Training Laboratory Group 
Here the effort 
discover the conditions under which, 
and the ways which groups may learn 
use effectively the methodology 
democratic and 
ing meeting difficulties both their 
own internal functioning and their 
relations with their social environment. 
This effort extended the experi- 
mental study means which this 
knowledge conditions and ways may 
most effectively communicated the 
leaders and members groups. 
using “group dynamics” this latter 
sense “applied group dynamics” 
the remainder this paper. 


See Laboratory Educational Dynamics,” 
School and Society, Vol. (1947) 475-479, and 
also Bulletins and the National Training 
Laboratory Group Development (National Edu- 
cation Association and Research Center for Group 
Dynamics, 1947 and 1948). For further clarifi- 
cation the distincton between “pure” and “ap- 
plied” group dynamics, see also Kelman, Herbert 
C., “Group Dynamics—Neither Hope Nor Hoax,” 
The Quarterly Journal Speech, No. Oc- 
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substitute “method ration- 
ality” for “methodology democratic 
and scientific problem-solving” the 
statement just above, find that the 
effort group dynamics precisely 
discover the conditions and means 
which groups may learn use the 
method rationality productively 
meeting their internal and external dif- 
ficulties. Now may grant that, far 
from being opposed objective the 
method rationality, group dynamics 
centrally concerned with determining 
and constructing the 
conditions which are necessary for the 
intelligent acceptance and use that 
method meeting their difh- 
culties and problems. But may still 
raise three important and relevant ques- 
tions concerning this alleged interrela- 
tionship. (1) the focus attention 
and effort upon the study and training 
group factors related rationality 
judgment strategically important 
emphasis, for those who are seeking 
extend the method rationality, the 
present time? (2) Has the study 
group dynamics date thrown any new 
light upon the means and conditions 
rationality which gives promise more 
light the future? (3) What does this 
alleged interrelationship mean for the 
philosopher or, more particularly, for 
the philosopher education? should 
like devote the remainder this 
paper sketching, not developing, 
some the elements required ade- 
quate answers each these three 
questions. 

(1) the focus attention and 
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effort upon the study and training 
group factors related rationality 
judgmeni strategically important em- 
phasis, for those who are seeking ex- 
tend the method rationality, the 
present time? 

Part the answer this question in- 
volves assessment the relative im- 
temporary judgment (and here 
thinking primarily judgments 
policy and public decision) over 
against “individuals,” the one hand, 
and “societal” and/or “mass opinion” 
factors the other. Any careful study 
contemporary society would, be- 
lieve, support the contention that in- 
dustrialization has brought with in- 
creased emphasis upon group ways 
working and thinking and group ways 
forming and re-forming opinion and 
power, over against both “individual” 
and uniform societal ways accom- 
plishing these ends. division func- 
tion increases any process, the func- 
tions individuals concerned with 
various aspects the over-all process 
must interrelated, “rationalized,” 
into group effort. But division func- 
tion has brought with also division 
interest and division perception with 
respect the goals, the control, the 
tempo and the rewards productive 
and distributive processes. And dis- 
tinct interests have been organized, dis- 
tinct and often conflicting group influ- 
ences within our way life and our 
ways deciding how live have mul- 
tiplied over against uniform societal 
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But this only part any adequate 
account how group influences 
modern judgments have been aug- 
mented within the processes indus- 
trial society. Any adequate account 
would deal also with the degree 
which the management processes 
the “new” groupings industrial soci- 
ety (and increasingly 
groups well, families and churches 
among others) has become problem 
conscious and deliberate, over against 
automatic, customary and largely un- 
conscious, control. (This shift the 
character control multiplies the pos- 
sibilities both for “rational” and for 
cruelly “irrational” ways managing 
our group life.) This shift part and 
parcel change, Elton Mayo’s 
phrase, from “established” 
“adaptive” culture.* Men pass into and 
out groups, they form groups, re- 
construct and abolish them, technol- 
ogy and accompanying social and eco- 
nomic relationships change. Traditional 


Mannheim’s distinction between “sub- 
stantial” and “functional” rationality and irra- 
tionality useful this point. The increase 
“functional” rationality which has come with the 
rationalization industry, for example, the de- 
liberate fitting and joining activities the 
service some productive goal, has not been ac- 
companied equal increase “substantial” ra- 
tionality the part the human beings con- 
cerned, that is, increase actions guided 
comprehensive and intelligent thought and insight. 
fact functional rationalization has not seldom 
led increase “substantial” irrationality 
have suggested above. See Man and Society 
pages 52-60. 

Industrial Ciz (Harvard University Press, 
n.d.) and Social Problems Industrial Civili- 
zation (Harvard University Press, 1945). See also 
Mannheim, cit. 
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groups—families, clubs, guilds, family- 
controlled businesses, industries and 
farms, churches—have tended the 
past operate established, customary 
ways. Where these ways embodied 
“reason” their patterns, was Santa- 
yana’s “reason” time-tested, histori- 
cally selected “common sense.” Their 
members have tended the past ad- 
just customary ways, rather than 
adjust these ways the changing pur- 
poses, insights and needs the mem- 
bers. Changes group patterns and re- 
lationships “established” culture were 
slow and often surreptitious and unac- 
knowledged well. Under continual 
pressures toward change, even “estab- 
lished” groups have tended become 
“adaptive” with the opportunities for 
“rational” well for 
but nevertheless conscious and deliber- 
ate, control correspondingly increased. 

any this argument true, 
would seem that attempts influence 
the operation groups, successful 
and widespread, would strategically 
important influencing also the charac- 
ter and direction contemporary public 
judgments. But one may still deny that 
group factors have anything with 
rationality such. One may insist that 
rationality irrationality are perqui- 
sites the individual, not groups, Let 
clear one point before suggest- 
ing the central issue involved dealing 
with such claim. Any responsible stu- 
dent the conditions rationality 
our any period would gladly admit 
that deep-lying elements personal 
structure make for rationality ir- 
rationality conduct. glance our 
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overflowing hospitals for the insane and 
the teeming waiting lists our psychia- 
trists would confirm the point for the 
present, there were any doubt about 
it. And, from therapeutic viewpoint, 
even the most ardent group therapists 
would, suspect, admit that the restora- 
tion rationality most psychotics re- 
quires methods treatment which pen- 
etrate much more deeply into personal 
structures than the usual methods 
group training rational problem 
solving. Personal factors well 
group factors are deeply involved 
rationality. the other hand, from the 
viewpoint preventive, rather than 
therapeutic, psychiatry, the comparative 
importance group influences may 
differently evaluated. 
trists, for example Brock Chisholm, 
seem saying that the establish- 
ment rationality, adaptive rather 
than customary rationality, the group 
life our families and schools and 
neighborhoods prime condition 
avoiding the volume personal de- 
rangements which overtax the therapeu- 
tic efforts our psychiatrists 

One main issue here, however, ad- 
mitting all the above, has still 
met. groups such think and solve 
problems? only individuals think 
and solve problems sometimes group 
settings? And, therefore, are the adjec- 
tives, “rational” and proper- 
applied groups only individu- 
als? difficult avoid semantic confu- 
sion answering this question. the 


Chisholm, Brock, The Psychiatry En- 
during Peace and Progress, Reprinted from Psy- 
chiatry, Vol. No. February 1946. 
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risk such confusion, would answer 
that “groups” are “real” “individ- 
uals,” the sense that they can ob- 
served and analyzed and valid predic- 
tions concerning their behavior, based 
upon such observation and analysis, can 
made. And, among the functions 
groups which can observed, ana- 
lyzed and predicted are functions 
problem solving and, this sense, 
thinking. sure that each reader 
this essay has attended enough faculty 
committees and meetings see group 
professors, highly rational some 
ranges personal decision, highly 
irrational thinking and reach highly 
irrational group decisions. would ven- 
ture that the fault probably lay ir- 
rational structuring and organization 
the groups concerned, not hidden per- 
sonally centered irrationalities our 
colleagues even ourselves. The 
obverse may also true. group 
neurotic members, who make rational 
decisions individuals only with the 
greatest difficulty, can, properly or- 
ganized and trained group, reach 
highly rational group decisions. Stu- 
dents thinking and its improvement 
who dogmatically reject the possibility 
“group thinking” priori grounds 
are, believe, missing data which are 
strategic contemporary importance 
illuminating the nature thought and 
rationality. 

But the strategic importance study- 
ing the emphasizing group factors 
contemporary rationality may denied 
from the opposite direction. Social 
philosophers and sociologists who are 
impressed with the 
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fluence large and pervasive social 
forces and factors upon policy-making 
and public judgment, whether they 
speak the language 
“Zeitgeist” and “Weltanschauung” 
the hard boiled, “realistic” language 
the influence mass media commu- 
nication and their monopolistic control, 
may question the strategic importance 
seeking extend rationality such 
judgments through the study and train- 
ing groups and organizations. The 
importance the study and the control 
such pervasive “mass” “societal” 
influences upon judgment can readily 
admitted. But the question issue 
not foreclosed the admission. Experi- 
ments like those indicate 
that well-trained and thoughtful groups 
are much less the prey mass appeals 
and mass hysteria than are unorganized 
individuals disorganized groups. 
And, from another angle, the forging 
adequate democratic controls over mass 
media communication the interest 
greater rationality will 
quire, whatever else may involved, 
intelligent and resolute analysis and 
action directed the problem many 
groups and organizations. 

Thus, without denying the influence 
importance “personal” and “mass- 
opinion (societal)” influences upon the 
rationality contemporary judgments, 
can perhaps admit that the approach 


*French, P., “Organized and Un- 
organized Groups Under Fear and Frustration,” 
Studies Topological and Vector Psychology, 
University Iowa Studies Child Welfare, 
No. (1944), 229-308; “The Disruption and 
Cohesion Groups,” Journal Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, (1941), 361-377. 
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the problem rationality through 
the study and control group factors 
relevant has strategic importance 
today. 

(2) Has the study group dynamics 
date thrown any new light upon the 
means and conditions rationality? 

must even more sketchy here 
than before the light the many 
possible suggestive lines answer 
this question. Let remind you again 
the nature the light that may 
expect from “group dynamics.” will 
not for the most part light upon the 
logical pattern valid problem solv- 
ing. “Group dynamics,” like other scien- 
tific and practical enterprises, must de- 
pend upon the philosophic analyst 
“scientific method” and “practical judg- 
ment” for help here, rather than the 
other way around. What may prop- 
erly expect are insights into the social- 
psychological conditions which are 
necessary groups and group members 
are deliberate and decide rationally 
and validly. will little more than 
name three such insights that seem 
find support the work “group dy- 
namics” date. 

Problem-solving can only 
the context some situation and 
relation some problem that situa- 
tion. group people cannot think to- 
gether until they are perceiving com- 
mon situation, until they are reacting 
commonly felt difficulty, until they 
have constructed and selected common 
problem. Yet differing perspectives, 
bolstered differing cognitive equip- 


ment and differing systems value, 
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place people into different situations, 
confront them with different difficulties 
and problems. Rational 
literally impossible under such condi- 
tions. Such conditions are all too fre- 
quently present schools and col- 
leges and school and college class 
rooms, well other organizations 
and social systems, today. The conclu- 
sion seems that collection 
people cannot rational about com- 
mon problem until they have grown 
into group which some measure 
sees and values alike, because without 
such group growth common prob- 
lem 

should added immediately that 
such. group growth possible only 
people learn face together and 
solve the problems created their 
apartness, 
their lack fellow feeling and the 
roots these conditions perceptual, 
cognitive, status and other differences. 
can say with some measure truth 
that groups people can become ra- 
tional about the “content” problems 
presented their jobs, their academic 
discipline their environment gener- 
ally, only they also become rational 
about the relationship 
volved their trying think and work 
together. And these relationship prob- 
lems, solution which condition 
the rational solution our task-prob- 
lems, are frequently unconscious 
most members groups, are seen 
member when becomes conscious 
them “my own private business and 
not subject group examination,” 
are denied priori the basis 
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individualistic ideology and psychology. 
Educators who would educate for ra- 
tionality have here, any this true, 
frontier field study and experimen- 
tation cut out for them. 

The insight just expressed sug- 
gests whole range skills which must 
developed the rational method 
and taught effectively others. Only 
few examples can suggested here. 
may say, and quite correctly, that 
rational problem-solving requires the 
construction common problem. But 
what skills “perception shock,” 
“catharsis,” “observation and feed- 
back,” need group leaders 
members, consultants teachers, 
are make progress helping 
group build common problem 
where radically different perceptions 
and value-perspectives exist?’ may 
say further, and quite rightly, that valid 
and pertinent information needed 
rational problem-solving proceed. 
But what skills need order 
observe and interpret validly the in- 
formation required for the solution 
relationship problems our own group 
organization—a solution which pre- 
conditions the valid definition and solu- 
tion the problems the conscious 
agenda, where are normally better 
equipped with 
skills and devices? 

The point here not that skills and 


Bulletin No. National Training Labo- 
ratory Group Development, op. cit., pages 69- 
for tentative listing some these “human 
relations” skills. 
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techniques are replace methodologi- 
cal principles and understandings the 
conception and practice rationality. 
rather that our conceptions ration- 
ality acquire operational meaning only 
they are employed people 
equipped with the skills required 
carry these conceptions into application 
the groups where thinking going 
on. Here again frontier challenge 
thought and experimentation exists for 
those who would educate effectively 
methods rationality. 

proach problems requires the estab- 
lishment all the conditions, social 
psychological and logical, which are re- 
quired for the solution these prob- 
lems, can not see how can deny 
that rational approach today’s social 
problems must approach. Just 
team approach research yielded 
rapidly immense dividends projects 
technological development under the 
pressure World War II, the rational 
solution pressing educational and so- 
cial problems requires the cooperative 
efforts teams various competences. 
Here again the central importance 
rational methods group collaboration 
under conditions most difficult com- 
munication confronts us. What compe- 
tences must the team? The specific 
answer course depends the re- 
quirements the specific But 
the experience “applied group dy- 
namics” does suggest general answer. 
Research competences must present 
the team and the research compe- 
tences various social sciences will 
normally required. Nor will social 
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science competences enough. The 
philosopher must the team because 
problems value judgment and 
methodology” are inevitably 
involved. Educational competence must 
available. For the solution edu- 
cational social problem, whatever 
else involves, must involve the reedu- 
cation the people involved new 
attitudes, new knowledge, new stand- 
ards and new relationships. And action 
leadership must the team, typi- 
cally with leadership various 
action interests with concern the 
problems represented. 

You may say that this clearly im- 
possible. The academic habits spe- 
the institutionalized separation 
theory and practice, the deep cleav- 
ages between action interests 
tween the leaders various interest 
groups, etc., present insurmountable dif- 
ficulties. And may impossible. But 
may also true that the admis- 
sion impossibility here are also ad- 
mitting the impossibility rational 
solution many contemporary social 
and educational problems. And this 
admission that could make only 
with the greatest reluctance. 

should made clear that such 
team approach way denies the im- 
portance the training specialists 
various sorts. But does set require- 
ments for certain “new” emphases 
such training. does not deny the sig- 
nificance partial contributions spe- 
social and educational prob- 
lems formed independently. But does 
compel see and plan and publish 
such contributions “partial” contribu- 
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tions larger problems requiring wider 
collaboration the processes their 
solution. 

(3) What does this alleged interra- 
lationship between group dynamics and 
rationality mean for the philosopher 
and philosopher education? 

suggests, first all, that the 
philosopher must learn see himself 
tribute optimally building the condi- 
tions rationality today. His general 
functions the problem-solving team 
have been indicated—as expert value 
judgments, the ethics and politics 
democracy and “general methodol- 
ogy.” The demands upon both his ver- 
satility and his integrity traffics 
with psychologists, with other social 
scientists, with practical educators and 
with action leaders, will great. The 
demands upon his skills collaboration 
will heavy. Probably Plato’s dictum 
that philosophers should kings and 
should teach other philosophers 
kings rational state puts more 
stringent requirements upon the philoso- 
pher than the present rash suggestion 
that they become members democrat- 
and scientific, problem solving teams. 
But perhaps, even so, the proposal de- 
serves much serious study and analy- 
sis democratic philosophers Plato’s 
compelling aristocratic proposal has re- 
ceived from aristocratic and democratic 
philosophers alike. 

The requirements, suggested 
these allegedly necessary interrelation- 
ships, for the retraining ourselves 
and for the training our students levy 
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additional and, the present con- 
text, final tax upon the ingenuitv and 
phers education today. Certainly, 
have only very dimly suggested some 
the elements and methods such 
training. truth, the general state 
our knowledge about the proper train- 
ing philosophers education our 
time seems only little less dim 
than own remarks. Perhaps re- 
marks suggest one direction which 
our knowledge concerning our own self- 
training and concerning the training 
our students needs extended. 
Summary. have suggested that the 
extension our knowledge the irra- 
tional man and the widely-pressed 
alternatives rationality the 
mate arbiter human choice and guide 
human conduct, which have charac- 
terized our century, challenge philoso- 


phers reconstruct their conceptions 
the nature and method 
have argued that “group dynamics,” 
though often seen educators 
alternative the method rationality, 
best seen concerned with the social- 
psychological conditions required the 
method rationality and the learn- 
ing this method various group 
settings. From this alleged mutual re- 
lationship, have derived what may 
seem times have been outrageously 
sweeping conclusions the task 
extending rationality our time and 
the place philosophers that task. 
However outrageous certain 
derivations may prove have been, 
hope that have least convinced you 
that “applied group dynamics” does 
offer promising field for study edu- 
cators generally and particularly phi- 
losophers education. 


TEACHING AND THE TEACHER 


ever there was cause, ever there can cause, worthy 
upheld all toil sacrifice that the human hand heart can 
endure, the cause Education. has intrinsic and indestructible 
merits. holds the welfare mankind its embrace, the protecting 
arms mother hold her infant her bosom. The very ignorance 
and selfishness which obstruct its path are the strongest arguments for 
its promotion, for furnishes the only adequate means for their 
Mann Common School Journal, 1842. 
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Some Modern Philosophers 


Education 


ORDERED and comprehensive un- 
derstanding life and its setting 
philosophy. The process acquir- 
ordered understanding life and its 
setting education. follows, has al- 
ways followed, that philosophy ger- 
mane education. Any system edu- 
cation that rises above folk-life levels 
likely find its major cues expressed 
philosophy. And from that follows 
that any philosopher who cares deeply 
about education strategic position 
point out the links between his for- 
mulated view life and educational 
program. 

There have been, fortunately, those 
philosophers concerned about edu- 
cation that they have given major 
place their thinking. But more have 
failed see, education, oppor- 
tunity for the exercise their keen 
reasoning. Its problems 
seemed them philosophical 
problems. 

his day, Plato saw and expanded 
the relationship between philosophy and 
education. sounded the keynote. 
Others have picked the lead, and 
carried on. the 1890’s and the early 
1900’s education this country largely 
followed the guidance the German 
realist Herbart; the Herbartian philoso- 


phy education dominated our scene. 
Then America produced its own pattern 
thought Dewey, pragmatist 
philosophy, conceived the pithy view 
that “the most penetrating definition 
philosophy which can given is, then, 
that the theory education its 
most general phases.” Dewey has spent 
half-century developing this theme, 
becoming the most constructive thinker 
our day the field philosophy- 
education. During the same period, 
Italy, the idealist Giovanni Gentile took 
the ground that “in all times, philoso- 
phy has been found hold the problem 
education its bosom.” America 
have ignored Gentile, liking better 
the reform ideas his contemporary 
Dewey, but nevertheless Gentile did 
somewhat comparable job planning 
education terms his philosophy. 
These men not only saw intimate 
tie between education and philosophy, 
and thought out, but they did some- 
thing about it. philosophy that does 
not function some social way 
philosophy the cloister. Herbart 
founded experimental school the 
German university where taught. 
Dewey did the same the University 
Chicago. Thus they avoided mere 
intellectualistic philosophies educa- 
tion. Gentile was minister education 
Italy for time, undertaking edu- 
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cational reorganization along the lines 
his own analyses. 

those many cases where philoso- 
phers have had something say about 
education, without taking education into 
the very heart philosophy, their 
utterances have, the main, been fairly 
commonplace. John Locke England, 
during our colonial period, for example, 
took high rank philosophy, and wrote 
treatise education. The book de- 
serves our epithet; was “common- 
place.” relation education his 
thought displayed none the origi- 
nality manifested his discussions 
epistemology. When came writing 
directly about education, Locke seems 
have entirely overlooked his own 
good thinking the problem 
edge. 

William James, first great American 
figure psychology, said many pun- 
gent thing about education the turn 
the century. his last years 
drifted over into philosophy, and dis- 
played the same originality mind 
that had appeared his psychology. 
But did not live long enough, after 
making the transition, work out the 
significance his philosophy for edu- 
cation. Even had lived long enough 
work out such matter the chances 
are, inferring from the fact that his 
earlier thoughts education were 
more than incidental corollaries his 
pyschology, that would never have 
achieved great educational philosophy. 

matter fact, excepting such 
men and Dewey and 
Gentile, the men who, this century, 
have meant most education have been 
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those who were first and foremost edu- 
cationists, with side-interest 
phy most. The very number such 
men has made any one 
them become the standout that 
Dewey has become through fostering 
education within his study philoso- 
phy. But their total influence has been 
enormous. 

The magnitude the conception 
education important the magni- 
tude the philosophy. put either 
element, education philosophy, sub- 
sidiary the other, achieves less than 
the fullest possibility. 
passion for studying education, operat- 
ing within consuming passion for 
philosophy, has proved the most 
productive contributor education. Un- 
fortunately the genius the combina- 
tion has been rare. 


Turn now consider philosopher 
who asserts that philosophy unfruit- 
ful for education. The case that 
versity. has done superior job 
stating his ideas education. That his 
conclusions have been the unpopular 
side not the thing that counts the 
present inquiry. The issue before 
whether correct his claim that 
philosophy has nothing contribute 
educational thought. 

Woodbridge cannot introduced 
great constructive philosopher, but 
philosophy teacher merit. Nor 
education. His essays education have 
not led modifying concepts, but have 
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been defense the oft-called tradi- 
tional ideas education. For that posi- 
tion has made outstanding presen- 
tation, with the question relation 
philosophy education coming 
the bone contention. 

Twenty years ago Woodbridge de- 
livered series three lectures the 
general theme Contrasts Educa- 
tion. Obviously was 
designed forecast the fact that op- 
posed views would 
Specific titles were follows: Education 
and Evolution; Education and Philoso- 
phy; Education and History. Had the 
first lecture been entitled “Education 
and Nature,” its title might have 
seemed more apposite. Woodbridge 
might have stated his three inquiries 
question form follows: What does 
consideration nature and our place 
therein mean for education; what 
philosophical considerations offer for 
education, they offer anything; 
current trends education preserve the 
historical continuity the course set 
its evolution? The lectures were later 
produced printed form that they 
became available the general reading 
public. 

For our purposes well that 
once Woodbridge’s second state- 
ment, the one Education and 
Philosophy. From our starting point 
that discussion then wander 
among Woodbridge’s sentences without 
strict sequence, desiring only fair 
him and clear our readers, while 
writing with brevity. 

“Deciding first philosophy, and 
then proceeding teach terms it, 
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about the worst thing that can do,” 
said Woodbridge. may suspect that 
meant intimate that sees 
what extent the “new” education builds 
own philosophy not being pragma- 
tism, and his own ideas education 
not being those the new educational 
thought, holds philosophy responsi- 
ble for what regards error edu- 
cation, and regrets that education should 
have borrowed from philosophy. 
doing, may further suspect, 
does not realize what degree his own 
ideas education, being those long 
familiar him common views among 
school people, are the ripe product 
his own type philosophy, namely, 
realism. sees wrong for education 
follow pragmatism; overlooks the 
fact that, traditionally, education was 
follower realism and idealism. 
not condoning this traditional relation- 
ship; simply fails see it. His pro- 
cedure show how the facts life, 
not the theories philosophy, gave 
the traditional school. 

Woodbridge assigns philosophers 
definite task relation education, 
however. That task the defense our 
faith education, the provision in- 
tellectual grounds for our belief edu- 
cation. “We turn the philosophers 
help out. expect them find 
reasons for the faith education that 
us.” faith may come without 
foundation 
should help find such foundation, 
however. Philosophers should the 
heavy thinking for the people who 
accept beliefs faith. Can any philoso- 
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pher, any other person, establish in- 
tellectual grounds for belief without 
involving 
Woodbridge evidently thinks can 
done. 

begets its own faith 
spite all philosophies.” “It faith 
education and not the speculations 
philosophy which turns education into 
essentially moral life.” “Evolution 
has given life; education has given 
the kind life distinguish 
human.” Faith education justified 
the facts the kind life educa- 
tion enables live, would ap- 
pear. that so, one wonders why 
call upon philosophers “find reasons 
for the faith education that us.” 
That is, Woodbridge seems have 
talked himself out the need for 
philosophers that himself had de- 
clared exist. But surely this faith, the 
place that occupies his thinking, 
and its justification—whether the 
basis experience, the basis 
philosophers’ reasons—are elements 
Woodbridge’s philosophy education, 
and related his general philosophy 
life. 

Turn now Woodbridge’s consider- 
ation nature relation education. 
“If speak evolution natural, 
must speak education artificial. The 
two are far from being natural the 
same sense.” Yet education natural 
the sense that nature impels 
learn about nature. are built like 
that. Nature “has made and 
education human necessity; the stars, 
bright they are, she does not send 
school.” 
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Education discipline, “the disci- 
pline conserving from generation 
generation what has been discovered 
about nature.” the worth, lack 
worth, discipline, can only 
amazed those philosophers who 
preach that discipline misfortune.” 
is, then, conservative the 
sense serving keep intact the ac- 
cumulated body knowledge about 
nature, including our knowledge 
how utilize the laws and resources 
nature. 

The basic learnings for acquire 
school are language, mathematics, 
tools. view the announced pro- 
gram, that conserving the accumu- 
lated knowledge nature, evident 
that have something more 
than just master language, mathe- 
matics, tools. But these latter may 
considered, for Woodbridge, the foun- 
dation learning. means these 
learn about nature; such learning 
must include the adding knowledge 
the previous sum-total, infer, al- 
though one might think that Wood- 
bridge does not expect schools effect 
extension knowledge since does 
not specify school function. How- 
ever, knowing the space limitations 
Woodbridge’s presentation (three 
tures) cannot critical the scope 
the presentation. Woodbridge 
clear the general nature the 
educational task. That task the acqui- 
sition knowledge the conventional 
sense “learning.” 

Woodbridge cannot avoid the ques- 
tion the part played education 
the pupils’ experiences. him the 
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school place where experience 
hastened. enter school the 
level immature experience; must 
and bound higher level; the 
pupil must grow experience faster 
than society has grown, ever 
make the transition from immature 
mature participation life society. 
“The world ideas the school is, 
very real sense, world foreign the 
experience the students. Their ex- 
perience must brought the level 
it,” the school. sense detach 
children from the slow run out-of- 
school experiencing, accelerate the speed 
experiencing, and return the students 
out-of-school life when they have 
learned enough cope with life the 
levels attained society the course 
its evolution. The “detachment” that 
has been mentioned not de- 
ciety higher levels. 

not surprising Woodbridge 
that schools have tended become 
scholastic. “By that mean that they 
tend have more concern for what 
they teach than for those they teach. 
think they ought to.” “Respect for 
persons what the old education neg- 
lected. would pity, would 
not, the new should neglect respect 
for learning. Which, after all, the 
more important?” Woodbridge 
places himself the side the “scho- 
lastic and logical” school rather than 
the side the “humanitarian and psy- 
chological” school. have come the 
conclusion that what (Plato) meant 
was this: that education solid 
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ground when that which taught con- 
trols those who learn and that 
not such solid ground when those 
who learn control what taught.” 

strongly does Woodbridge believe 
that the learning language, mathe- 
matics, the use tools, the basic pro- 
gram the school that calls such 
teaching duty. The duty imposed 
our relations nature, that “there 
education support this duty.” Disci- 
pline achieved the response the 
duty; doing our duty learning, 
keeping the heritage, live morally. 
History, the story the evolution 
society, seems Woodbridge sup- 
port the contention that the school 
should evolve pari with the 
changes our knowledge nature and 
consequent changes ways living. 
There need for philosophy ob- 
trude itself upon the educational scene 
and arbitrarily replan the program 
education. The contrast types edu- 
cation the contrast between education 
directed philosophy (the new edu- 
cation), and education directed na- 
ture (the old education), according 
Woodbridge. 

appears that the old educa- 
tion conformed philosophy just 
much does the new. During the 
twenty years that have elapsed since 
Woodbridge’s declarations have ac- 
cepted the idea that the new education 
more humane than the old, that 
right demanding that the school 
stay closer the out-of-school. That 
the new education will, the long run, 
uproot the idea learning func- 
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tion the school, deliberate and effort- 
ful learning, seems more doubtful now 
than did twenty years ago. The new 
education, instead supplanting the 
old education, has been ameliorating 
influence; probably the balance between 
the two has not yet been fully effected. 
But appears probable that shall 
shortly cease speak “old” and 
“new” educations, and realize that cer- 
tain corrections were desirable, and were 
made. That is, will see that there 
has been violent revolution edu- 
cation, that progress education still 
dures, paralleling social development. 

has been interesting thing that, 
within the lifetimes many Americans 
still living, there have been two the 
relatively rare great contributions from 
philosophy education, those offered 
Herbart and Dewey. The former 
was less shocking than the latter the 
minds most people; tended 
emend educational practice without 
challenging the presuppositions edu- 
cational thought. placid had been 
the relations between philosophy and 
education that even student philoso- 
phy, Woodbridge, seems not have 
realized that there was relationship 
until Dewey made clear. Even then 
Woodbridge disputed it. 


example philosopher who 
had things say about education, but 
did not effect conjunction between his 
philosophy and his thoughts educa- 
tion, mentioned John Locke above. 
But Locke, while 


pher, was not our century. should 
like cite cases within our own day, 

Among prominent 
phers the present period are Alfred 
Whitehead and Bertrand Russell. Both 
have been prolific writers; both impress 
readers keen thinkers; both have 
done some teaching 
versities; both have produced books 
education. 

Woodbridge may regarded 
conventional his educational opinions, 
holding traditional views, Russell 
may taken example the un- 
conventional thinker. And not only 
respect education that that asser- 
tion applies. Russell not much 
his thinking. Prevailing ideas, social 
conventions, such, arouse rever- 
ence him. may agree with wide- 
spread belief, but that because there 
happens coincidence between his 
thought and that many others; 
others’ judgments not compel him. 
this writer’s mind Russell good 
example the freethinker one 
can find. Not contrary spirit, but 
independent mind the characteristic 
Bertrand Russell. has seemed 
occasion free change his own 
views disagree with those 
others. might called poor party 
man; that is, does not follow rigor- 
ously the thought pattern any group 
any philosophy. 

must caution ourselves against 
the danger suggesting that Russell 
freak. extremely able man, 
probably his best when employing 


mathematical and scientific concepts 
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his philosophical thinking, perhaps least 
impressive when talks social or- 
ganization and social life. Russell too 
much individualist his thinking, 
too free and bold thinker, become 
social leader any area. 

Probably the best known Russell’s 
discussions education that pub- 
lished this country under the title 
Education and the Modern World; 
England known Education and 
the Social Order. There second book 
education, Education and the Good 
Life, but attention will given 
this discussion. 

The chapter titles Education and 
the Modern World fit well into the 
book title: “The Individual and the 
Citizen”; “Aristocrats, Democrats, and 
Bureaucrats”; Educa- 
tion”; “Class Feeling Education”; 
“Education and Economics”; 
ganda Education”; those are repre- 
sentative chapter titles named ran- 
dom. They are such call for treat- 
ment social scientist, for best re- 
sults. pointed out above, social science 
does not seem Russell’s best field 
thought. There is, however, ob- 
scurity thought; Russell thorough- 
understandable. 

The first and last chapters the 
book are more closely related each 
other than are any other two chapters; 
with slight changes the last chapter 
could made into continuation the 
first. The two will considered to- 
gether. digest can made fol- 
low the full course the argument, 
but digest can made that will serve 
the purpose this paper. The next 


paragraph constitutes such digest. 

The expense modern education, 
serving all youth, prohibitive all 
agencies other than the state. The state, 
such, primarily interested the 
education the citizen, not the man. 
The tendency the part the state 
insist the promotion those as- 
pects virtue which preserve and 
strengthen the state. However, that 
not the whole the story. Where the 
state the agency the people the 
state there are forces work pre- 
vent state-supported education from be- 
coming merely the tool the state. 
Individual development more largely 
ideal religion than state, for 
example; that is, development the 
individual such. Whereas the state 
strives maintain the status quo, mod- 
ern science thinks terms discovery 
and invention. Religion and science are 
illustrative protective influences. But 
the whole the state-supported school 
expected foster patriotism nation- 
alistic type, and general refrain 
from fostering ideas making prac- 
tical reality the idea one world. 
The state-supported school thus tends 
limit the education the youth two 
fronts, his personality such, and his 
inner relation the world large. 
“The establishment international 
authority strong impose 
its settlement disputes upon recalci- 
trant States is, convinced, the 
most important reform from educa- 
tional well from every other point 
view.” 

One may disagree with Russell 
any wise, without affecting our situa- 
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tion. One may say that, those things 
were true before the second world war, 
when Russell was writing, they are now 
less true, that are heading the 
direction which was pointing 
twenty years ago. The point our pres- 
entation make clear that Russell 
arguing the question desirable 
education for our times without con- 
scious intentional recourse, 
part, the philosophical system which 
favors. 

may suspected that Russell, 
his views social problems, guided 
entirely social philosophy, not 
general philosophy, say the things 
does say. Our judgment that 
matter might affected knowledge 
that holds inheritance the English 
title “earl.” the further 
edge that does not use the title. 
Either fact might seem index 
social-class attitude. all events 
should examine the content such chap- 
ters those entitled “Class Feeling 
Education,” and “Education Under 
Communism,” see there are traces 
strong feeling. 

The chapter last named gives hint 
any leaning toward communism. 
grants little the communistic system 
the respect gains the social 
status the Russian proletariat. The 
soviet system started from economic 
scratch, speak; other words, the 
nomically that almost any departure 
from previous conditions would yield 
apparent gain the lower classes. 
What the proletariat has expect, so- 
cially, from the future course com- 
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munism uncertain. “The whole 
Marxian philosophy much con- 
cerned with the class struggle that 
becomes vague and indefinite when 
contemplates the classless world aims 
creating.” regards dialectical ma- 
terialism, the philosophy underlying 
Russian communism, not inherently 
related communism, and thinks that, 
should communism become successful 
economic structure, the philosophical 
background would probably fade out 
the picture. 

Russell sees reflections our own 
class distinctions our educational sys- 
tems. Those England are different 
from those the United States. All 
these reflections are unfortunate because 
they mean different educations for dif- 
ferent classes. the whole judges 
that the education the poor receive, 
far its kind concerned, superior 
that offered the rich. 

Russell’s severest strictures 
vailing types education are found 
his comments religious training. Any- 
one who has read his earlier monograph 
What Believe not surprised 
what appears the book are con- 
sidering. the latter declares him- 
self believing with the intensely or- 
thodox that the kind training 
given religion matter first 
moment, but his kind would not 
that the orthodox. totally dis- 
agrees with many who are indifferent 
about religion, but who think that their 
children may safely given conven- 
tional religious instruction. thinks 
all religious instruction should dom- 
inated the following concept: “For 
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such reasons have been consider- 
ing, any creed, matter what, likely 
regarded exempt from the intel- 
lectual scrutiny which our more 
scientific beliefs are subjected.” 

there any one idea which seems 
dominate educational think- 
ing, the idea that “instruction 
better when teaches truth than when 
teaches falsehood.” Applied the 
teaching history, for example, this 
means that the same history should 
taught every country, and should 
taught the same way. There 
sentiment not supported cold facts. 
The same concept should apply re- 
ligion, sex, morality. this gen- 
eral concept only that can find any 
revelation Russell’s philosophy 
Education and the Modern World. 
central the realism which mildly 
professes, but which too individual- 
istic hold consistently. 


the work Whitehead the 
field the discussion education, 
can disposed most briefly. 
author volume which carries the un- 
enlightening title The Aims Educa- 
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tion and Other Essays. The title tells 
what may expect find the first 
chapter, and more. There im- 
mediate relationship between the sev- 
eral chapters. That because the book 
various occasions; merely collec- 
tion Whitehead essays; otherwise 
there unity thought. 

Whitehead keener philosopher 
than Russell, but has not given 
much himself the study educa- 
tion has even Russell. another 
the series descending steps from 
Dewey Woodbridge Russell 
Whitehead, “descending” the matter 
utilizing the relationship between 
philosophy and education. 

started out with statement 
the potential value philosophy for 
education, which became actual 
Dewey. Otherwise America this 
generation the possibilities are only pos- 
sibilities. Dewey appeared the scene 
before the fruits Herbart’s influence 
upon the United States were beyond 
their prime. Can anticipate 
cession such influences from now on? 
Unfortunately, this moment 
prominent philosopher who sees edu- 
cation the richest field for his reasoning 
visible above the horizon. 


The man who amasses goods and chattels with intention self- 
improvement like dog that does not eat.— 
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the More Prepared 


Everts 


walked into strange retreat 
leading from only street 

with sign that ENTER— 
ALL WHO WILL AND DARE! 


looked about and thought saw 

the shadow open door 

and followed and could have sworn 

stopped beside to-be-born 

who wore number its arm; 

whose tongue ticked out the word: ALARM! 


stooped touch it, when alack— 
front him turned black 

the while its face grew old and red, 
its eyes inset with dread. 


stooped again, when there, alas— 
front him turned grass... 
and disappeared though air 
without sign that was there. 


Puzzled the consequence 
—though sensing its significance— 
still had time walk away 
from the strange retreat (that day) 
having entered there and dared 
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This Generation College Youth 


Hans 


ouTH, after the second World War, 
little the “lost generation” 
feeling which characterized its parents 
twenty-five years ago. Yet the genera- 
tion the 20s faced seemingly much 
more promising and prosperous scene 
both home and abroad. Today has 
become trite though true common- 
place that the United States, and the 
whole mankind, passing through 
crisis. Scientists and moralists find 
multiple horrors which this crisis holds 
for the future. Escape into cynicism and 
dissipation would timely under such 
but instead, this genera- 
tion college youth has been sobered 
the crises the last fifteen years. 
has started re-appraise America’s heri- 
tage and its position the world. 

The unexpected threat Hitlerism 
and the even more formidable and un- 
shocked youth into thinking about fun- 
damentals, has become increasingly 
clear that these threats cannot met 
military armaments alone. Arms 
are indispensable guarantee national 
survival, but would mistake 
think the danger above all mili- 
tary. Nor the threat national so- 
whether the German the 
Russian type, directed solely against the 
free economic system, the only one 
far that has succeeded providing the 
masses with high standard living. 


Koun 


Stalinism, Hitlerism before it, chal- 
lenges the whole fabric liberal civili- 
zation. They deny and reject the very 
structure the tradition which has 
grown Western Europe and spread 
from there the eighteenth century 
the other shore the North Atlantic. 
this challenge the West has find 
response. Defense against attack 
carried fanatical faith not easy. 
this generation college youth pre- 
pared for it? Does the recent past sup- 
ply spiritual arms for the necessary re- 
sponse which will demand rethinking 
and re-invigoration the traditions 
free men? Liberal arts colleges have 
form the youth capable that. 
Eighteenth century European philos- 
ophers and intellectuals saw the un- 
known and distant English settlement 
North America the possibility for 
the realization their dreams prog- 
ress, the promised land, where virtuous 
men living virgin nature would 
build the ideal society, fulfilling the 
hopes the age reason. But real 
nature was way kind eight- 
eenth century Rousseauists believed. 
the new continent, especially New 
England, the settlers found hard soil 
scant fertility, immense primeval 
forests without roads amenities, 
wilderness which exacted all-out ef- 
fort turn into place fit live in. 
this struggle against overwhelming 
odds, one side human nature was 
developed degree unknown else- 
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where, the man who builds and forges 
and constructs, the man who masters 
nature and gains proud confidence his 
own self-reliant powers. 

Thus America became the country 
which the spirit enterprise, initia- 
tive, optimistic belief the future 
man, triumphed. became the lead- 
ing nation technology, applied 
science, ever-new mechanical discov- 
eries. But paid the price. The Ameri- 
can outlook became 
tarian. Material conquests beckoned and 
brought ample and enviable rewards. 
But there was little time and little in- 
clination for disinterested theory. The 
platonic pursuit matters the spirit 
and beauty seemed luxury. The 
United States became model eco- 
nomic creativeness and technological 
progress beyond the dreams preced- 
ing generations. did not become 
radiant center spiritual energy. 
the nineteenth century the western 
European intellectuals abandoned their 
expectations American 
They began despise pity the pur- 
suit the dollar and the cult the 
machine. Only Europe’s down-trodden 
and impoverished masses continued 
look America promised land. 

But the achievement America was 
time purely economic. That the 
United States became technologically 
the most prosperous country earth 
was less important than the fact that 
was politically the freest and most 
advanced land. Here the traditions 
English liberty, the heritage Milton 
and Locke, habeas corpus and toler- 
ance, grew into universal message for 


all men, not only for those English 
descent, into free society based upon 
respect for the individual, giving him 
scope for unfettered and spontaneous de- 
velopment, unknown even England, 
But American well-being 
liberty longer suffice. What 
needed today, for the United States and 
for the Western world, the assertion 
the spiritual, non-utilitarian values 
which, often without any articulate 
clarity, all American life from the days 
the founding fathers until today has 
rested. These values alone have made 
the economic progress and the political 
liberty possible. They were inherited 
from the free societies the other side 
the Atlantic. face the chal- 
lenges raised against these values, 
the task the liberal arts college 
prepare youth meet this challenge 
and thus re-establish firmly the foun- 
dation which political liberty rests. 


Higher education cannot exhaust it- 
self the preparation young people 
for citizenship for place well- 
adjusted useful members 
This may the purpose all educa- 
tion. not the criterion higher 
education. Useful knowledge being 
imparted, and should ever 
increasing degree, technical and pro- 
fessional schools. liberal arts colleges, 
youth should pursue knowledge for its 
own sake. The higher intellectual and 
spiritual functions are 
functions. They not lend themselves 
any immediate practical use, but they 
open higher forms experience, 
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they make men look out ever wider 
horizons, they give profound and en- 
during pleasure and enlarge the un- 
derstanding life. They provide inner 
resources face the trials and hard- 
ships, the frustrations and sufferings in- 
herent human Without them 
life would infinitely poorer and ulti- 
mately 

The wrong attitude toward higher 
education manifests itself clearly the 
approach one the foundations 
all our civilized education. one asks 
American students study the classical 
languages and civilizations, one often 
receives the saddening answer, what 
use can such study me? But 
liberal arts colleges fulfill their func- 
tion only they not emphasize mat- 
ters immediate use so-called 
practical importance. 

study languages—and the first 
line the classical languages—is most 
valuable discipline itself, and such 
welcomed, for nothing 
achieved higher education without 
hard work, without disciplined dedica- 
tion, without deep respect for intellec- 
tual values such. the closer ac- 
quaintance with classical civilization, 
which our founding fathers had, are 
going the roots our civilization, 
the sources from which its inspiration 
and its ability regeneration has flowed 
throughout the centuries. 

Instead travelling this hard road 
the sources, the present generation 
seems rely more and more for its 
salvation manipulating techniques. 
the idolatry technology has now 
succeeded the idolatry social science 
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and psychology. Everybody look- 
ing for peace mind, for panaceas 
solve all the evils the world 
through establishing well-adjusted av- 
erages. But higher education aims not 
creating too well-adjusted individuals, 
but personalities whose minds and 
hearts continue agitated beyond 
the years adolescence, not 
adolescent way, but 
mature, critical and searching way. 
They should ask themselves trouble- 
some questions without stipulating easy 
solutions happy ends, knowing well 
that there are answers, and certainly 
ready-made answers, many ques- 
tions and many problems, panaceas 
the ills the individual, society, 
and mankind. What Socrates did, 
should all learn our small 
scale, examine life with 
mind, weighing all the alternatives. 
his never resting intellectual curiosity 
the old sage preserved his youth. 
This is, however, plea for eternal 
youth. Youth should leave the colleges 
fully adult persons. There time 
any more for the protracted childhood, 
for the “kids” their twenties, and the 
“boys and girls” their thirties and 
forties, who people the American scene 
and adorn queerly the American lan- 
guage. Few among our college students 
will turn into scholars artists 
saints. The vast majority them 
should not even try. But all them 
should carry with them from the liberal 
arts college into maturity keen under- 
standing of, and cheerful respect for 
the disinterested pursuit scholarship, 
the great works art, the exemplary 
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inspiration saintly conduct. They 
should enliven and brighten American 
life with that gift discrimination, 
which even without consciously ex- 
pressed reasons makes them prefer 
great tragedy musical show and 
literary classic the current best-seller. 
They should fully grow during their 
college years into the spiritual heritage 
Western civilization, which 
origin has been Mediterranean civili- 
zation, and its modern form, since 
the seventeenth century, has become 
North-Atlantic civilization. 

The world events the last decades 
have put added responsibility upon 
the United States. Western Europe has 
shown during that time signs spirit- 
ual fatigue. Fascism and Communism 
have spread their growing confusion 
minds and hearts. The intellectual scene 
has been dominated the feeling 
frustration expressed Franz Kafka; 
the emphasis placed Barth 
the fearful abyss separating men from 
God; the nihilism animating the 
heroes rather non-heroes Aldous 
Huxley’s “Point Counter-Point”; 
anxiety which Martin Heidegger, the 
representative philosopher contempo- 
rary Germany, regards the dominat- 
ing obsession man; the idealiza- 
tion the disciplined militant worker, 
technological robot, presented 
Ernst Juenger, the greatest writer 
contemporary Germany; the nausea 
which Sartre speaks; labor 
Sisyphus, which the most gifted 
French writer, Albert Camus, sees the 
symbol human life. These are only 
few examples taken random from 
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the vast and varied scenery the waste- 
land into which Europe 
formed result the disaster the 
first World War. These developments 
found their climax the annihilation 
There the individual became the mere 
object historical biological 
ruthlessly sacrificed the inexorable 
march history and deified abstrac- 
tions like race class. 

More and more Europe will look- 
ing across the Atlantic—not for dollars 
for free elections—but for new 
vitality, giving hope and strength the 
spiritual life the common Western 
civilization. Only college youth deeply 
steeped the values this civilization, 
and courageously facing the realities and 
the difficulties life ahead will able 
help this For the future will 
very difficult. For many years 
come, probably for the life-time the 
present college generation, men will live 
insecure world with very little 
peace mind. This world cannot 
made more secure wishful thinking 
moralistic preaching. useless, and 
often positively harmful, believe that 
something being achieved when well- 
meaning people exhort the nations 
away with greed with distrust. 
These generalities avoid the concrete 
problems where the difficulties lie 
which have find answer the 
slow and hard way. 

The number misleading cliches 
which are thoughtlessly thrown around 
today bewildering. are told that 
arms there security, which 
true. But neither there any security 
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disarming. Hitler and Stalin tried 
before 1940 find security armament 
and failed. Britain and tried before 
1940 find security disarming and 
failed. Panicky thinking helps little 
wishful thinking; unbounded and 
unfounded pessimism which foresees the 
destruction all life this earth 
bad unbounded and unfounded 
optimism which believes the sudden 
transformation collective man into 
exemplars wisdom and goodness. 
Both prevent clear thinking and timely 
action. There were prophets doom 
who foretold the annihilation all 
civilization result the invention 
airplanes before 1938; similar proph- 
ets doom appeared 1945 with the 
invention the atom bomb; they are 
now vocal with the invention the 
hydrogen bomb; their prophecy doom 
will repeated any new invention 
that kind. Mankind certainly could lead 
highly civilized life without aircraft and 
without atomic energy. But the wailing 
over these inventions will not the 
slightest the concrete problems which 
have clarify, without fear and 
without illusions. The dangerous times 
ahead force live higher planes 
consciousness and conscience than 
have been accustomed to. Here again, 
the youth trained liberal arts col- 
leges which should take the lead. 

the last three years the American 
people have made great progress 
responsible thinking about the world 
which they have live. From March 
1947, when President Truman 
nounced new American policy sup- 
port for Turkey and Greece against out- 
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side aggression, they traveled the road 
the Atlantic Pact and the United 
Nations action Korea astonish- 
ingly short time. But this itself amaz- 
ing achievement not enough. The 
American people must learn, and 
learning, that they have plan not only 
for passing emergency but for new 
period history which will with 
them for any foreseeable future. They 
are now beginning awake the reali- 
zation this unforeseen and unprece- 
dented situation and the ebligating 
nature their spiritual and intellectual 
heritage. 


Twelve fifteen years ago American 
College youth had little understanding 
for the values Western civilization 
and free society. The period de- 
bunking had produced cynical indif- 
ference spiritual moral issues which 
were regarded clever rationalizations 
corporate interests individual 
greed. awful cost, Hitler has ren- 
dered service, making con- 
scious the danger threatening civiliza- 
tion. have become conscious its 
fragility and vulnerability. normal 
seemingly normal times—and who 
does not remember the return nor- 
malcy after 1918—we are taking our 
individual liberty and the values 
civilized life much for granted that 
not pay any attention them and 
hardly esteem them. Only the sudden 
and unexpected danger which they 
have been exposed these last decades have 
awakened the realization their 
nature. Today know that life without 
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them not life all. Thus goes with 
most indispensable elements which 
take for granted. not think 
air its value normal But 
suddenly cannot breathe know 
that there nothing more precious than 
air. Ever present air, seems time 
youth and therefore hardly any value, 
until suddenly late moment men 
awaken the irreparable loss what 
now seems the most valuable posses- 
sions. The opera “Der Rosenkavalier” 
deals with this subject the unforget- 
table words the great Austrian poet 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal, when the 
princess realizes the approaching inevi- 
table end her affair with young Oc- 
tavian. passage unsurpassed its 
musical poetry, the middle-aged and still 
beautiful woman becomes aware the 
unique nature time: 
Time, that curious thing; 
one just lives, seems like nothing 
all! 
But then suddenly one feels nothing 
but it. 
all around us, also within us. 
All veins feel its throbbing, 
And between and thee, 
flows silence, trickles like sand 
the hour 


Thus happens with liberty and with 
the security which law gives the indi- 
vidual free society. normal times 
seems like nothing all, one takes 
for granted, but then suddenly, when 
there danger the knock the door 
secret police the stillness night, 
one feels nothing but it. the years 
ahead, the liberty the individual and 
the spontaneous growth our spiritual 
heritage will values which will felt 
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poignantly. College youth will have 
understand and sustain them. 

The United States growing into the 
unsought role the guardian West- 
ern civilization. has become com- 
monplace say that the center eco- 
nomic and political gravity the West- 
ern world has shifted the United 
States. not yet always clearly seen 
that the chief responsibility for the spiri- 
tual invigoration the Atlantic com- 
munity, with its wealth diversity 
within fundamental unity, has also de- 
volved upon the United States. 
higher education and college youth 
goes the responsibility and the honor 
creating the conditions which might allow 
Americans, humbly and painful con- 
sciousness their limitations, assume 
their share this common task the 
Atlantic community. that field, more 
even than the economic military 
one, the fullest collaboration with west- 
ern Europe indispensable and carries 
itself great promise and hope. 
positive and lasting aspect 
interdependence which way 
confined the momentary needs 
security prosperity. The foundations 
the common Atlantic civilization were 
laid the eighteenth century, when 
the English Britain and the English 
North America and the French en- 
tered into, and kept alive, uninter- 
rupted cultural exchange and intellectual 
conversation. These efforts are coming 
fruition our time. Perhaps 1950 
may some respects nearer 1750 
than 1850, above all the feeling 
growing interdependence against na- 
tional and nationalist 
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The threat which Stalinism presents 
the Western world not only, and 
not primarily, one impoverishment 
and lower standards living, and even 
not the destruction liberty. Stalin- 
ism meant also Russia impoverish- 
ment and loss liberty, but Russia had 
always low standard living and 
liberty had there only very short and 
precarious existence. Yet Russia the 
years before the seizure power 
communism offered the spectacle 
rich and spontaneous spiritual life, 
marvellous growth all the forms 
beautiful art and searching thought 
which fertilized, uninterrupted 
stream exchange, the writers and 
artists the West. Stalinism put 
end pressing all intellectual life 
stroyed contemplation and meditation, 
disinterested seeking and lonely daring, 
the foundations which alone crea- 
tive civilized life can rest. Wherever 
Stalinism spreads, there descends like 
blight monotonous uniformity all 
thought, idolatry purely utilitarian 
technology the service the state, 
appalling poverty intellectual discus- 
sion which has conform principles 
known beforehand, and artistic imagi- 
nation which has conform the medi- 
ocrity philistine taste. 

The spiritual threat Stalinism chal- 
lenges civilization. The response this 
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challenge cannot found primarily 
economic prosperity; must sought 
the ever-deepening and ever-broaden- 
ing spiritual life the Western world. 
This should powerful and alluring 
challenge American college youth, 
worthy their mature and informed 
thought, their conscious and conscien- 
tious sense obligation the best 
their heritage. The future not known 
man and pessimism very widespread 
today, yet the future seems, spite 
great difficulties, carry the promise 
richer life, the new generation 
will accept the burden which the epoch 
they live in, the tradition they inherit 
and the privilege education, lay upon 
it. that sense this generation hap- 
pier than the preceding ones, who en- 
tered the wasteland the first half 
the twentieth century and found them- 
selves helpless and discouraged before 
violent revolutions and devastating wars, 
before cynicism and brutality, nihilism 
and fanaticism. the turn the half 
century, however, the bottom de- 
spair, the awakening new 
tion the values Western civiliza- 
tion, maturity and responsibility, 
historical perspective and mutuality 
with allied partners the common civi- 
lization, may inaugurate 
period, similar the Enlightenment 
when, fruit the hopes Western 
mankind, the American nation was born. 


The essence training man’s nature educate mankind under- 


standing 
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Dream Was Lost 


Oma ANDERSON 


And followed wonder’s footmarks over silver bars; 
days now wear golden chain happy hours, 


nights flowing scarf jeweled stars. 


Once-bitter fruit now tastes like ripened wine; 
Discords have lost their subtle power distract, 
For dream was lost and have found it, 


dream was gone and now have back. 


* 72° 
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Bill Rights for Students 


Professional Education 


Assisted Students Professional Education 


THE students Professional 


Education, believe OUR 


RIGHTS: 


The right receive proper training 
all the important phases teacher 
activity such as, modern methods 
teaching; methods educational 
evaluation and the use measur- 
ing devices; adolescent, child, and 
educational psychology; sources and 
use aids learning; and methods 
curriculum building. 

The right integrated, well- 
balanced, and virile program that 
will properly meet all requirements 
for graduation, for certification, and 
for teaching. 

The right have adviser who 
trained professional education, 
who will point the advantages 
and disadvantages teaching, and 
who will give guidance and super- 
vision that will coordinate individual 
programs and give direction and 
meaning training received. 

The right instruction and assigned 
experiences that are terms in- 
dividual interests, needs, 
ties. 

The right interwoven pro- 
apprentice teaching and 
practice guidance techniques 
schools and communities the type 
which positions may secured 


10. 


12. 


the 


—including observation, participa- 
tion and actual teaching and coun- 
seling. 

The right have continuous op- 
portunity study, criticize, and 
contribute constructive pro- 
gram education. 

The right classes reasonable 
size that free discussion possible. 
The right supplied with com- 
petent instructors whose salaries are 
adequate provide proper stand- 
ard living that they can devote 
their entire time and energies 
their work. 

The right receive instruction and 
pursue studies surroundings con- 
ducive efficient learning. 

The right adequate facilities for 
efficient academic study and educa- 
tional research and free access 
books and publications 
sional education. 

The right belong democratic 
professional organization students 
professional education, said or- 
state and national educational or- 
ganizations. 

The right placement, follow-up, 
and in-service programs that will 
make for successful transition from 
student teacher and for maximum 
professional growth. 
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13. The right known well enough 
receive valid recommendations. 

14. The right informed 
strengths and weaknesses early 
possible. 

15. The right receive coherent, sensi- 
ble, clear, and unambiguous exami- 
nations. 

16. The right evaluate teachers. 
17. The right shown the interest 
and consideration which every 
his teacher. 
The right training for and partici- 
pation extra-curricular and com- 
munity activities frequently required 
public school teachers. 
The right take courses which are 
adequately and clearly organized, 
fairly presented, properly motivated 
stimulate thinking and analysis, 
and which there unneces- 
sary duplication other courses. 

20. The right fair treatment mat- 
ters grading since grades are im- 
portant college and records. 

21. The right meet leaders edu- 

cation through classes, sem- 
inars, and informal social activities. 

The right wholesome social life. 

The right have instructors who 

are available for consultation, will- 
ing aid students outside class, 
and are considerate and polite. 

24. The right given instruction 
and experience working par- 
ticipant group co-operative 
enterprises. 

25. The right live and study 
democratic environment. 

We, the Students Professional 


i) 


Education, recognize and accept the re- 
sponsibilities imposed these rights, 
namely: 

ascertain personal fitness for 


teaching. 


strive toward continuous self- 


improvement. 

develop sound philosophy 
education. 

become enthusiastically 
ested teaching. 


take advantage the educa- 


tional, social, and cultural oppor- 
tunities which are afforded the 
institution. 


intellectually curious and 


honest. 


work for adequate knowledge 


and understanding subject mat- 
ter. 

fessional literature. 


just enough get by. 


attend time all regular and 


special class meetings when possible. 


become identified with profes- 


sors, instructors, and other school 
personnel for mutual service and 
benefit. 

endeavor make every possible 
improvement personal appearance, 
voice, poise, and other characteris- 
tics contributing good teaching. 


make workable plans for per- 


sonal and professional growth 
order that proper guidance may 
given pupils. 


become increasingly. informed 


proper school and community 
relationships. 
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15. profit from the experience 18. considerate the comfort 


others. instructors and classmates. 
16. skeptical questionable ma- 19. tactful and courteous. 
terial. 20. welcome constructive advice and 
17. open-minded controversial criticism. 
issues, 


Let forever and ever inculcated, that bodily wounds maim; 
deformity person, nor disease brain, lungs, heart, can 
disabling painful, error, and that who heals our 
prejudices thousand-fold more our benefactor, than who heals 
mortal maladies. 

Teach children, you will, beware the bite mad dog; but 
teach them still more faithfully, that horror water fatal 
horror truth, because does not come from our leader our party. 
Then shall have more men who will think, were, under 
not thousandth and ten thousandth transmitters falsity copyists 
copyists, and blind followers blind followers; but men who can 
track the Deity his ways wisdom. 

love truth—a love truth; this the pool moral Bethesda, 
whose waters have miraculous healing. And though lament that 
cannot bequeath posterity this precious boon, its perfectness, the 
greatest all patrimonies, yet let rejoice that can inspire love 
it, reverence for it, devotion it; and thus circumscribe and 
weaken whatever wrong, and enlarge and strengthen whatever 
right, the mixed inheritance good and evil, which, the order 
Providence, one generation transmits another. 
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Anticipation 


GERHARD FRIEDRICH 


This the calm before the storm, 
But all neighbors are asleep, 
Their windows open invite 


The summer night’s refreshing air. 


know the rustling the trees; 

Quite suddenly whirling wind 

Will take the earth with grown-up hands 
And shake out restful dreams. 


Then, while linger, half-amazed, 
seize us, storm!, and bend low, 
And stir the deepest roots, 


That may know increasingly: 


The life man but gift, 


His spirit but borrowed spark 
universal kindliness 


And undiminished strength. 


This Thing Called 


URING the year 1949-50 West Vir- 
ginia was treated bit back- 
stage disputation over what should con- 
stitute the general preparation all 
public school teachers that state. Per- 
haps not inappropriate then con- 
sider retrospect just what this thing 
called general education, college level. 
That the first two years college, 
whether preparing teach, practice 
medicine, prepare for engineering 
career, follow any calling requiring 
completion four-year-or-more college 
curriculum, should the same for all 
has been argued some and with equal 
vehemence denied others. Though 
disagreeing the point doing noth- 
ing for students professions, agree- 
ment, action least, was reached 
West Virginia regarding the training 
all teachers. For the time being order 
the State Board Education has 
made the general training the first 
two years preparation for teaching the 
same for all public school 


The Background History 
General Education 


Some may think the idea “general 
education” new but they will recall 
educational history they will remember 
that during the fifth and sixth centuries, 
A.D., two schools influenced the 
writings Plato and the criticisms 
Aristotle debated heatedly the merits 


the seven liberal arts (quadrivium and 
trivium) versus “profane” Aristotelian- 
ism, training for the ideal state. the 
four centuries between 1300 and 1700, 
A.D., the ideals humanism gave way 
the mental gymnastics extreme 
formalism (still prevalent some Uni- 
versities Europe). Corderius, Ramus, 
and Erasmus, campaigning for human- 
ism the 16th century, finally influ- 
enced its introduction into various col- 
leges Paris, Bordeaux, Italy, Ger- 
many, and England. Erasmus Latin 
treatises The Liberal Education 
Children, The Right Method Study, 
and Courteous Manners Boys em- 
phasized learning, morality, religion, 
and good manners. These must, said, 
learned together everyone accord- 
ing his her ability. His Adages, and 
his Praise Folly mercilessly scored 
the absurdities and vices leaders 
the day and his Dialogue Ciceroni- 
anism ridiculed some the narrow 
tendencies into which humanism had fal- 
len. Erfurt, contemporary, established 
professorship Poetry and Elo- 
quence, whose influence resulted fields 
classic literature and lectures hu- 
manistic subjects being given Leipzig, 
Heidelberg, Wittenburg, and Jena, 
that the middle the 16th century 
humanism prevailed practically all the 
German universities. 

The effects university training, then 
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now, sooner later reached the 
secondary schools. Although reforms 
have been made many directions, the 
organization and the formal humanism 
the English grammar school have 
been preserved principle even this 
day. was after the grammar schools 
England that the first secondary 
schools America were modeled and 
named. Almost the time this influ- 
ence reached America 
Europe had degenerated and was too 
largely this degenerated form that for 
years controlled educational programs 
here. Italy humanism had become 
mere Ciceronianism perfect style with 
Cicero the model, structure, metaphors, 
and vocabulary from the phrases 
Cicero; and literature sequence 
model passages from that author); 
England and Germany 1700 the 
spirit criticism and intellectual activity 
had abated and content was completely 
formalized. All emphasis was placed 
grammar, linguistics, and style—form 
being deemed more important than 
content. 

While true that the debating and 
the practices involved what should 
general education are old, America had 
not been too concerned with “reforms” 
changes until early the 19th cen- 
tury. 1820, George Ticknor, Har- 
vard professor languages, pleaded for 
what termed “free scholarship” 
that institution, but nothing marked 
character was accomplished the way 
more liberal general education 
colleges throughout the United States 
until the present century. All liberal arts 
colleges followed more less stand- 
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ardized pattern, extremely 
The liberalization advocated Ticknor 
was known the elective system op- 
posed the strictly prescribed system. 
had spent number years 
Germany attending German universities 
and through their influence had found 
difficult, upon accepting position 
Harvard, adapt himself the college 
textbook recitation system and the re- 
quirement that students must take 
the same subject. From 1825 1846 
his ideas gained steadily Harvard, 
William and Mary looked with some 
favor the plan, and 1825 the Uni- 
versity Virginia adopted the idea, 
largely through the joint influences 
Ticknor and Thomas Jefferson. Not- 
withstanding the steady growth his 
idea, Ticknor met much opposition 
his own school that 1835 resigned. 
Following this Harvard, under Ed- 
ward Everett president, all subjects 
became prescribed. 1850 the ques- 
tion was point controversy through- 
out the United States. 1910 narrow 
curricula had given way broad cur- 
ricula with many elective subjects; 
liberal education included 
guages, sciences, and social studies; the 
general subjects had give way 
preparatory subjects for specializa- 
tion; students were treated individ- 
uals with inherited and achieved dif- 
ferences; education became democratic 
reach many instead few. 


Examples Special Attention 
General Education 


Since 1914 number universities 
and colleges have made some very 
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marked changes. Alexander Meikle- 
john, then president, succeeded intro- 
ducing Amherst the first broad-field 
course offered American college. 
Other notable broad-field programs fol- 
lowing were introduced Chicago Uni- 
versity, St. John’s Annapolis, the Uni- 
versity Wisconsin, Bard College, 
Columbia University, Sarah Lawrence 
College, Black Mountain College, and 
Bennington, Vermont, College, the 
latter school, example, each stu- 
dent encouraged make her own 
program under guidance, combining 
basic and special courses proportions 
suited her capacities and needs. Basic 
courses are those dealing with vocabu- 
laries, concepts, materials and problems 
important for all. Content varies with 
the needs the pupil. Special courses 
are those important field but not 
important every student. For fac- 
ulty better find poet than 
Ph.D., painters who can teach painting, 
musicians who can teach music, paying 
more attention richness experience 
than academic degrees. 

these schools there will found 
course, since each pioneers some 
extent, variety approaches the 
problem general education. These 
may roughly classified follows: 

Distribution requirements—required 
courses distributed breadth 
various areas. This more less 
the traditional type, existing most 
institutions. 

Comprehensive survey courses—hu- 
manities, social sciences, physical sci- 
ences, biological sciences, communica- 
tion. 


Fundamental 
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health, choosing vocation, managing 

and raising family, buying wisely. 

Great books—four years study 

approximately one hundred best ex- 

amples western tradition plus 
ancient and modern, and mathematics 
and laboratory science (The plan 

St. John). 

Individual guidance exploratory 
electives. Theory that this trial 
for interests discover those deep 
enough serve foundation for 
future work. Classes small—much 
individual attention (Sarah Lawrence, 
Black Mountain, Bennington). 


The examples cited and the ap- 
proaches used were not the result 
few persons working such project 
spasmodically and then suddenly de- 
ciding just what do. These examples 
came from long concentrated study, 
exposition, and argumentation lasting 
for many Among the controversies 
raging what shall the nature 
college education, few may 
given with some fairly accurate notion 
time elapsing when each came definitely 
attention the time its disposal 
(Does anyone think any are 


Freedom election vs. discipline, 
1866— 

Experimental psychology vs. faculty 
psychology, 1880— 

1883— 

Classics vs. new studies, 

Secular vs. religious, 1880— 

Education democratic vs. aristocratic, 


controversy over what shall 
liberal college education—of which most 
educated (?) persons have heard but 
concerning which not too many know— 
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that vs. intelligence, 
more popularly identified the 
Hutchins plan, idea. The intellectuals 
identify education with development 
the mind, discipline, faculty psy- 
chology. They take little stock 
the knowledge gained through the 
natural sciences. President Hutchins 
Chicago University, the most forceful 
and outstanding exponent intellec- 
tualism, expressing his estimate practi- 
cal things and their absence from intel- 
lectual things, says, 


general education, therefore, may 
wisely leave experience life and set about 
our job intellectual training. there 
are permanent studies which every person 
who wishes call himself educated should 
master, those studies constitute our intel- 
lectual inheritance then those studies should 
the center general education. 


Nicholas Murray Butler (Columbia) 
and James Rowland Angell (Yale). 
the side intelligence and experimen- 
talism are such names John Dewey, 
William Kilpatrick, Boyd Bode, 
and Alexander Meiklejohn. These be- 
lieve that problem solving (the method 
science) becomes the way intelli- 
gence. person, they argue, must 
the genuine situation experience 
secure “continuously growing intel- 
lectual integration.” 


The Meaning General Education 


What this thing called general edu- 
cation? From the preceding recital 
background and notable examples per- 
haps the reader thinks such question 
answered, that the answer can 
But since there are many 


ways answering and because mod- 
ern answer might wanted, doubt 
selection few others, clearly form- 
ulated, might more enlightening and 
therefore more interesting. Alexander 
Meiklejohn essay, 1929, suggested 
one answer when asked, 


How can the quality human life 
exalted—not here there, not merely 
this favored place that center 
affections, but wherever human beings are 
alive, wherever men may achieve 
achieve the qualities growth and free- 
dom? 


Chapman and Counts, the flyleaf 
their Principles Education, sug- 
gested the answer this: 


The master: What would you learn 
me? 
The reply: How shall care for our 
bodies? 
How shall rear our 
children? 
How shall work to- 
gether? 
How shall live with our 
fellow man? 
For what ends shall 
live? 
And the master pondered these words 
and sorrow was his heart for his own 
learning touched none these things. 


Lammar Johnson, asking the ques- 
tion, What general said 
education general three ways: 


Intended for everyone—meets various 
needs all. 

Concerned with the total personality 
—emotions—habits—knowledge. 

Concerned with non-specialized ac- 
tivities: citizenship, recreation, play, 
interests, social. 


idea some that subject mat- 
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ter common all, associated with skills 

master such. Charters says the choice 

occupation definitely general 

education. Therefore guidance should 

part. The student needs know 
Himself tests all sorts. 


About all sorts occupations. 
The art choosing. 


The student should explore, the insti- 
tution give guidance. 
Others give such definitions 


matter human development, 
development 
processes, and development and ac- 
ceptance commonly based ethical 
values and ideals. 

development that human whole- 
ness and civic conscience which the 
cooperative activities citizenship 
require. 

Unifying character—getting people 
use common mental processes 
solve problems which are common 
concern—not matter content but 
how educated person behaves. 

opportunity for all participate 
common experiences the solu- 
tion complex common problems. 


The Subject Matter 
General Education 


course with many different 
ideas different ways expressing the 
idea general education there must 
many differing programs for the attain- 
ment general education. Meiklejohn 
suggests that the program have 
study the individual himself, how 
develops freedom, how such things 
tastes, tendencies, and activities help 
and hinder. would also include 
study institutions and forces hu- 
man society, and study the world 
nature, saying, 
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The essential point may expressed 
saying that our approach knowledge, our 
use knowledge teaching, must hu- 
manistic, must dominated interest 
human beings, devotion their 
development power and freedom. 


Bruce says the content general edu- 
cation shall that which gives pro- 
vides 


Knowledge and attitudes promoting 

rich social experience social liv- 
ing. 

appreciation nature and man’s 
place therein. 

method that brings honesty think- 
ing and 

study the nation and the world 
leading feeling that humanity 
one race. 

study self—giving humility and 
passionate respect for one’s fellow- 
men. 

appreciation moral values. 


This overview content can scarcely 
called complete without summary 
the 1945 Harvard recommendations 
their proposal for general education 
free state. The Harvard committee 
agreed that college general education 
should continuation that started 
the secondary schools but more 
mature basis. They then outlined the 
program under the three main headings: 


(a) The Humanities Knowledge 
through literature rather than about 
literature. The modes treatment 
the specialist literature are 
distraction those who are not 
become experts. The committee felt 
here that would unwise for 
them prescribe the organization 
the content the courses. 
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(b) The social students 
should take course which might 
called Western Thought and In- 
telligence but would inappro- 
priate for the committee outline 
detail the scheme this course. 
The course should comprehen- 
sible the freshman sophomore 
but not repetition secondary 
work. sequel this course would 
followed another which might 
called Human Relations. 

(c) Science and 
criticism science and mathematics 
general education college today 
that such work offered 
special fields directed toward train- 
ing the future specialist. Little 
serious attention given exam- 
ination basic concepts, the nature 
the scientific enterprise, the his- 
torical development the subject, 
its great literature, its inter- 
relationship. The claim general 
education that the history 
philosophy, its literature, 
social and context. The 
committee agrees that they may 
optimistically assume that their 
students have completed minimal 
program mathematics before 
entering college but also concede 
that with some students the instruc- 
tion has not “taken.” The difficulty 
science now available the 
facts accomplished and does not 
present the challenge the discovering 
scientists had. committee thinks 
presenting the science principles 
their historical settings much 


the dryness might avoided. 


Method General Education 


appears quite obvious from the 
philosophy general education that 
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content divorced from method will not 
produce the outcomes desired. Method 
general education excludes pre- 
cludes the idea acceptance ideas 
general formulas principles 
comprehended intuition and memori- 
zation but something gained 
through careful inquiry and systematic 
recordings observations and examples. 
The approach must one that tends 
develop power and freedom such 
that when task set the one edu- 
cated can about its solution freely 
and with ability. The teacher should 
person broad insights and accom- 
panying skill individual and group 
stimulation and guidance promoting 
discussion, all phases expansion 
human development. The 
Committee stress close study well- 
written paragraphs and poems which 
are compactly saying important things; 
economy reading different speeds 
and with different emphasis for different 
purposes; improvement writing with 
exercises close enough students’ inter- 
ests develop their capacities; and just 
importantly, improvement writing 
constant practice. President Dodd 
Princeton, discussing method general 
education, said, 

Certain skills and information 
transmitted mass methods but scholar- 
The teaching science took great leap 
forward when the laboratory became re- 
quirement. Similar success will attend 


the application similar methods the 
humane subjects. 


Interest General Education 


surmise that the subject general 
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education some extent now engross- 
ing the mind someone every insti- 
tution higher learning America 
possibly very conservative estimate. 
Why this interest? Louis Benezet, 
studying the topic, General Education 
the Progressive College, says, “The cru- 
cial fact remains that teachers and lay- 
men alike America tend share the 
belief that college education does not 
Tunis, author Was College Worth- 
while: 


The lamp learning handed down 
direct line through Paris, Oxford, 
Cambridge, has last produced group 
men whose chief ambitions, their 
records tell the truth, vote the Repub- 
lican ticket, keep out the breadline, 
and break 100 Does one need 
college have such aspirations? 


then says that “the rise attention 
general education college out- 
growth the expansion student bod- 
ies the and the early years 
the depression. Vast numbers boys and 
girls unable find jobs, and prompted 
any case desire extend their 
learning, went college after high 
That they did not know just what 
they wanted probably twin truth with 
the fact that the colleges did not know— 
and still don’t—just what give them. 
Both sides agreed: was not just 
specialized training one thing; and 
was not just for the purpose 
learning how make living. was 

The 
Higher Education, appointed 1947, 
recommended that 1960 the enroll- 
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ment colleges should 4,600,000 
instead the 2,300,000 college then, 
commenting that too often the college 
graduate “educated” that has 
acquired competence some particular 
occupation, yet falls short that human 
wholeness and civic conscience which the 
co-operative activities citizenship re- 
quire. for reasons like these that 
faculties and laymen, both, are consider- 
ing all parts America this thing 
called general education. 


The Significance 
What the significance all this? 


Anyone who thinks his insti- 
tution pioneering when embarks 
this problem just hasn’t been very 
well General education 
old the process education itself. 

anyone comes with what 
thinks new pattern will find 
counterparts and counter-counterparts 
for everything proposes. 

idea this sort never has been 
completely sold large university 
faculty already established, and es- 
pecially having nothing with 
the conception the idea. 

Controversies raging strategic 
centers have made impossible 
have fully understood and accept- 
able idea what general education. 
The definition general education 
extremely variable quantity. 

The best trained minds educational 
history have given much thought and 
organized study this matter. The 
various movements and plans adopted 
have been fly-by-night affairs pro- 
moted political machinations and 
emotional pressure groups. These 
movements are slow, originating 
circles stable growth and tenure. 
every case any successful demon- 
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stration new idea seems have 
been started and developed 
individual school. 

Old influences have been hard 
change eradicate. seems natural 
for colleges through the world be- 
come standardized. 

realized thoughtful men that 
the prescription content any 
name not enough insure general 
education. The individual instructor 
charge determines more than any- 
thing else what will the outcome. 
Method just important con- 
wholeheartedly attempting 
the objectives determined the only 
real assurance that any plan will suc- 
ceed, 


the fields professional education 
what good collegiate general edu- 
cation; fact there not complete 
agreement that such education the 
higher level needed, Fred Zapfee, 
one time Secretary American Medical 
Association, said, 


Any course that smacks vocationalism 
fails give proper preparation for medi- 
cine. Careful study results over 
long period years has shown that students 
who have neglected the cultural subjects 
their fellows who have pursued the opposite 
course. 


Arrant, former president the 
Association American Law Schools, 
admits, 

There has never been general agreement 
among law teachers what specific aca- 
demic subjects should studied advance 
law practice. 

Gilbert Doan, Professor Engineer- 
ing Lehigh University, when asked 
his opinion the need for and kind 
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general education best for engineering 
students, replied, 


The engineering educator’s sympathy for 
the liberal arts and the social sciences never 
having been very great, his conscience was 
troubled little, all, the gradual 
appearance general education from the 
curriculum the demands for the new tech- 
nology grew his conviction grew that 
general education could gotten after 
college from the radio, the press, and the 
motion pictures. 


The National Survey the Education 
Teachers, 1935, studied the question 
general education for teachers. The 
conclusion drawn was, 


brief, general education the junior 
college level should consider the synthesis 
the major fields culture. Profes- 
sional recent years have been 
pleading for synthesis, integration, 
ordination, and articulation. How else may 
these attained except first setting 
curricula for teachers which turn will 
react for similar reconstruction general 
education the secondary level? 


School people, statesmen, clergy, citi- 
zens general, appear awakening 
the fact that democracy cannot con- 
tinue unless its citizens are properly en- 
lightened. All realize the tremendous 
responsibility see that youth grow 
into properly enlightened citizens, and 
most think the responsibility belongs 
largely with the schools. And the schools 
have generally shown willingness 
accept was with such feeling that 
the members the West Virginia State 
Committee Teacher Education ac- 
cepted their appointments. quite 
apparent that the principles enunciated 
the report the National Survey the 
Education Teachers were followed 
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the suggested courses outlined. 
equally, even more, apparent that the 
Committee felt the need for all teachers 
well taught and educated the 
province sociological political 
the inheritance the race. But also 
evident that the committee did not profit 
too much from knowledge the his- 
tory this movement and the possible 
pitfalls into which implementation 
principles adopted might lead. The pub- 
lic school teachers should, more than any- 
one else, after the country itself has 
demonstrated what needed, deter- 
mined what their training should 
perform their tasks most efficiently. 
But they must convince the colleges fur- 
nishing such training that they know 
fully just what they want and 
need. 

far known, West Virginia 
the first political area which repre- 
sentatives the public schools have 
told the colleges specific course names 
exactly what demanded the general 
education its teachers. case have 
whole faculties any institution been 
influenced sufficiently give intelligent, 
well organized, and systematic attention 
the problem. The element high 
pressured promotion has been all too 
evident. 

Most all concerned will agree that 
somewhere, probably the first two 
years, program teacher education 
should composed essentially con- 
tent leading well-rounded general 
education. There should dis- 
agreement with the idea that, order 
secure desirable changes, there are 
times when controlling 
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body, fully apprised the problems 
involved and advised truly repre- 
sentative professional group, must lay 
down general lines policy. If, then, 
each institution honestly and without 
hypocrisy sets itself the task comply- 
ing with the policy, without mere re- 
naming courses meet program 
restrictive course implied 
content, experimentation would en- 
couraged, faculties would awakened, 
instructors would proud what 
were attempting do, continuous re- 
vision would probable, and content 
and method would such that scholarly 
activity would assured. Perhaps be- 
cause much disagreement has been 
aroused there may more good result 
than otherwise. Could that com- 
placency might get jolt, number 
places? 
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Prayer Unknown God 


NELSON 


thou unknown gods, beyond the pale 

this infinitesmal orb earth, 

Ring forth thy harmony; drown out the wail 
mortals’ petty plaints against their birth. 
steadfast, constant tones varied strain, 
Divergent the thoughts and acts man, 
Produce mighty chord, great refrain, 
blend the multiplicity scan. 
Our sense dull—untuned subtle shades. 
It’s wrong! It’s right! It’s good—or bad. The whole 
life cut halves, mere masquerades 

black and white—but then without soul. 

Our shackled life set free that pars 
With strong dynamic balance—like the stars. 
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Plan for Universal Military Training 


Cross 


American tradition through 
two hundred years has been 
consistently opposed the principle 
universal military training. to- 
day. Only array circumstances 
stronger than our natural inclination 
has compelled accept this thing 
that firmly disapprove. But 
seems that have last been driven 
into position defense where nothing 
less than full armament can preserve 
our independent and democratic way 
life. 

Reluctantly and regretfully ac- 
cept the situation now is. have 
begun deliberately build our 
strength arms and men previously 
unheard effort and expense, hoping 
that these may never used combat, 
but may, their very existence and 
readiness, discourage any hostile nation 
from provocation and attack. 

Those who oppose all-out military 
training principle, and that includes 
most us, assert that takes year 
possibly two the best years out the 
life every young man, and that the 
time wasted for both the man and the 
country. is, they declare, non-produc- 
tive time, time squandered futility. 
This is, think, true, and reasonable 
objection. The only way meet 
squarely and honestly first base our 
proposal for universal military training 
upon unavoidable necessity, and then 
devise program training that will 
substitute desirability and usefulness for 


futility and waste. This, believe, can 
done. 

The average American boy—average 
mind and body—completes his ele- 
mentary and secondary education some- 
where near his eighteenth birthday. 


technical school. boy mentally 
below average comes from low in- 
come family, may have dropped out 
elementary school high school 
some time before eighteen, and may 
have been work laborer for year 
two. But for practical purposes let 
take the average and assume that 
near eighteen boy ready for job 
for technical school college. But 
his hope and his calculation are upset 
the call for military training. 

the country were actually engaged 
war the time, would drafted, 
given two three months intensive 
training and sent into combat into 
whatever supporting service men- 
tally and physically fit for. citing 
this situation show that the military 
itself realizes that the essential minimum 
training preceding actual participation 
military activities can compressed 
into much shorter period than the 
twenty-four twenty-six months usually 
demanded. 

Training peace time, with only 
threat war the horizon, would, 
admit, fuller and somewhat dif- 
ferent. After the proposed two-year 
training period the young man would 
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return home, take job, into business, 
enter college technical school. 
would kept military reserve 
for, let say, four more years—that 
till was twenty-four. Suppose 
never called for active duty all. The 
two years training are pretty close 
hundred per cent dead loss. 

But suppose twenty-three 
called for active service. The military 
assumes that soft and unready. 
put through refresher course two 
three months for hardening-up and 
for instruction new technics that have 
been developed since his graduation. 
other words will get into active serv- 
ice after the same lapse time 
now required for the basic training 
green recruit. time actual war- 
fare can get young men ready for 
service three months can surely 
make program consisting adequate 
military training along with satisfac- 
tory college freshman year twelve 
Such program would not rep- 
resent year two years lost out 
normal civilian life, college other. 
think can devised that time 
all will lost. propose show how 
this can accomplished. 

For the average college freshman his 
first year not period high pres- 
sure mental exertion. continuation 
high school experience and not much 
more strenuous than that has been. 
Things have changed since grandpa was 
school. his time high school was 
only for one out ten, and college for 
but one hundred. Every boy, bril- 
liant dull, now graduates from junior 


high school and senior high school 
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wants to, his parents insist upon 
The school demands are less arduous 
than they once were. The teachers are 
more and more driven the dull 
the lazy, spray them with edu- 
cation. The brighter students meet the 
requirements half the time and with 
less than half the exercise their minds 
that were once demanded, the end 
all, nearly all, who have served their 
time are They college 
and there find the situation not too 
much changed from what was high 
school. 

are saying that under reasonably 
high pressure the average college 
technical school freshman can all the 
essential things now required him 
half the time now available, and them 
better than they are now being done. 
Under the condensation and the high 
pressure proposing there would, 
admit, less time for many the 
“activities” that are now looked upon 
the more significant part college 
life—sports, bull sessions, wooing and 
such; and there would time for 
earning one’s way through school. The 
government will giving full year 
college the trainee with expense 
for anything—tuition, room, board, 
clothes, transportation, doctors, 
tals, even cokes, lead pencils, every- 
thing. The student would have need 
earn money pay his way through 
school. 

this compression the civilian 
half the young man’s education can 
made possible, the military will have 
admit that the essential education the 
recruit would get camps for mass 
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training could likewise condensed 
into half possibly third the 
time proposed those who are now 
asking twenty-four twenty-six months 
for it. Many them admit it, but 
course, not quoted. 

Our proposal, shocking will 
seem, compress into twelve-month 
period intense education and Spartan 
living all that vitally necessary 
full freshman college year plus every- 
thing that really essential the pro- 
gram elementary training for any 
one the branches the armed service. 
Both academic technical education 
and the essential features military 
training! Twelve months instead 
twenty-six! Yes, and propose that this 
shall done effectively and 
thoroughly that the end the train- 
ing year the young man will ready 
for combat duty war for whatever 
other service may mentally and 
physically fit for; not called for 
active duty fighting unit, will 
qualified and ready enter college 
technical school well-prepared soph- 
wishes take skilled trade, even 
become common laborer, will 
well prepared for those jobs 
would have been had put year 
on-the-job apprentice. And all this 
expense the learner his 
family. 

Here you will say, “Go on, miracle 
man, show how you propose the 
trick.” 

releasing atomic energy. intend use 
run-of-the-mill brains and muscles, 
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typically organized camp schools. 

Our first problem provide 
physical setting for the colossal job. 
Schools with dormitories house 
800,000 men would required. Natu- 
rally one would think the fifteen 
sixteen hundred junior colleges and 
four-year colleges for men and women 
together, for men and women sep- 
arately. each these could take 
average five hundred young men, the 
whole 800,000 might housed without 
laying additional brick. But, these 
schools are already full. Building new, 
permanent structures for military schools 
would too expensive. Throwing large 
numbers soldiers-in-training into girls’ 
schools, co-educational schools even 
segregated boys’ schools upsets both the 
educational and social life the schools, 
even though might provide delightful 
social surroundings and wonderful woo- 
ing opportunities for all. 

No. would much better for the 
government, the army, and the schools 
four hundred new units, 
each house two thousand trainees 
should scattered over the United 
States carry this work. They 
should open country remote from 
cities and larger towns, 
rounded substantial fences keep 
civilians out and soldiers in. such 
inclosure should built, quonset, pre- 
fab and other semi-permanent types, 
one- and two-story dormitories, kitchens 
and dining-rooms, heating plant, ad- 
ministration and classroom buildings, 
baths and swimming pool, reading- 
study halls, etc., etc. 

When the past soldiers-in-training 
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have been sent established colleges, 
all sorts confusions have arisen and 
the expense the government has been 
terrific. The colleges have made sub- 
stantial profits, sometimes excessive 
profits, but the teaching program has 
not been too satisfactory either the 
colleges the government. One 
these proposed new college units, good 
for long time are likely 
keep U.M.T., could constructed 
cost one and half two mil- 
lion dollars—much less than would 
paid rent the colleges over period 
five years. 

The education soldiers estab- 
lished colleges disturbed dozen 
distractions which can avoided iso- 
lated schools. Military training the 
main job. should not allowed 
become the tail already high-fly- 
ing kite. The program should not 
permitted become entangled with 
civilian social problems—with country 
club life, professionalized sports, out- 
breaks adolescent “spirit,” and the girl 
problem. 

The isolated camp-school better 
position cope with the peculiar temp- 
tations army life—the four dread 
horsemen army life far back 
history goes: gambling, drinking, nar- 
cotics and lechery with its accompanying 
venereal diseases. have alluded 
the proposed military year Spartan. 
You cannot have that kind training 
along with the holiday life that all 
too common too many the colleges 
our time. One the other will dom- 
inate, With the nation fighting for its 
life had far better choose uninter- 
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rupted, single-purposed hard work and 
plain living for the critical period, even 
the long run some may hope for 
ease and freedom and gaiety, and noth- 
ing more. 

That our case for four hundred 
cheaply-built new plants, each designed 
accommodate two thousand students 
and offer them intensive year 
essential, basic military training and in- 
struction and equally well designed 
series courses civilian studies 
preparation for whatever peacetime oc- 
cupation the young soldier may adopt, 
for more extended college study after 
the military year, for immediate 
active civil life without further school 
college education. 

Now let look the problems 
administration and instruction these 
new camp-schools. There should one 
commander over the whole school, even 
though the civil and military instruction 
are more less independent each 
other. The commander may either 
military officer civilian school ad- 
ministrator. The director the military 
half the program should certainly 
officer one another branch 
the service. Certainly also the director 
the college half the instruction 
should civilian. 

would seem most convenient for 
administration all boys whose birth- 
days fall between September and 
December should sent train- 
ing school October first, and for 
the others through the quarters begin- 
ning January first, April first, and July 
first. 

When the boys make their appearance 
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for induction, they would given 
standardized intelligence and aptitude 
tests along with their physical examina- 
tions; but there should separation 
that time the basis these tests, 
except screen out the few who are 
mentally physically obviously unfit 
for service any phase branch the 
military organization—I mean feeble- 
minded, insane, actively afflicted with 
some physical distortion some dis- 
qualifying disease such cerebral palsy, 
cancer, tuberculosis, etc. 

the end the first quarter the 
and teachers can make pretty 
accurate estimate the capacity each 
the young student-soldiers. Combined 
with the original induction tests and the 
achievement, academic and military, 
the quarter, they can assign each stu- 
dent for the second quarter school 
where his best work can done. Not 
only should his aptitudes kept 
mind, but his personal choice well. 
boy who hopes garage mechanic 
soon gets out the army 
should not sent somewhere 
trained clerk-typist air navi- 
gator. 

This implies that while there would 
central core similarity running 
through all the schools, there would 
differences groups schools give 
basic training for all the kinds service 
the army, navy, air corps and marines 
—differences that would measure 
carry over into civilian life when the 
young men are mustered out the 
several services. 

All student-soldiers should kept 


one equal social and economic level. 
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secure that condition the trainees from 
the first day should kept uni- 
form. “Civvies” should home for 
the year. There should money, 
except possibly small weekly allow- 
ance token money good only camp 
canteens buy items not pro- 
vided “government issue.” The pur- 
pose these regulations discourage 
class distinctions, social and artificial eco- 
nomic levels, and make impossible the 
invasion what have called the 
military four horsemen. 

you see not proposing that all 
the 800,000 young men should put 
through exactly the same course 
training and learning. Far from that! 
Here have four hundred schools. 
Some them may have the job giv- 
ing military training and basic academic 
education young men who expect 
continue their education liberal arts 
colleges, others professional schools 
law, medicine, dentistry, engineering, 
etc., etc. Still others will plan 
trade schools, directly into skilled 
trade the end the year. And, 
course, there will many who, 
choice, will wish continue their edu- 
cation for the army, the navy, the air 
corps, the marines. 

Schools should designated take 
care all these; and, addition, there 
should some set apart give second 
year training for the many who would 
voluntarily elect remain the mili- 
tary organization the nation. 

One other provision, the book studies 
proposing must have over-all 
aim contributing much possible 
toward making citizens out these mil- 
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lions. proposing acquaint them 
with their country and its ways life 
from east west, from north south. 
physical view the country and actual 
contacts with people and places all over 
the land would materially aid getting 
these results. get those contacts and 
experiences proposing that each 
student for his first quarter should 
sent school some distance from his 
home, and for each succeeding quarter 
should sent another location 
that the end the year would 
have seen and lived four sections 
the country outside his home section. 

The plan calls for three school sub- 
jects per day, each using recitation- 
study period seventy-five minutes. 
The trainee’s day would apportioned 
about follows: classroom recitation 
and study, three and half hours; mili- 
tary activities, three and half hours; 
meals, three hours; physical labor, two 
hours; relaxation and play, two hours; 
evening reading and study, two hours; 
sleep, eight hours. 

make this possible would 
necessary divide the two thousand 
men school into perhaps four sec- 
tions that large number men 
would available throughout the day 
for physical labor, and that the academic 
and military programs would 
morning and afternoon constantly. 

understood that every lick the 
physical labor required keep the 
camp and school would done the 
student-soldiers, with rotation duties 
that would give each one variety 
work-experience, each according his 
interests and capacities. 
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Doubtless the military section would 
responsible for all the physical activi- 
ties the young men, leaving the book, 
field, shop, and laboratory instruction 
belonging academic education the 
civilian director and his staff 
tors. 

Realizing that the needs two 
thousand young men could not uni- 
form for all, suggesting that each 
school should offer few more subjects 
than any one student would take. With- 
pretty narrow range subjects, say 
seven, student would elect as- 
signed six, some running through one 
quarter only, others through two 
three. tentative proposal consider 
the following: The English language 
(speaking, reading, writing, understand- 
ing) two quarters. Basic general science 
(the science any intelligent person 
should know) two quarters. Social 
ence and government (what any citizen 
should know about how live and are 
governed nation) two quarters. His- 
tory (the history our country from 
non-military point view relation 
our place among the nations the 
world) two quarters. Geography (world 
and national) one quarter. Mathematics 
(basic arithmetic for accuracy, and other 
phases elementary mathematics, in- 
cluding accounting, measurements, etc., 
that any intelligent person should know) 
one two quarters needed the 
individual student. one quarter. 

student-soldier the four quarters 
his training year, taking three school 
subjects each quarter would thus take 
twelve quarters such work. Our list 
provides for twelve. There would, 
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course, some students mass two 
thousand who would proficient one 
more the seven subjects. Some 
would need more than the allotted 
single quarter two quarters master 
typing, mathematics, English, other 
items. Some who were obviously going 
pick and shovel laborers civilian 
life could struggle along without typing. 
suggesting this academic course fit any 
young man act his part later civilian 
life, making use whatever brains na- 
ture has endowed him with. Even 
brilliant, review extension these 
basic learnings will not out place. 
Nor know any college that would 
not glad welcome sophomores 
body students who have acquired 
proficiency these fundamental sub- 
jects. 

The details the military half the 
trainee’s day, out deference, and per- 
haps ignorance, leave professional 
soldiers. They should know how re- 
duce the student’s elementary program 
the items necessary the training 
all soldiers. They would know what 
could left over in-service training 
training extended into voluntary 
second third year. 

Let assume that the national policy 
build and constantly maintain, 
long emergency exists, military 
body, the four branches the service, 
four million men reserve. The plan 
have outlined here will turn out 
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approximately thousand 
year. each these kept the re- 
serve roll for four years after his train- 
ing year, the nation would have its four 
million men, aged nineteen twenty- 
four ready for service after, say, six 
weeks assembling and refresher camps 
for hardening and instruction technics 
introduced since their elementary train- 
ing year. 

All that have been saying comes 
this: Against our wishes and our will, 
circumstances should like avoid are 
driving provide basic military 
training for every young man who has 
reached the age eighteen, with the 
exception only the few who are phys- 
ically mentally unfit function 
some phase universal defense pro- 
gram. get this economically and 
effectively done with the least possible 
levy upon the time and productive life 
these young men, proposing 
compress into twelve months the essen- 
tial features elementary military 
training and education and also series 
civilian school studies that would 
acceptable freshman program any 
college, technical, trade school 
which the trainee might apply for admis- 
sion sophomore the end his 
year military school. And incidentally 
valuable by-product the school- 
ing, have had mind acquainting 
these young men with the country they 
are living and may soon late 
fighting for. 
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One with Tempest 


WRIGHT 


mighty storm swept down sylvan lake; 

Spellbound watched march along the air. 

The threatening clouds hung like moving wall 

Above the water. Then the rain downpoured, 

Smiting the lake that its waters sprang 
High the air mingle with the rain. 

wild wind rushed the storm upon the land; 

Swiftly came while thunder roared its rage, 

And lightning’s forked tongue split dark sky. 

Exultantly watched the awesome scene,— 

For was living new-found world 

mighty action, where thrilled be. 

snirit seemed rise and ride the gale,— 


meet and one with the wind and rain, 


Drink deeply draughts freedom, strength and power 


From unleashed majesty Nature’s God. 
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Poet Teachers 


GENE HAMILTON 


poetry the greatest the fine arts 
true; and may conceded that 
the effective teacher essentially 
artist, what beautiful educative and 
artistic experience must have been that 
certain fortunate American youths 
during great part the last century. 
For least five America’s fore- 
most poets (Emerson, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Holmes, and Thoreau) the in- 
spired genius that results the creation 
good poetry was pleasantly blended 
with the equally inspired talent for in- 
terpreting truth and knowledge 
others, 

Although both previous and since 
the last century many poets have com- 
bined their artistry with teaching, this 
paper will treat only with the nine- 
teenth century Harvard group, whose 
time was not remote from the present 
but that many problems are shared 
common and yet far enough removed 
from this age that poetic contributions 
may judged their proper perspec- 
tive. 

Ralph Waldo teaching 
career dates back his childhood, when 
entering Harvard 1817 the age 
fourteen, was engaged private 
tutor for President Kirkland’s nephew, 
who later became the Reverend Dr. 
Samual Kirkland Lothrop. 
years Dr. Lothrop said that the kindly, 
affable, and self-contained Emerson led 


him think more seriously and rightly 
about college and life general. 

Emerson, although well liked 
both classmates and teachers, did not 
devote himself his college subjects 
with the undivided attention that one 
might expect. But was diligent at- 
tending classes modern languages and 
Greek, taught respectively George 
Ticknor and Edward Everett, who 
attempted impart the new methods 
university instruction they had 
brought Harvard with them. Also 
enthusiastic over the course English 
composition taught Edward Chan- 
ning, himself looked forward 
teaching his immediate occupation. 

However, when during his college 
course had last tried “school keep- 
ing” his log house the mountain, 
his disgust broke out the surprising 
violence expression recorded his 
journal: “December 15, 1820. claim 
and clasp moment’s respite from this 
irksome school saunter the fields 
own wayward thought. But when 
came out from the hot, steaming, 
stoved, stinking spelling school, 
almost soared and mounted the atmos- 
phere breathing the free, magnificent 

After graduation Emerson taught for 
three years his older brother Wil- 
liam’s school for young ladies Boston. 

Concerning this teaching experience 
stated speech before some his 
former pupils many years later: “Now 
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have two regrets regard the 
school. The first that teaching was 
partial and external. was that very 
time already writing every 
first thoughts morals and the beauti- 
ful laws compensation and indi- 
vidual genius, which observe and 
illustrate have given sweetness many 
this ever came into the school, where 
clung the safe and cold details 
languages, geography, arithmetic, and 
could have had but one hour deep 
thought that time, could have en- 
gaged you thoughts that would have 
given reality and depth and joy the 
school. Then, should have shown 
you poems and works imagin- 
ation delighted in. The sharing 
joy this kind makes teaching liberal 
and delicious 

have never expected success pres- 
ent employent. scholars are care- 
fully instructed; money faithfully 
earned; but the instructor little wiser, 
and the duties were never congenial 
with disposition.” 

But the recollections his pupils 
not confirm his opinion that was not 
successful teacher. the contrary, 
was beloved and respected his stu- 
dents. 

the spring 1823 the Emerson 
household was removed Canterbury, 
then about four miles from Boston. 
There wrote “Good-bye, Proud 


James Elliott Cabot, Memoir Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, (Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin and Company, 1888), pp. 70-71. 
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World,” renunciation teaching. But 
before returned Cambridge 
enter the divinity school, had for 
short time taken charge schools 
Chelmsford and Roxbury. 
tion with this teaching experience, John, 
Emerson’s brother, wrote his “un- 
doubting calmness manner, the stern- 
ess his very infrequent rebukes, his 
kindliness explaining advising... 
Looking back, seems rather 
like captive philosopher set tending 

Despite expressions his distaste 
for teaching, once remarked that 
there never would have been time 
when would not have accepted the 
offer professorship his own Alma 
Mater. 

From 1867 1879 served the 
Board Overseers the University, 
content the peaceful academic environ- 
ment and still able keep his finger 
the educational pie. 


About year after Emerson’s some- 
what cynical renunciation teaching, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, his 
graduation from Bowdoin College, re- 
quested his father, who had encouraged 
his studying law, that first might en- 
gage postgraduate study general 
literature Harvard. letter his 
father written December 21, 1824, 
says: “Let study belles-lettres, and 
after that time will not require spirit 
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prophecy predict with some kind 
certainty the kind figure could 
make the literary 
Meanwhile the plan sending him 
Europe prepare for college pro- 
fessorship superceded this, and em- 
barked for Paris the spring 1826. 
His physical appearance and the person- 
ality traits that would assets for his 
chosen profession were described 
Ronald Slidell MacKenzie, who 
traveled with him Spain and later 
wrote the book, Year Spain. “He 
was just from college, full all the 
ardent feeling excited classical pur- 
suits, with health unbroken, hope that 
was stranger disappointment, curi- 
osity that had never yet been fed 
satiety. Then had sunny locks, fresh 
complexion, and clear blue eye, all 
Longfellow, another letter his 
father, stated his own estimation the 
worth his European study: feel 
kind anxiety for future prospects. 
Thanks your goodness have re- 
ceived good education. know you 
cannot dissatisfied with the progress 
have made studies. speak 
honestly and not boastingly. With the 
French and Spanish languages 
familiarly conversant, speak 
them correctly them with 
much ease and fluency the Eng- 
lish. The Portuguese read without 
And with regard profi- 
ciency the Italian have only say 


*Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Old Cam- 
bridge. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
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that all the hotel where lodge took 
for Italian until told them 
was 

his return 1829 received 
professorship his own Bowdoin Col- 
lege. And 1834 was invited suc- 
ceed George Ticknor Smith Professor 
Modern Languages Harvard Uni- 
versity, with opportunity given 
for eighteen months additional study 
Europe. While and Mrs. Longfel- 
low were Rotterdam, met the first 
personal tragedy his life when his 
beautiful young wife died childbirth 
November 26, 1835. 

Back 1833 when had been asked 
read Cambridge the poem that 
had previously recited before the Bow- 
doin chapter Phi Beta Kappa 
was given first place the program. 
And Edward Everett, the speaker, an- 
nounced that his subject also was 
cation,” but that was only “fol- 
lower the field where the flashing 
sickle had already passed.” Conse- 
quently, when Longfellow took over 
his work Harvard, the ladies staid 
and conventional Cambridge, smiling 
him because his taste for gay costume, 
referred the young professor the 
“Flashing Sickle.” 

often wrote his diary such ex- 
pressions as: “It pleasant teach 
college, yet has grown wearisome 
Ah, would that had not all 
this college tackle hanging around me. 
the recitation room—like 
master! pleasant enough when the 
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mind gets engaged it, but—Art 
long and life short.” And ap- 
praisal year penned: “How 
barren all poetic production, and 
even prose production, this last year 
has been. For 1853 have absolutely 
nothing show. Really there has been 
nothing but the college work. 

Lowell’s letters contain many similar 
complaints, enlivened his impetu- 
osity expression and the relation 
many humorous stories himself. 
Longfellow’s more tranquil disposition 
made him less given self-expression, 
that even though were bored, 
his pupils would able discover his 
discontent less easily than Lowell’s. But 
Lowell’s boredom was readily discern- 
ible, for frequently yawned en- 
tering the classroom 
resorted the employment cynical 
tone address. 

Thomas Higginson writes that 
once had the good fortune study 
French under Longfellow what was 
known the Corporation Room, where 
the students sat around long table 
they were the professor’s guests. “His 
printer’s boy once came and laid 
down between the Professor and myself 
the proof-sheet title page bearing 
the magic words, ‘Voices the Night.’ 
process 

Mr. Higginson also recalls that the 
ever courteous Longfellow was the first 
Harvard professor address his pupils 
“mister.” one occasion during 
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student rebellion, was listened 
although other professors were silenced, 
when student spokesman remarked, 
“We will hear Professor Longfellow. 
always treats like gentlemen.” 

When Longfellow resigned Smith 
Professor Modern Languages 
1854, twenty years after his appoint- 
ment, James Russell Lowell was ap- 
pointed succeed him. 

Lowell’s duties head the depart- 
ment included the supervision the 
teaching French, German, Italian, 
and Portuguese, which the details 
instruction were given assistant pro- 
himself then served lecturer im- 
portant themes bearing the literary 
life the last two three centuries. 

Despite the general impression that 
disliked teaching, his students asso- 
ciated him with brilliant lectures. And 
certainly took such personal inter- 
est his students that there resulted 
beautiful interest and sympathy between 
pupils and teacher that was unheard 
Cambridge during the first half 
the century. devoted one evening 
each week receiving students’ calls; 
and from his warm hospitality they 
gathered the impression that liked 
see them, and, consequently, they 
would drop promiscuously any eve- 
ning they chose. 

Robert Todd Lincoln, who studied 
under Lowell, letter Edward 
Everett Hale wrote his impression 
the professor: His erudition, hu- 
mor, and kindness made enjoy 
the hour with him did other 
college exercise. can sincerely say that 
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one most highly cherished 
experiences. With was always con- 
versational and flattered and gained 
assumption that what interested 
him interested us. When now take 
Dante, Mr. Lowell seems 
with 

After more than twenty years ac- 
tive professorship his real connection 
with the daily work the college ceased 
1876. 


contrast Emerson and Lowell, 
who had moments which they active- 
disliked teaching, and Longfellow, 
who sometimes stoically just endured 
his fate, was Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
“born teacher” who thoroughly en- 
joyed teaching and genuinely loved the 
young men who studied under him and 
whose period professorship cut across 
Longfellow’s and Lowell’s terms. 

During his own college days his geni- 
ality and buoyant spirit 
popularity. Although did not attempt 
the head his class, ex- 
celled literary subjects; and 1829 
was elected Phi Beta Kappa. After 
his graduation from Harvard 1829 
studied law for year and half; 
then under the encouragement his 
friend and instructor, Dr. Jackson, 
embarked for Europe study medicine 
for two and half After his re- 
turn America took his degree from 
Harvard Medical School 1836. 

However, Dr. Holmes did not re- 
main for long the active practice 


"Edward Everett Hale, James Russell Lowell 
and His Friends. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company, 1899), 143. 
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medicine, which, possibly because his 
native tendency withdraw from pain- 
ful scenes, repelled him. And when 
was offered the appointment Lec- 
turer Anatomy Dartmouth Col- 
lege for the summer sessions each year, 
accepted with delight. liked 
teaching well that even the small 
salary did not seem lessen his en- 
thusiasm. 

“The students found their teacher 
very different from the kind 
dried professor whom they were ac- 
customed. not only was past mas- 
ter his subject, but indulged with- 
out the least hesitation joking, with 
unexpected wit that would set the 
whole class laughing, and was un- 
expected his descriptions, his man- 
ner presenting the subject the 
day’s work. one lecture was like 
another, and there was verve about 
the little Doctor that set his hearers, too, 
their The mere notion that teach- 
ing could interestingly administered, 
that even anatomy might made 
ing was astonishing. Dr. Holmes’s lec- 
ture hour was soon the most popular 
the college 

But after his marriage the lovable 
Amelia Jackson reluctantly resigned 
from his position Dartmouth give 
more attention his practice Boston. 

Then 1847 Holmes readily ac- 
cepted the Parkman Professorship 
Anatomy and Physiology Harvard, 
which position was much happier 
than had been his private practice. 
Dr. Cheever says him that was 


Hildegard Hawthorne, The Happy Autocrat. 
(New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 
1938), pp. 67-68. 
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too sympathetic practice medicine, 
and that when thought necessary 
use rabbit for demonstration pur- 
poses, would even have his assistant 
chloroform before killing and would 
beseech him not let squeak. 

addition anatomy and physi- 
ology also taught microscopy and 
psychology, and for the first five years 
was also dean the school. once 
remarked, don’t much occupy 
chair whole settee.” 

After his first lecture the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal for De- 
cember, 1847, contained the following 
write-up: “The high expectations re- 
gard the new Professor Anatomy 
Harvard University have not been 
disappointed. His introductory lecture 
the best discourse ever delivered 
the Medical School Harvard Univer- 
sity.” 

After 1871 taught only anatomy, 
but his lectures were increased five 
week. always came his classes 
fresh and eager and happy. His 
thoroughness, accuracy, punctuality, 
honesty, and patience resulted his 
students’ acquiring whole knowledge. 
But his original thinking and method 
illustration indicate that his approach 
was more that poet than 
scientist. “Each lecture was alive, full 
unexpected turns, witty, pathetic, 
serious occasion arose. not only 
held the fixed attention his classes, 
their intense interest, made them 
laugh, put things into unforgettable 
phrases. “None but Holmes,” 
says Professor Dwight, his associate, 
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“could have compared the microscopical 
coiled tube sweat gland fairy’s 
intestine.” such comparisons not only 
would his boys grin, but they would 
also remember. 

His students would greet their pro- 
fessor with hearty applause en- 
tered the lecture room. They liked the 
little doctor and wanted him know 
that they did; and he, turn, troubled 
himself enough know the members 
his class personally. 

1882 after his eyesight had grown 
dim and his hearing had almost failed, 
concluded his farewell speech, two stu- 
dents came forward present him with 
beautiful silver loving cup. writing 
his letter appreciation told the 
class about another piece silver then 
his possession that had formerly been 
given the famous tutor, Henry 
Flynt, his Harvard students the 
end his fifty-fifth year service. 
Holmes then went add: hope 
that when another hundred and fifty 
years have passed away, some descend- 
ant mine will say, lifts this 
cup and sees the name bears, ‘He, 
too, loved his labor and those for whom 
labored, and the students the dead 
nineteenth century remembered their 
old teacher kindly, gracefully, 
generously the youth the early 
eighteenth century remembered old 
Father Flynt, the patriarch all our 
Harvard 

only expected that the 
educational well the literary con- 
tributions naturalist like Henry 
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David Thoreau would different from 
those philosopher like Emerson, 
scientist like Holmes, literary 
enthusiasts like Longfellow and Lowell. 

Thoreau, after his graduation from 
Harvard the age twenty, expressed 
his theory education, Learning 
art’s creature, but not essential 
the perfect man; cannot educate.” 

Now that had his degree felt 
obligated try his hand some pro- 
fession other than the pencil making 
that had been his father’s source live- 
lihood. Since his aunts and his brother 
and sisters, all whom set him his 
example, had been teachers; since each 
had displayed peculiar gifts that di- 
rection; and since had already had 
some experience teaching 
long college vacations, what was more 
natural than that should adopt that 
profession? 

see school might not available. 
took with him certain interesting 
recommendations, including one written 
his pastor, Dr. Ripley: 


Concord, May 1838. 


undersigned very cheerfully hereby intro- 
duces public notice the bearer, Mr. David 
Henry Thoreau, teacher the higher 
branches useful literature. native 
this town, and graduate Harvard 
University. well disposed and well 
qualified instruct the rising generation. 
His scholarship and moral character will 
bear the strictest scrutiny. modest and 
mild his disposition and government, but 
not wanting energy character and 
fidelity the duties his profession. 


Another interesting letter that 
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took with him was one written his 
good friend, Ralph Waldo Emerson: 


have the highest confidence Mr. 
Thoreau’s moral character, and his in- 
tellectual ability. excellent scholar, 
man energy and kindness, and shall 
esteem the town fortunate that secures his 
services, 


Waldo Emerson. 
Concord, May 

did not secure the position 
wanted Maine, but did accept 
job the Town School Concord, 
where, after being called the carpet 
sanctimonious deacon the school 
board for his failure administer the 
rod pupils who deserved floggings, 
that very day chose random some 
half dozen boys, who never knew 
what had seized their gentle master, 
and punished them conscientiously. 

But later and his brother John 
founded their own school, free from 
prying committees. First they held 
their own home, where Henry took 
charge Latin, Greek, physics, and 
mathematics; and then the vacant 
Academy where Henry 
readied for college. There, their own 
masters, they obtained discipline with- 
out punishment threats. “They in- 
terested their pupils, won them, attached 
Study was conversation between broth- 

Certainly the deacon whom Henry 


Sanborn, Henry David Thoreau; 
American Men Letters. (Boston: Houghton, 
and Company, 1897), pp. 57-58. 

Leon Bazalgette, Henry Thoreau, Bachelor 
Nature. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1934), 30. 
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encountered would 
have thought his methods the Acad- 
emy heretical. For opening their 
desks the morning, the students 
might behold slice delicious, ripe 
melon from the Thoreau garden. 
slice melon surely would enhance 
the taste any lesson they might study. 
Too, his pupils learned surveying, 
which gave wonderful opportunity for 
hike and lessons out doors. “Any 
one who saw him exulting with this 
troop schoolchildren would have said 
that was who poured this child- 
like zest into the others, pos- 
sessed inexhaustible 

Often the schoolmaster’s day would 
close with solitary tramp through the 
woods, followed time for taking 
account his stocks the day and 
jotting down his meditations 

This school, which lasted for three 
brief years, was closed unexpectedly 
John’s death, for Henry felt simply 
could not continue this enterprise, how- 
ever happy might have been, with- 
out the support and co-operation his 
adored brother. withdrew from 
any participation formal education 
engage the more seclusive life 
writer and naturalist, with which pro- 
fession most often associated. 

Thus various ways these great 
poet-teachers with their songs and their 


32. 


wisdom have enriched their world 
instructing both the hearts and minds 
America’s youth, for 


God sends his teachers unto every age, 

every clime, and every race men, 

With revelations fitted their growth 

And shape mind, nor gives the realm 
Truth 

Into the selfish rule one sole race: 

Therefore each form worship that 
hath swayed 

The life man, and given grasp 

The master-key knowledge, rever- 
ence, 

Infolds some germs goodness and 
right; 

Else never had the eager soul, which 
loathes 

The slothful down pampered igno- 
rance, 

Found even moment’s fitful 
rest. 

—James Russell Lowell’s “Rhoecus.” 
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Revitalizing the Teaching Govern- 
ment: Senior Government 


Days Michigan 


James 


Greek philosopher, 

Aristotle, wrote some two thou- 
sand years ago, “No one will doubt that 
the legislator should direct his attention 
above all the education youth, 
that the neglect education does harm 
states.” The truth the above state- 
ment seems generally recognized 
all levels our educational institu- 
tions. Yet few are satisfied that 
are teaching our system govern- 
ment effectively might. Apathy, 
particularly state and local elections, 
disturbs us, for cannot escape the 
conclusion that must, part, accept 
responsibility for this unhealthy situa- 
tion. Disturbed then, are, the vital 
question is, “What are doing 
make the teaching government more 
meaningful our students?” with 
this question mind that the writer 
offers account and appraisal Senior 
Government Day programs Michi- 

The idea some type mobile 
workshop unit bring public officials 
and high school students and teachers 
together for face-to-face frank and 
open discussion state and local gov- 
problems 


Hale Brake, State Treasurer and 
. 103 . 


one-time high school teacher. was 
out discussions with Mr. Brake that 
Michigan State College’s Departments 
Adult Education and Political Sci- 
ence evolved the present Senior Gov- 
ernment Day programs Michigan. 
The requests for Senior Government 
Days have been numerous that public 
officials and college personnel have had 
schedule some them into the Fall 
1951 and Winter 1952. the 
academic year 1949-50, Michi- 
gan’s high schools were involved 
Senior Government Day programs with 
total student participation 5,357. 

How does Senior Government Day 
come organized? Actually, there 
set pattern. School administrators 
may hear the program variety 
ways, generally from some member 
the Institute (an organization con- 
sisting county, township officials and 
interested citizens) Local Government, 
college professor, from some teach- 
county which has already had Senior 
Government Day. and when Su- 
perintendent Schools county re- 
quests information, meeting ar- 
ranged Hale Brake, State Treas- 
urer, and Michigan State College per- 
sonnel explain what has been done 
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other counties. The Superintendent 
then returns his county talk the 
matter over with his school administra- 
tors. then the particular county de- 
sires organize Senior Government 
Day, consultants the Department 
Adult Education and member the 
Department Political Science 
Michigan State College travel the 
county making the request order 
meet with social science teachers and 
students the high schools the 
county. 

this first planning session the con- 
sultants adult education explain de- 
tails such place, date, starting and 
closing time for the meetings, trans- 
portation, the release students from 
regular school schedules and lunch fa- 
cilities, all which become important 
items the planning and conducting 
meeting for several hundred stu- 
dents. Next the consultants delegate 
the social science teachers and particu- 
larly the representative seniors pres- 
ent responsibility not only carry out 
the above-mentioned details, but also 
adapt the program the specific needs 
the high school social studies classes. 
The students themselves indicate the 
topics which they wish have discussed. 
Topics are suggested the college po- 
litical scientist and the high school social 
science teachers only and when asked 
for the students. The topics selected 
students thus far have included taxes 
and finance, roads, responsibility the 
individual citizen for good government, 
health, welfare, education, law enforce- 
ment, records, agriculture, the judicial 
process, and service and for govern- 
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ment. Resource persons are needed. 
this point that the consultants 
Adult Education and the College 
ca] scientist make known the names 
persons state, county, city, township 
and college positions who are specially 
the various topics. The students often 
have additional persons they wish 
invite, and these names are added the 

The over-all program planning 
taken next. The pattern followed 
thus far has been open the Senior 
Government Day with brief speech 
welcome the President the Senior 
Class the high school which the 
meetings are held. Following the address 
welcome series four five-minute 
speeches the subject, “Why Should 
Concerned About Government?” 
The students select these speakers, us- 
ually top state official, county 
cial, high school teacher social 
science, and student. 

During these short speeches the forty 
fifty state, county, village, city and 
township officials well the college 
professors sit front the assembled 
seniors with labels indicating the field 
their specialty. the conclusion the 
short speeches, technician the De- 
partment Adult Education Michi- 
gan State College takes over discussion 
leader order give the students op- 
portunity question the array re- 
source people. The leader uses dis- 
cussion technique commonly referred 
“66” and developed Professor 
Donald Phillips Michigan State 
College. Briefly, “Phillips 66” operates 
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the following way. The seniors are 
divided into groups sixes. This 
done quickly and with minimum 
commotion simply having three per- 
sons row turn and face the three 
immediately behind them. The groups 
sixes are then asked three 
things; namely, get acquainted, select 
secretary-spokesman, and name Chair- 
man. The secretary-spokesman each 
group six given five eight 
card upon which write the questions 
which the persons his her group 
wish have asked. The chairman 
each group has his task the responsi- 
bility giving each person his group 
chance heard and state his 
her question. The discussion leader 
has already instructed the groups 
sixes that they are consider “What 
question would you like have the 
resource people discuss?” After five 
seven minutes discussion 
these beehives six students each, 
the discussion leader asks the group 
consider which one the sev- 
eral questions their secretary-spokesman 
recorded the one which they want 
most ask, This process generally takes 
the groups about two minutes. The res- 
ervoir questions now ready, the dis- 
cussion leader calls for those secretary- 
spokesmen who are ready with questions 
raise their hands. Usually thirty 
forty hands ascend high. The dis- 
cussion leader takes questions from the 
floor and directs them resource per- 
sons whose field the questions seem 
fit. This general discussion lasts 
hour and one-half with the students 
asking direct questions and expecting di- 


rect answers. Typical questions asked are 
the following: 
Why hasn’t the voting age been lowered 
18? 


How does jury get chosen for court 
session? 


Why doesn’t the state have enough money 
pay state expenses? 

What the delay finishing Highway 

consolidation country schools ad- 
visable? 


What are the duties the Attorney- 
General? 


you think Justices the Peace are 
necessary the Judicial System? 


What are the main sources local and 
state revenue for schools? 


How much money goes health and 
welfare? 


Why doesn’t the Governor appoint his 
own cabinet? 


course, not all the questions, usually 
over 200, posed the students can 
answered one hour and one-half. The 
questions asked, however, are collected 
after the general discussion, and week 
two later are mimeographed 
Michigan State College and sent out 
the social science teachers the high 
schools participating the Senior Gov- 
ernment Day. Eventually, the Depart- 
ment Political Science Michigan 
State College hopes edit these ques- 
tions and prepares pamphlet pro- 
vocative questions for use the teach- 
ers. Following the general discussion, 
lunch had with the resource people 
scattering out among the students 
allow for much contact pos- 
sible between the experts and the stu- 
dents. 
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The afternoon begins with the seniors 
breaking into groups twenty 
forty students. Each group seniors 
has previously been assigned sectional 
meetings roads, finance, health, etc. 
accord with the student’s personal 
participating high school has previously 
been assigned quota for each section. 
The resource people the sectional 
meetings which they have been as- 
signed. the sectional meeting the stu- 
dents quiz the four five resource per- 
sons length the topic upon which 
they are experts, education, health, 
finance, the judicial process. Discus- 
sion these sections conducted 
student leaders who have been trained 
earlier for their tasks specialists 
the field discussion techniques. Not 
only the students lead and direct the 
discussions, but also they select re- 
corder for each section whose duty 
record what she feels are the 
most important problems raised and con- 
clusions reached his her section. 
Reports the recorders are given later 
the day the entire senior group. 

When the sectional meetings break 
the seniors visit the county court 
house see what personnel 
and equipment, for example, the County 
Clerk, Register Deeds, Sheriff and 
County Treasurer have perform their 
duties. The county officials are the 
scene explain the work their re- 
spective offices. 

The next feature the program 
whenever possible there bona fide 
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applicant for Otherwise, 
mock ceremony held with circuit 
court judge and federal naturalization 
examiner explaining how the foreign- 
born secure the citizenship which 
get virtue birth. 

The day closed having not only 
the recorders the various sectional 
meetings reporting the discussion 
which took place their respective sec- 
tions, but also state official giving 
short ten-minute speech his views 
what has been accomplished during the 
Senior Government Day. 

What are the values Senior Gov- 
ernment Day? First and foremost are 
the contacts which the students make 
with their government officials. text- 
book and teacher can adequate 
substitute for these personal contacts. 
Secondly, the program offers the stu- 
dents opportunity take very re- 
sponsible part planning and arrang- 
ing specific details the program. 
Thirdly, the students’ interest gov- 
ernment whetted being able 
ask the practitioners government the 
type question which not generally 
covered the textbook and which 
not always within the province the 
teacher answer. 

Values the social science teachers 
are numerous, Here again personal con- 
tact with government officials and col- 
greater interest civic affairs. Further- 
more, these contacts often lead the 
social science teacher learning sources 
written government materials about 
which she had previous 
edge, such financial reports, compila- 
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tions election laws 
handbooks. Therefore, not only the 
spot knowledge, but also new sources 
information government can car- 
ried back into the classroom. 

The community itself will find value 
Senior Government Days, for stu- 
dents carry the story their experi- 
ences back their homes. Already the 
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writer has evidence that the parents 
least two counties are planning gov- 
ernment workshop for adults result 
the interest created Senior Gov- 
ernment Day. Nothing can more 
wholesome for democracy than stu- 
dents stimulating parental interest 
government time when political 
apathy great among adults. 


you grow from child youth adult, establishing family life 
your own and accepting larger social responsibilities, will work 
with you improve conditions for all children and youth. 

Aware that these promises you cannot fully met world 
war, ask you join firm dedication the building 
world society based freedom, justice and mutual respect. 

MAY YOU grow joy, faith God and man, and 


those qualities vision and the spirit that will sustain all and give 


new hope for the future. 


Our teachers—and all others who deal with our young people— 


oe = we 


should place uppermost the need for making our young people under- 
stand our free institutions and the values which they rest. must 
fight against the moral cynicism—the materialistic view life—on 
which communism feeds. must teach the objectives that lie behind 
our institutions and the duty all our citizens make those institu- 
tions work more perfectly. Nothing more important than this. And 
nothing this conference can will have greater effect the world 
struggle against communism than spelling out the ways which our 
young people can better understand our democratic institutions and 
why must fight when necessary defend our democratic institutions, 
our beliefs the rights the individual, and our fundamental belief 


White House Conference Children and Youth. 
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asked guerdon, Life, from you. Indeed 
was content with what you had for me: 
pillow and narrow bed; the sea 
sigh lullaby; the aching need 

For love requited. But now alien seed 
discontent sown, and would flee 
Its maturation. Life, ask thee 

One gift. thing need. 

tree perfect itself; flower 

set apart; the hills caress the sky. 

Day follows day, interspersed night. 


God creator the perfect hour. 


And yet ’gainst imperfection cry: 
“God, (World, Life) give this child his sight!” 
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Book Reviews 


Reviews not signed have been written the editor. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Eleanor Shipley Duckett. The Macmil- 
lan Company. 328 pages. $5.00. 

the student education, Alcuin 
quite generally appears somewhat sha- 
figure, head Charlemagne’s Palace 
School but dwarfed the personality and 
achievements his sovereign. this recent 
biography, his very considerable stature be- 
comes apparent, but remains still 
shadowy figure. 

The early chapters the book provide 
the setting, with account political 
intrigue Europe during the eighth cen- 
tury. Evident this presentation are the 
temporal power and the restlessness 
age which armed conflict was the pattern 
life, broken occasionally brief inter- 
vals peace. The following chapters pre- 
sent the work and writings Alcuin, first 
York and then successively the Frank- 
ish court and later abbot the Monas- 
tery and School Tours. 

The thoroughness the research from 
which this volume was prepared amply 
demonstrated the careful documentation 
supplied the footnotes. Indeed, abun- 
dant and meticulous are these, that the 
reader often becomes lost the maze 
sources. some cases where conflicting 
points are presented relative a.disputed 
issue, the footnotes serve raise rather 
than answer questions and the reader must 
remain unsatisfied since the sources are too 
rare and inaccessible secured for 
further enlightenment. 

like feeling bewilderment created 
the detail with which the author identi- 
fies each the somewhat overwhelming 


number individuals who were associated 
with political and ecclesiastical affairs 
with whom Alcuin was acquainted and cor- 
responded. The members this company 
rarely receive sufficient attention be- 
come more than names while impression 
thus created that the author regards 
their identification greater signifi- 
cance than the ideas expressed through 
them. 

Alcuin was not only the friend Charle- 
magne. was the friend most the 
learned and eminent his time. Handi- 
capped inadequate means communica-- 
commonly accepted script 
had not yet been evolved—he became 
master British learning, carried 
the court Charlemagne, and there helped 
both spread throughout the Frankish 
kingdom and make his own contribution 
toward organizing the Liturgy the 
Church and developing the Caroline script 
upon which modern “Roman” type 
based. There need for living portrait 
one who much part the develop- 
ments his age. Miss Duckett here gives 
the research pattern the raw materials 
from which the scholar might work. But 
though the threads for the tapestry are 
hand, distinguishable pattern emerges 
from their weaving. 

STRATEMEYER 
Montgomery County Schools 
Rockville, Maryland 


Kenneth Neill Cameron. 
The Macmillan Company. 437 pages. 
$6.00. 


The reader who familiar with the 
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obvious facts Shelley’s family background, 
boyhood difficulties home and school, 
adolescent loves and preoccupations with 
“science” and the occult will still find 
this volume much enlist his interest be- 
cause Professor Cameron concerned pri- 
marily this study with the subject ex- 
pressed his subtitle, “Genesis Radi- 

holds that Shelley has suffered 
the hands his biographers because the 
documents his youth have been preserved 
and that, upon their evidence, middle-aged 
scholars “psychologically blocked their 


youthful thoughts and actions” have 


often made analyses.” 

carefully annotated and well docu- 
mented investigation the author proceeds 
logically from discussion his earliest com- 
positions—the so-called and poems 
—through his first major poetic work, 
Queen Mab, demonstrate that Shelley, 
the intense young radical, was product 
his environment. 

Following his career through its enthusi- 
asms and vicissitudes, his elopement with 
school-girl, Harriet Westbrook, quarrels 
with his father and his friend Hogg, his 
well-known expulsion from Oxford, and 
his many financial difficulties, this biogra- 
pher traces the development Shelley’s 
anti-Christian, anti-war, and egalitarian 
doctrines expressed letters and pamphlets. 

Mr. Cameron documents his contention 
that Shelley’s activities both England and 
Ireland, though embarrassing his 
father and often rather romantically exe- 
cuted, were taken seriously the postal 
authorities and even the Home Secretary. 
“The humor these bottle-launching epi- 
sodes” says Cameron referring one 
Shelley’s methods pamphlet distribution 
“has been more apparent later commen- 
tators than was the naval authorities 
1812.” Though admits that the bottle 
and balloon techniques constitute weak- 
ness Shelley’s activities this period 
maintains that they nevertheless demon- 
strate the young idealist’s “feeling hu- 
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manitarian urgency time war and 
starvation.” 

Shelley’s association with William God- 
win—of whom Harriet speaks man 
old and unimpassioned”—and his 
acquaintance with John Frank Newton, 
nudist and vegetarian, are discussed con- 
siderable detail. 

Cameron considers that Shelley’s ex- 
perience was enriched through contact with 
the more sophisticated circle French 
émigrés then living London and believes 
his meeting this time with Thomas Love 
Peacock have been steadying influence, 
valuable turning the young poet’s atten- 
tion the beauties classical literature. 

his final chapter entitled Poet and 
Propagandist the author reaches the climax 
his study with analysis Shelley’s 
first major poetic work. Here refutes 
quite convincingly the generally accepted 
belief that Queen Mab was post-adoles- 
cent product. Acknowledging its sources 
nevertheless defends the poem’s originality. 
Though Professor Cameron admits some 
weaknesses the style—as indeed did 
Shelley himself later years—he declares 
that appreciation the poem depends 
largely upon the reader’s sympathy with its 
revolutionary substance and considers 
Queen Mab great poem its own 
right.” 

Not only the sound research displayed 
this volume sufficient significance 
have won for its author award the 
Modern Language Association 
presentation this scholarly material 
such that may found interesting the 
less academic mind. the reader 
Shelley’s best-loved poems this book may 
appeal encouraging him turn them 
again with deeper insight into the mind 
and heart their creator and better un- 
derstanding their import the world 
today. 


MARSHALL SWAN 


State Teachers College 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
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BIOLOGY 


LEMMA Robert Cook. Introduc- 
tion Julian Huxley. William Sloane 
Associates, Inc. 374 pp. $4.50. 


Julian Huxley writes: “Human popula- 
tion probably the gravest problem our 
time.” There rising recognition the 
seriousness the problem among biologists 
and sociologists and recently becoming 
the concern governments, Unesco, too, 
devotes much attention the moment 
the problem adequate supply food 
dented increase the world’s population. 
With the latter increasing rate 
68,000 day, high birth rates exceeding 
low death rates, the author has come the 
conclusion that “Next the atom bomb, 
the most ominous force the world today 
uncontrolled fertility.” 

The volume written understand- 
able terms without sacrificing 
validity. The author competent for this 
task has been managing editor the 
Journal Heredity for the last twenty-nine 
biology Washington University and 
lecturer medical genetics the Univer- 
sity’s medical school. addition 
member dozen scientific societies, 
director the American Genetics Society, 
and the Association for Research Hu- 
man Heredity. 

The book somewhat broader than its 
title would indicate. suitable back- 
ground for his study and conclusions, Pro- 
fessor Cook has excellent summary chapters 
Mendel’s experiments with peas, the 
working the genes, the heredity twins, 
the contributions Darwin, and human 
intelligence. Challenging chapter titles are 
“Responsibility and Dogma,” “Two 
Two Billion,” “Sneedville Romance,” 
“Low Road High Road,” and “Paved 
with Good Intentions.” 

final chapter sums the author’s 
program for solution this pressing prob- 
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lem under the caption, “The Problem 
Provide.” The Malthusian theory 
examined carefully and shown wherein 
developments industry and agri- 
culture which followed its promulgation 
negated the immediate application its 
principles. result the findings Mal- 
thus were ignored. But despite the delay 
their application the conclusion the 
author, after making due allowance for 
the probable advances science 
future likely advances, that the disaster 
envisioned Malthus threatens us. 
spite surpluses food favored coun- 
tries such America facts show that 
global basis the per-capita food ration 
smaller today than was decade ago, and 
the total population rapidly exceeding the 
food supply necessary sustain it, that 
eighty per cent the population the 
world now consisting two and half 
billion, serious want. Control births 
seems the only efficacious remedy 
the opinion Dr. Cook concludes: 
“The crisis human fertility world- 


wide.” 


HISTORY 

Wallbank, Scott, Foresman and Com- 

pany. 768 pages. $3.76. 

Textbook making has made amazing 
progress since the days studied drab- 
looking volume Harding European 
history, even the fascinating Carpenter’s 
Readers. 

Man’s Story large and handsome 
book, two-column format. Almost one 
quarter its space illustrations—pic- 
tures, maps, cartoons, charts. series 
amusing cartoons Burr Shafer, well 
known through his contributions the 
Saturday Review Literature, here takes 
callow youth, “Hy Story,” from Stone 
Age twentieth century. 

The other illustrations are excellent and 
richly Many the charts are clever, 
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such the sequence which shows the hand 
John Bull adding ships and soldiers first 
one side the scales, then the other, 
maintain “the balance power” (p. 
and the final end-paper chart the 
“Progress the World’s Civilizations,” 
which shows them “approaching one world 
culture—how far from one world 

Maps, often drawn emphasize single 
idea, are used liberally throughout the 
the end each unit, which there are 
ten altogether, the reader finds “Review- 
ing Stand” section, with questions, sum- 
mary, ideas for thought and study, things 
do, and books read. The bibliographies 
are models selection and pungent annota- 
tion, carefully aimed young readers. The 
index excellent, and has helpful intro- 
duction. 

With each unit also special section 
the “geographic setting.” Perhaps this 
material could well have been woven 
into the main story, but some teachers will 
doubtless find convenient use separ- 
ate form. Taken together, the ten 
tings” could used extra unit 
geographic factors history. 

Facts are here abundance, yet dates 
and petty details are reduced minimum. 
The purpose obviously teach truths 
and general trends, leave the student 
with understandings rather than with en- 
cyclopedic knowledge. 

The author’s basic philosophy modera- 
tion and tolerance pervades the book. 
hopes for brotherhood rather than for class 
struggle. states Marx’ theories without 
equivocation, but follows them with 
equally cogent summary the counter- 
arguments. puts and progress 
side side. His sympathy for man him- 
self, who tries various ways and through 
diverse culture-patterns build better life 
for himself and his fellow human beings. 
Wallbank’s fundamental approach indi- 
cated the choice the two documents 
printed full the end: the Declaration 
Independence and the Universal Declara- 
tion Human Rights. 
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Spiritual factors are given more frank 
and natural treatment than often found 
textbooks, Art also given its due. 
the whole, the book’s content: the political, 
geographic, economic, and intellectual as- 
pects history, and also the specific topics 
such the impact unemployment 
the spectacular drives for power, are treated 
remarkably good balance and with good 
judgment. 

Preliminary testing and careful editing 
have helped produce book unusually 
free from errors. The reviewer, however, 
questions whether the majority Americans 
were really 1920 (p. 893). 
The population South Africa has grown 
considerably since the figures used 
401); Finland gave Russia some 
good harbors, but not entirely her “better 
ports” (p. 737). But general the facts 
are accurate and date, and the atti- 
tude abreast the best and most recent 
research wide number fields. Here 
book which, despite its bulk, ought 
strongly attract high-school students, and 
will help make good teaching easy. 

FRANKLIN 
Northwestern University 


Runes. Philosophical Library. 877 pp. 
$10.00. 

The eighteen contributors this volume 
deal with the creative and cultural contri- 
butions modern civilization. The seven- 
teen who collaborated, addition the 
editor, are composed Jewish and non- 
Jewish writers who aim present objec- 
tively what contributions the Jews have 
made both ancient and modern times. 
The editor frankly states that the book one 
propaganda whose purpose bring 
intelligence about the life the Hebrews 
those many among whom they have lived 
for thousands years without being under- 
stood. what the Jews have accom- 
plished Western civilization during the 
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last few centuries that the writers address 
themselves. 


“Hebraic Foundations American De- 
mocracy,” specific chapters are devoted 
each the following areas which the 
Jew has made himself felt: political science, 
public office, social service, modern science, 
modern medicine, music, art, the dange, 
literature, drama, theatre and film, jour- 
nalism, law, religion, exploration, and 
philosophy. Space lacks here name even 
fraction the great who have been 
Jewish blood, who include Spinoza, Karl 
Marx, Albert Einstein, Walter Lippmann, 
Bernard Baruch, Trotzky, Herschel, Mich- 
elson, Rubinstein, Horowitz, Mendelssohn, 
Disraeli, Zangwell, Edna Ferber, Heine, 
Channing Pollock, Elmer Rice, Eddie 
Cantor, Paulette Goddard, Hammerstein, 
Schubert, Leon Blum, Joseph Pulitzer, 
Brandeis, David Lilienthal, Heifetz, Ye- 
hudi Menuhin, and Bergson. 

“The Fountain head Western Re- 
ligion,” chapter which portrays force- 
fully the Jewish influence present-day 
Christianity. 

its ample pages this book presents 
thorough survey not only the influence 
individuals but the nation whole. 
contemplating the tragic history the 
Jewish people the hands Hitler, and 
the magnificent effort which they have 
made establishing themselves “home 
country,” well recognize their im- 
mense contributions civilization. 
poignant yet biting statement introductory 
the volume, read this dedication: 
the sainted memory the six million chil- 
dren Israel who were put the axe 
the German nation because they were the 
same blood Jesus Christ.” 


PHYSICS 


Tue New Sir Raman. 
Philosophical Library, Inc. 
$3.75. 


The nineteen short chapters comprising 
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this collection were originally delivered 
series radio broadcasts. Since they were 
addressed laymen science the various 
topics for discussion were chosen primarily 
for their interest such audience, and 
are presented simple nontechnical lan- 
guage. 

The new physics, Raman says his first 
chapter, began with Roentgen’s discovery 
Rays. This epoch making event occurred 
1895. Since then discoveries and develop- 
ments the greatest importance followed, 
one after another, such numbers and 
variety that the physics the nineteenth 
century completely dwarfed that the 
present day. The new physics has been 
particularly successful unraveling the 
mysteries the atomic and subatomic 
worlds, fields which the older physics had 
accomplished comparatively little. 

the second chapter Raman refers 
cosmic rays and the ingenious methods that 
have been devised for studying them. ‘These 
rays are surpassing importance physics, 
not because the total amount energy 
they bring the earth, which relatively 
little, but because the tremendous con- 
centration energy carried the indi- 
vidual rays. 

Chapter three reveals something the 
author’s breadth interest. Departing 
somewhat from the general theme the 
book deals here with the great variety 
and beauty shells, ranging size, they 
do, from microscopic specimens huge 
clams weighing half ton. variety 
form and color offered molluscan 
shells,” says, “is unsurpassed any 
branch biological life.” keen apprecia- 
tion the order and beauty nature 
further revealed the next two chapters 
whose titles are Geometry Nature, and 
Light and Color Nature. 

Three chapters are devoted Physics 
the Countryside—the Soil, the Water, and 
the Weather, and three Modern Physical 
Concepts, such The Structure the 
Crystal, The Solid State, and Cosmic Rays. 
Other chapter titles are The Sensations 
Light and Color, Light and Color Science 
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and Industry, The Romance Glass, At- 
mospheric Electricity, and The Stellar 
Universe. 

the eighteenth chapter, whose title 
The Future Physics, the author says 
“The physics the nineteenth century 
not dead. But has disappeared into the 
background, being overshadowed the 
gigantic edifice the new physics, which 
concerns itself mainly with the ultimate 
structure the universe.” then goes 
predict that, view the great advances 
knowledge gained through the uses 
the cyclotron and other atom smashing 
machines, the mystery atomic structure 
will soon cease mystery, and that 
the next ten years the kernel nucleus 
the atom, which determines its mass and its 
chemical nature, will completely under- 
stood. 

The final chapter, “The Scientific 
Outlook,” portrays the spirit science and 
its constant endeavor resolve the infinite 
complexity nature into few simple 
principles laws. 

The layman will find this thin volume 
much that new him and much that 
stimulating, written simply and lucidly 
India’s most renowned and only Nobel 
prize winning physicist. 

Adams State College Colorado 


Newman Hall, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
276 pp. $5.50. 

This text book the upper inter- 
mediate level for engineering students. 
exemplifies the increasing interest the 
basic analysis fluid flow due largely the 
recent developments aviation but also 
has applications chemical and mechanical 
engineering. 

The material presented the present 
volume is, the title indicates, synthesis 
two older fields, one theoretical and one 
experimental. involves the com- 
bined application the laws thermody- 
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namics and the laws motion the prob- 
lems fluid flow. But the synthesis 
brought up-to-date its extension mat- 
ters current interest such shock regions 
and supersonic flow. 

The text proper 198 pages followed 
pages tables. Beginning with the 
simplest concepts turbulent 
turbulent flow the equations continuity 
and steady flow are developed involving the 
laws motion and including generaliza- 
tion the well known Bernoulli 
The thermodynamic properties incom- 
pressible fluids and perfect gases are de- 
veloped two successive chapters (five and 
six). The Mach number (ratio velocity 
fluid flow velocity which deter- 
mines whether pressure pulses can move up- 
stream against the current flow and thus 
affect the flow patterns, introduced the 
latter chapter useful parameter and also 
one that simplifies the analysis perfect 

Chapter (16 pp.) discusses shock re- 
gions resulting from supersonic flow and in- 
cludes the convergent-divergent nozzle. 
What happens modern experimental 
shock tube here analyzed without specifi- 
cally calling the tube such. the following 
chapter flow meters, nozzles and control 
devices are discussed and this followed 
chapter diabatic flow distinguished 
from adiabatic flow which heat neither 
added nor subtracted from the system. 
The final chapter surveys briefly propulsive 
systems including the rocket engine. 

This book includes number helpful 
illustrative examples and there are numer- 
ous problems. For those suitably prepared 
would useful introduction im- 
portant field though one beset with many 
difficulties where the more complicated 
problems fluid flow are considered. This 
reviewer could wish that the index did not 
omit such terms incompressible fluids, 
incompressible flow, shock tube, adiabatic, 
supersonic, etc. 

Rocers Rusk 
Mount Holyoke College 
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edited Vergilius Ferm. Philosophical 
Library, New York. 642 pp. $6.00. 


This book forty-seven chapters was 
prepared group forty-one professors 
philosophy, each contributing least 
chapter the system, systems, phi- 
losophy which has specialized. Many 
distinguished names, both home and 
abroad, add prestige this composite vol- 
ume. The topics treated range all the way 
from Zoroastrianism, Confucianism, and 
the ancient Jewish and Islamic philosophies, 
the contemporary Thomism, Logical 
Positivism, and Semantics. Each topic 
disposed of, most cases, separate 
author the brief space ten fifteen 
pages. Part deals with the ancient and 
medieval systems and Part with the 
modern and recent systems. The chrono- 
logical sequence not otherwise observed 
except casual references within the sep- 
arate chapters. The interrelation the top- 
ics, though sometimes mentioned, not 
featured, nor there any editorial effort 
toward integration the topics. 

have here the familiar pattern 
beginner’s textbook prepared host 
specialists. The beginner, the editor sug- 
gests (p. vi) this case, should fortified 
“at least semester’s work ‘introduc- 
The reviewer doubts even this 
prerequisite sufficient. Indeed, the book 
used this level, the instructor will need 
provide from his own reading and think- 
ing much the matter required for the 
student’s orientation 

reference book the work has con- 
siderable value. For readers with sufficient 
background philosophical study the book 
may time prove well-thumbed 
authoritative compendium. 
would have had even greater value had 
been addressed the general reader. There 
should now considerable demand 
the part the thinking public for in- 
formation dealing with the Oriental phi- 
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losophies well the many segregated 
thought-movements the present. What 
needed this field, however, read- 
able reference book, better, simply- 
written historical account, that will satisfy 
American 

Tulane University 


Four PHILOsOPHIES—AND THEIR 
TICE EDUCATION AND RELIGION, 
Donald Butler. Harper and Brothers. 
520 pp. $4.00. 

This book synoptic overview four 
different philosophies: naturalism, idealism, 
realism, and pragmatism. primarily 
comparative, but also gives rather com- 
prehensive treatment each the four 
philosophic systems separately. The treat- 
ment very systematic and clear-cut. The 
same framework outline applied 
each philosophy with frequent references 
other parts the volume, which points 
differences and similarities between the 
several philosophies. This identity out- 
line and reference footnotes greatly facili- 
tates and clarifies comparison for the reader. 

The outline pattern—the same for each 
philosophy—is: historic development 
the given philosophy; systematic structural 
synopsis, presenting its metaphysics, episto- 
mology, logic and axiology; its practice 
education; its practice 
strengths and its weaknesses, 

The book scholarly work though 
quite readable even for the beginner the 
area pure philosophy. The introduction 
Approaches Philosophy” will prove 
very helpful the student attacking the 
problems systematic philosophy for the 
first time. contrasts philosophy with the 
other fields science, art, religion, and 
education and helpful developing 
understanding the nature speculative 
philosophy. also includes glossary 
philosophical terms for handy reference. 
The beginning student will welcome this 
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aid understanding the new and confusing 
terminology encountered. 

The final chapter Confession 
Faith” gives the author’s personal philoso- 
phy and excellent example how one 
individual has resolved for himself the many 
conflicts among various schools philosoph- 
ical thought. 

While the book primarily intended for 
text the philosophy education, the 
writer feels that could serve equally well 
text courses philosophy and reli- 
gion. also excellent reference book 
for the casual student philosophy who 
wishes refresh his concepts check 
given point. 

Hinson 
Florida State University 


EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 
Theodore Brameld. World Book Co. 
807 pp. $4.75. 

There unique feature the very 
beginning this huge volume. the pref- 
ace the author writes four well formulated 
letters, which are addressed the citizen, 
student, instructor and scholar. Brameld 
will criticised for differentiating between 
the last two, despite his own apology. 
any rate, goes farther than most text- 
book writers extending invitation 
readers report both successes and difficul- 
ties connection with the use this 
material. 

The first Part definitely for the neo- 
phyte, the popular dialogue form dis- 
course being employed motivate and 
enlighten the inexperienced. The best fea- 
ture this introductory unit the discus- 
sion the culture that surrounds and 
the critical problems face. Part Two, 
three main philosophies are treated—pro- 
gressivism, essentialism 
These represent respectively cultural transi- 
tion, cultural conservation and cultural re- 
gression. 

The most original portion Brameld’s 
outline the interpretation reconstruc- 
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This has great possibilities this 
era civilization-rebuilding. The criteria 
reality, knowledge and value are applied 
and elaborately handled, which illustrated 
the use the following phrases and 
terms chapter fifteen—the organismic 
approach, the role prehension, the un- 
rational, utopian movements, truth-seeking 
social consensus, and the group mind 
both ends and means. chapter seventeen 
there excellent definition the school 
vanguard social institution. Utopian 
elements educational history and cur- 
rent philosophy are brought forcefully 
the attention. 

The author resorts the dialogue struc- 
ture again toward the end, thus illuminat- 
ing some the theory introduced the 
chapter immediately preceding. Part Four 
entitled the Future Demo- 
cratic Culture.” The aspiration here high 
and commendable, with Reconstructionism 
vigorously defended the most promising 
ideological vehicle for achieving the noble 
purposes our democratic manner life. 
regret that many hundreds pages 
had required submit these arresting 
theses. The book indeed big and cumber- 
some for the student—both physically and 
scholastically. Perhaps this experimental, 
and twenty thirty per cent reduction 
bulk may come with anticipated revision. 
There always textual content that can 
held reserve—for seminar inquiry and 
subsequent revelation and unfoldment. 

One this book’s virtues that the au- 
thor and publishers fulfil their pledge 
present study that will take close the 
corps-center our social and cultural dis- 
abilities—and propose variety proce- 
dures for valid reconstruction objectives. 
Superior phrasing found these two 
stricking definitions—philosophy 
effort culture become conscious 
and articulate and education 
the “effort culture reinforce and 
carry out the beliefs expressed through its 

our belief that American educators 
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group will grow importance the 
degree that they accept the challenge and 
follow the gleam thinkers and writers 
who display leadership reasoning, con- 
sistent vision outlook and earnestness 
purpose all times. Another source 
power and resolution familiarity with the 
best that have been inherited 
from the most brilliant and common- 
sensible philosophers through the ages. Per- 
haps Brameld will best remembered for 
his extensive knowledge and respect for 
some the great logicians and prophets 
the past. deserves great praise for his 
chapter chapter aids learning and his 
specific designation specific master books 
read connection with his topical 
development. 
CHAPLIN 

The Pennsylvania State College 


Heard Kilpatrick, New York, Macmil- 
lan Company. 465 pp. $4.75. 

Philosophy Education William 
Heard Kilpatrick have last, long 
last, book philosophy education that 
even sophomore can understand. least 
the sophomore’s instructor can understand 
The author teacher par excellence 
and such has sensed almost intuitively 
seems the difficulties his readers will en- 
counter and has been pains help them 
over these difficulties. 

The book thorough treatment the 
movement that has been the firing line 
more than any other this century. 
Started, largely John Dewey with his 
experimental school the turn the cen- 
tury followed his School and Society 
1900, his How Think 1910 and 
especially his Democracy and Education 
1916, the movement comes flower 
this newest book Kilpatrick. The author 
expresses great indebtedness the prag- 
matists, Peirce, William James, and 
John Dewey, “with greatest indebtedness 
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the last named these However, 
though this indebtedness evidently great, 
can sense said that the book 
merely reflection the thinking these 
men great that was. genuine 
contribution the author, his own think- 
ing, his own treatment, and his own presen- 
tation. 

The author thoroughgoing progres- 
sive (spelled with small p). Whenever 
there clash between the new and the 
the new. says that “twentieth century 
education increasingly shows, especially 
this country, two warring trends. One tends 
follow what calls the ‘humanistic’ tra- 
dition handed down from the past; the 
seeks new paths apparently demanded 
alike closer study the psychology 
learning and the philosophy” which 
develops the first part the book. 
Throughout the book the author favors this 
newer trend. Dewey 1916 spoke the 
“ordinary notion” education and con- 
trast supported newer and him better 
conception education. This newer con- 
ception almost passion with Kilpatrick. 

The author traces the development 
the older conception from Alexandria. 
fact, usually classifies the older concep- 
tion “Alexandrian.” The Ptolemies who 
ruled Egypt after the death Alexander 
the Great set out consciously make Alex- 
andria the intellectual capital the world. 
science and mathematics they succeeded, 
but “when these educational statesmen came 
philosophy and literature the situation was 
different. Here they could not (at least they 
did not) hope even equal what the 
Greeks, centering Athens, had 
best, found school teach these 
This was the “first school the 
western world built simply teach the con- 
tent the written word.” The author does 
not say so, but seems that would 
hearty agreement with statement Bru- 
bacher, namely, teachers switched 
from teaching truth something 
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found out something already perfected 
the master and transmitted from 
teacher pupil, the golden age Greek 
education came close.” Furthermore 
would seem that thinks the golden age 
American education will not come unless 
again catch the spirit education 
truth found out. 

The Alexandrian tradition traced from 
Alexandria Rome the Middle Ages, 
the Renaissance, the Reformation, our 
own The conception has not changed 
though times the content may have. 

The book full contrasts: priori 
deductive reasoning vs. inductive experi- 
mental reasoning; absolutes close the 
door further consideration life’s prob- 
lems vs. constant re-examination one’s 
positions; change all things vs. change 
fundamental things; Newtonian atomism 
vs. the evolution Darwin and the rela- 
tivism Einstein; democracy vs. authori- 
indoctrination (with that one 
its various meanings, “an improper induc- 
ing uncritical vs. responsible 
thinking; and any number others. 

The author thinks that the major purpose 
education all times should “free 
the whole personality the learner for the 
fullest living.” That the individual can and 
should live richly and that education rightly 
conceived and practiced may great aid 
effecting this has doubt. Part 
devoted this right conception, that is, 
the proposed philosophy education, Part 
the practice commensurate with and 
appropriate this philosophy. There 
third part much shorter than the first two 
Concluding Overview” the pres- 
ent world affairs. 

Those committed wholeheartedly the 
older practice “courses, credits, grades 
and degrees” will find difficult accept 
the points view expressed this book. 
Perhaps better stated say that they 
will find difficult even understand 
them. freely predicted that there will 
many caricatures the author’s pro- 
posals, both the philosophy and the pro- 
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posed practice. Such critics should aware, 
however, that these are not idle phantasies 
the author but that every thought, every 
proposal, every conception has back 
many concrete instances practice that 
himself has observed that others have 
accurately reported him. fact all con- 
clusions have been arrived the process 
inductive reasoning, that is, the ex- 
amination many pertinent instances from 
which his conclusions are drawn. 

Perhaps significant that the title 
the book “Philosophy Education” 
rather than “The Philosophy Educa- 
tion.” The inclusion the definite article 
might have left the impression that the 
author thinks has reached final, ultimate, 
and conclusive answers. there anything 
anathema him this it. him nothing 
there every evidence that is, wishes 
every reader stimulated try im- 
prove him. himself once said 
John Dewey: “How would hate 
did not try improve him.” 

Norman 
University Oklahoma 


THE RELIGION Wil- 
liam Morgan. Philosophical Library. 
408 pp. $6.00. 

This book not textbook either 
philosophy religion. The writer’s 
primary concern achieve synthesis 
the principles within these fields. finds 
that unity and continuity not multiplicity 
and disparateness fundamentally character- 
ize both, even they all reality. This 
the main point the book, and the thesis 
developed five books which together 
comprise the volume. 

the first book, ““The Nature Phi- 
losophy and Religion,” the author shows 
how philosophers since the days ancient 
Greece have faced the problem known 
philosophy “the one and the many,” and 
how they have more less unconsciously 
sought encompass all reality under 
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one underlying principle. Even Heraclitus, 
the great philosopher change, “found 
change according law, according the 
eternal Jogos”; and modern times, Spi- 
noza reduced the three-dimensional universe 
matter, mind and God, described 
Descartes, one-ness with his all- 
inclusive God-substance which “looks to- 
ward unitary notion thought and 
reality, the finite and the infinite, the ma- 
terial and spiritual universe.” 

describing the nature religion the 
keynote again unity. The author says that 
may defined “the realization that 
are essential and 
pants ultimate reality, nature and 
humanity.” shows how animism, totem- 
ism, taboo practices and other expressions 


the religious experience both primitive 


and modern exemplify man’s participation 
all these factors. writes that unity 
with God the ideal all great religions, 
and that the gospel Saint John gives 
expression the logos doctrine Philo. 
identifies ethics with religion, and finds 
the conception natural law more evi- 
dence for the unity man with nature and 
man with 

Book II, “The Problem Knowing 
Reality,” consists able treatment the 
recondite but all important problem get- 
ting knowledge, truth. Professor Morgan 
reviews the positions Descartes, Hume, 
and Kant this problem, and uncovers 
some their weaknesses. writes that 
knowledge the “realization unity and 
harmony.” treats the philosophy 
Thomas Hill Green sympathetically, but 
finds Green’s universe conceived 
spirit not only rational, but ethical 
well. 

Book captioned Reality 
Interpreted Unifying and Causal Prin- 
ciple.” Here find careful analysis 
the philosophy Spinoza, who sought 
find unity all that there “reducing” 
everything God-substance. But Spinoza 
failed this, the author writes. This 
evident his ethics, for Spinoza’s treatment 
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evil having its source extension, the 
“extended part God,” seems him sus- 
piciously like rationalizing. 

Professor Morgan considers some the 
scientific evidence for continuity and unity 
modern scientific theory regarding the quali- 
ties the essential force the universe 
“hidden prophecy.” This unexpressed 
desire for larger and more inclusive uni- 
tary conception nature and her proc- 
esses.”” see this, for example, physics, 
psychology, biology and physiological chem- 
istry, where these sciences “afford splen- 
did vehicle for the thought that the universe 
suffused with psychic life which our 
own suggestion and index.” 

The author also takes the problem 
the nature causality. The idea causa- 
tion, writes, subjective origin, “as 
are all scientific principles and laws, well 
all His main concern with 
causation show that originates 
The essence self-activity 
“thinking, volitioning subject aware 
its processes and their relation itself.” 
the key with which unlock nature.” 

Book IV, “Ultimate Reality Interpreted 
Ethical and Aesthetical Principle,” 
consists part brief reviews and criti- 
cisms ethical theories based the con- 
ception natural law. The most valuable 
part this book consists his statement 
what constitutes ethical action. Ethical 
action, writes, striving for the de- 
velopment the individual 
groups self-conscious beings exercising 
intellection, volition and emotion, and 
more perfect harmony the individual 
with the processes which essential 
and contributory part; that say, with 
ultimate reality which expression, 
with humanity all its interrelatedness, 
and with nature whose processes 
ever enmeshed.” The universe has ethical 
spirit which exhibits itself 
conscious, ethical life, and the intellectual 
and moral laws “forged out the ethical 
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and intellectual living the whole human 
race.” 

Professor Morgan, his careful con- 
sideration the problem evil, finds evil 
imperfection, inevitable the evo- 
lutionary process. God cannot stop it. The 
universe one sin, tasks and challenges 
which must overcome. Freedom lies 
the direction overcoming temptation, 
correcting mistakes, replacing the less 
perfect with the more perfect, and con- 
tinuing the collation ethical facts and 
appropriate rules. appreciate ethical 
values, Morgan says, “to enter through 
this act into the very core the universe.” 
And ultimate reality deeply known 
unique artistic experiences the beautiful 
and the sublime because through such ex- 
periences have sense unity and 
harmony with the universe. 

Book captioned “Ultimate Reality 
Relation the Phenomena the Religious 
Life and the Destiny Man.” Religious 
appreciation gives the highest type satis- 
faction, and this comes when one contem- 
plates the universe its totality such 
way realize that is, was and always 
will part it, not set off from it, 
foreign it. This realization gained 
aesthetically well through the religious 
experience. enjoyed millions both 
individually and collectively. should 
worship collectively because only then 
get the “wider meaning the divine 
immanence.” But because the religious ex- 
perience tends become stereotyped 
language, creeds and dogmas, Bible 
needed for each thousand years the life 
the race” because succeeding generations 
have increasingly greater difficulty catch- 
ing the true significance religious ideals 
phrased inflexible language forms. 

The author closes with speculations upon 
the possibility immortality. “The continu- 
ance this life God and the impossibility 
destroying writes, “is the basis 
infinity beyond. Higher and higher shall 
the human soul ascend, realizing more and 
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more its unity with the Infinite and partici- 
pating more and more the ideal work 
the whole creation.” 

way criticism, may said that 
only the mature reader and student 
philosophy and religion will profit from 
study this profound and well written 
volume. Professor Morgan assumes that the 
reader familiar with the views most 
the great thinkers the Western world, 
and the reader must meet the author upon 
the author’s terms. 

the thinking the reviewer there 
can little doubt that there evidence for 
the unity and continuity all reality which 
may drawn from the fields science, 
religion and philosophy. Yet scientific facts 
which Professor Morgan ignores can 
marshaled show that disunity, indetermi- 
nateness are likewise apparently equally basic 
characteristics the universe. unpre- 
dictable behavior electrons within the 
atom upon occasion, the presence muta- 
tions, and the widespread though 
means universal hostility top ranking 
scientists belief the existence pre- 
established plan and purpose nature are 
examples such evidence. And Heraclitus 
spite his logos doctrine stands out 
history the philosopher change. 

The reviewer also somewhat suspicious 
the author’s tendency define critical 
terms making them identical with the 
ideas seeks substantiate. His definitions 
“religion” and “knowledge” are ex- 
ample. Clearly religion does evoke 
awareness unity when all that truly 
religion definition “the realization that 
are essential and 
pants ultimate reality, nature and 
humanity”; and knowledge truth must 
eventuate realization unity and 
harmony” when knowledge defined 
such. This legislating away evidence 
contradictory one’s own hypothesis. 

The author’s difficulty explaining the 
presence evil further suggests that like 
Spinoza, finds that the problem 
reconciling with his over-all philosophy 
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harder one than cares admit, even 
himself. 

These objections, however valid, leave 
much Professor Morgan’s volume un- 
impaired. Those who can qualify for under- 
standing him will find challenging ideas 
throughout the several books, for 
sound scholar, and shows the strengths 
and weaknesses some our greatest 
philosophers. succeeds attaining 
synthesis knowledge the areas 
science, religion and philosophy which will 
carry many readers new level under- 
standing. these ways the volume well 
worth the reader’s while. But fails, 
far this reviewer concerned, make 
any new, significant contribution the 
problem the one and the many, such 
his intent. apparently succeeds this, 
Spinoza and many others have, only 
tailoring the facts preestablished 
philosophy. 

Wisconsin State College 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


PSYCHOLOGY 


ABNORMAL 
Philosophical Library. 880 pp. $10.00. 
This extensive symposium, con- 

tributors, designed “to meet the interest 
the general public abnormal psy- 
chology, well the requirements the 
student for reference and source book.” 
seems the present reviewer that the 
second objective met more adequately 
than the first, for practically all aspects 
abnormal psychology are treated compre- 
hensively, but hardly manner that 
would lead the average layman read and 
enjoy the book. 

The over-all impression produced the 
book favorable. logical organiza- 
tion, and the major portion devoted 
discussion the personality aberrations 
that occur most frequently. There 
detailed discussion the concept mal- 
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adjustment and the principal types de- 
fense mechanisms receive special attention. 
The many different varieties abnormali- 
ties intellect are covered one chapter, 
which provides suggestions for treatment 
well descriptions physical and mental 
characteristics. The psychoneuroses are also 
discussed some detail, and there 
separate chapter devoted Re- 
actions World War II.” 

The syndromes the major psychoses, 
including schizophrenia, mania-depression, 
involutional melancholia, and senile condi- 
tions are described and the different diag- 
nostic techniques are emphasized. vari- 
ous types treatment, including psycho- 
therapy, shock therapy, and psychoanalysis, 
are discussed length. The discussions 
the various types personality disorders are 
amplified the inclusion large number 
case studies. The chapter “Mania- 
Depression Great provides lengthy 
case histories Beethoven, Tolstoy, Dick- 
ens, and Tchaikovsky. 

the negative side, the illustrations are 
few number and most these are poorly 
The poor quality the printing 
and the stock used detract further from 
the appearance the book. appears that 
the editor has worked conscientiously 
order synthesize the work large 
number writers, but individual differences 
terminology and style writing still 
persist extent that may disturbing 
some readers. Finally, the price the 
book considerably higher than that 
comparable works the field abnormal 
psychology, fact that will probably restrict 
the number sales. unfortunate that 
book this type should handicapped 
these shortcomings. 

WENDELL 
Wilson Teachers College 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Lire: THE AND TREAT- 
Marshall Greco. New York, The 
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Philosophical Library, pp. 357. $4.75. 

This distinctly book for the clinical 
psychologist. not likely have much 
appeal for the general reader. Despite its 
title, there little about the treatment 
normal sociological problems condi- 
tions. Rather, might useful the 
social pathologist, since the author almost 
completely concerned 
pathogenic forces, “neurotic” reactions and 
attitudes, and psychotherapy. 

Much the volume deals generalities 
concerning group life and social psychology, 
with numerous trite and labored compari- 
sons Freud and other authorities. 
unfortunate that the author feels obliged 
use very obscure and technical terms, 
and that his style extremely turgid, 
verbose and involved. One might even say 
that the clearest and most concise passages 
the book are the quotations from case- 
books social pathology. Certainly they 
furnish the volume’s nearest approach 
what its title seems promise with regard 
“specific conflicts.” 

The last three chapters, the work 
social psychologists certain special com- 
munities, and “industrial counseling,” 
will probably found most nearly worth- 
while for social workers. But these chapters, 
too, are extremely vague, moralistic and 
general. Perhaps useful any other part 
the book the lengthy bibliography 
its close. this reviewer’s judgment that 
most the rest the volume will have 
interest and value only for limited class 
specialists social welfare. they can 
derive any definite principles from it, the 
book would seem have served its purpose. 

Rurus Kay 
Arizona State College 


APPROACH 
berg, Sol Ginsburg, M.D.; Sidney 
Axelrad, and John Herma. Columbia 
University Press, 271 pp. Price $3.75. 
This study unique and timely re- 
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search contribution the steadily increasing 
number studies the area vocational 
choice. Financial resources were provided 
the Rockefeller Foundation and the 
Columbia University Council for Research 
the Social Sciences. scientific, pro- 
fessional, and cooperative attempt find 
the answer the challenging question 
how individuals actually make vocational 
choices. 

What this general theory? the 
words the authors follows: “First, 
occupational choice process which takes 
place over minimum six seven years, 
and more typically over ten years more. 
Secondly, each decision during adolescence 
related one’s experiences that 
point, and turn has influence the 
future; the process decision-making 
Finally, since occupational 
choice involves the balancing series 
subjective elements with the opportunities 
and limitations reality, the crystallization 
occupational choice inevitably has the 
quality compromise.” 

Through case materials provided ado- 
lescent boys the lower income group and 
selective sampling young women from 
Barnard College, the general theory has 
been evolved. 

The section devoted emotional factors 
and occupational choice very challenging. 
Research suggested the areas person- 
ality problems, specific emotional factors, 
reality testing, development time perspec- 
tive, postponement gratification, and 
compromise. 

America moves into long-range de- 
fense program, the conservation man- 
power and womanpower becomes vital 
issue our entire economy. 

This study reveals that young people are 
influenced making vocational choices 
the culture, the family, the school, and the 
vocational counselor. the future voca- 
tional counselors will need stress moti- 
vating factors found and goals.” 
Emphasis will need placed upon pre- 
vention incorrect choices—hence the 
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need work with parents and teachers 
rather than adolescents the process 
decision-making. series recommenda- 
tions made. need carefully 
appraised before acceptance rejection. 

Parents, teachers, administrators, coun- 
selors, personnel directors, and the military 
should study this unique research very care- 
The general theory occupational 
choice should tested with large segments 
the adolescent population. Communistic 
countries outnumber the democracies 
population. Research this type should 
applied with rapidity the vocational coun- 
seling programs every school and com- 
munity. 

help prevent some error occupa- 
tional choice promote happiness and 
success greater degree—hence the con- 
servation human resources. 

HELEN EDERLE 
Indiana State Teachers College 


quat Ali Khan. Harvard University 
Press. 151 pp. $3.00. 

This attractive book contains the speeches 
given the Prime Minister Pakistan 
tour the United States and Canada 
May and June, 1950. short statement 
Walter Lippmann and address George 
Kennan are also included. 

Ali Khan’s mission was twofold: be- 
come better acquainted with the United 
States order that might contribute 
the peace the world, and discuss some 
the problems facing his country well 
express the views his people great 
issues, 

These speeches reveal cultured, broadly 
educated gentleman—modest, tolerant, cos- 
mopolitan outlook—a worthy leader 
new country. 

The Prime Minister expressed the hope 
that Americans might better informed 
concerning Pakistan. Created 1947, the 
third most populous country Asia and the 
largest Muslim state the world, has 
population eighty million people and 
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more significant world affairs than 
generally realized. 

The distinguished visitor was careful 
present certain definite ideas. Pakistan 
democracy where the precepts Islam 
govern the thought and acts the people 
and the government. The Mohammedan 
way life with its freedom conscience, 
belief the equality all men, belief the 
necessity reducing inequalities wealth 
yet holding strongly the private property 
system and its general concern for human 
rights, democratic way life. Largely 
because its religious mooring the speaker 
emphasized that there was littie intellectual 
confusion Pakistan, situation which gave 
his country opportunity serve 
stabilizing force Asia. 

Referring the difficulties facing Paki- 
stan the Prime Minister spoke the back- 
wardness his country and its industrial 
poverty. referred with moderation 
the negotiations with India over Kashmir 
and mentioned with pride their success 
building new state from foundation ele- 
ments, giving homes millions refugees 
and developing the political and economic 
life the country. 

Occasionally the people the West are 
given good advice. Aggression must re- 
sisted everywhere, not carefully selected 
spots but anywhere. must resisted con- 
structively, not defiantly. 
Americans cannot ignore his question when 
asks: “Has not your history therefore 
equipped you more than most nations 
among the leading architects the enlight- 
ened internationalism the future?” 

Pakistan has recognized the Central 
Peoples Government China. fully 
sympathy with the resurgent nationalism 
every section Asia and hopeful that 
the West will fully appreciate the magni- 
tude the forces work that vast 
continent. 

pleasure read this book and 
views. 

WALTER FEE 
Michigan State College 
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Brief Browsings Books 


The Philosophical Library particular in- 
terest because the first reprint 
made the first edition. unique 
that unexpurgated, all other editions 
since 1859 having been partially so. con- 
tains 415 pages. Its price $3.75. From 
the same publishers has come Out 
Later Years Albert Einstein. The head- 
ings the Table Contents indicate the 
scope the volume: Convictions and Be- 
liefs, Science, Public Affairs, Science and 
Life, Personalities, People. They are 
essays covering period fifteen years 
(1934 1950), and express the author’s 
philosophical, political and social attitudes. 
There are 276 pages the volume selling 
for $4.75. 

Unesco has published 
yearbook Study Abroad which lists fel- 
lowships, scholarships and educational ex- 
changes the various countries the 
world, This Volume III, 1950-1951. 
great service have collected this di- 
rectory useful those who wish study 
other lands. 

Scandinavia the Headline Series 
the Foreign Policy Association maintains 
the high standard found its predecessors 
Scott, Northwestern University. sup- 
plementary discussion American Policy 
Northern Europe Blair Bolles, 
Director the Foreign Policy Association 
included, This number the Series 
and its price thirty-five cents. 

American Education through the Soviet 
Looking Glass pamphlet George 
Counts, published the Bureau Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
Goncharov, who co-author the 
Soviet state-approved textbook the theory 


and practice Soviet education, the only 
textbook used Russia teaching this sub- 
ject train teachers for the elementary 
school. Goncharov one Russia’s lead- 
ing educators. Goncharov’s article, “The 
School and Pedagogy the USA the 
Service Reaction,” printed full 
with explanatory and bibliographical notes 
Dr. Counts. American educa- 
tion attacked and Counts’ “Education 
and the Promise America” published 
lecture the Kappa Delta Lecture 
Series, liberally misquoted. Concluding his 
analysis the Russian situation, Counts 
says this and other publications, “In its 
historic sense, the reform scholarship 
dead.” The monograph pages 
priced cents and well worth it. 

The Quiet consists group se- 
lected letters Gerhart Tersteegen, 
German who lived two centuries ago dur- 
ing the Thirty-Years war which cost Ger- 
many 12,000,000 lives, four-fifths her 
population. The land was ravaged, while 
famine, disease, bestiality and even canni- 
balism prevailed. Religion was low 
ebb. These extracts from his writings are 
Tersteegen’s advice war-time conditions, 
closely related the present-day situation. 
The little book has pages and sells for 
$1.75. published The Philosophical 
Society. 

Understanding Economics aims help 
high school students secure realistic 
our economic system, 
evaluate it, and assess its significance 
our society. The book attractively written, 
well-organized and illustrated, and relates 
problems everyday affairs. Diagrams 
and charts are used profusion 
Bagley, Jr. and Richard Perdew. 
The Macmillan Company has published the 
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yolume, and the price $3.28. its more 
than 500 pages there much vital and ac- 
curate information, 

Fifty Teachers Classroom 44- 
page monograph published The Macmil- 
lan Company, and issued the Committee 
Human Resources the Metropolitan 
School Study Council. striking state- 
ment which shows how the schools may use 
community resources their programs. 
The file cards list talent and make rich 
source talent and materials. 

Children the Family: and 
Friends another the excellent series 
for parents and teachers issued the 
Bureau Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. These monographs 
approximately pages each are ex- 
tremely useful for parents young chil- 
dren well for teachers the schools. 
Here given clear and wholesome advice 
subject which has been the twilight 
discussions during the last decade. 
Wholesome rivalry 

Your Way Popularity and Personal 
Power the work James Bender and 
Lee Graham. volume 242 pages, 
published Coward-McCann, Inc., New 
York City. There much common 
sense practically applied. The language 
simple and the volume adapted the 
general reader. The price $2.95. 

Psychology and Successful Living, 
volume 391 pages, develops psychological 
principles underlying wholesome conduct. 
“Leadership,” “Increasing Efficiency,” and 
“The Use and Abuse Emotions,” which 
are designed increase personal effective- 
ness, but also includes within its pages such 
rather broad subjects “Crime and De- 
linquency,” and “The Reliability Testi- 
mony.” 

The Symposia which have been held an- 
nually for ten years science, philosophy 
and religion, informal group Co- 
lumbia University, have been rich source 
profound discussions the higher levels. 
Perspectives Troubled Decade, 
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covering the years 1939-1949, contempo- 
rary problems moment are considered. 
The editors the volume are Lyman Bry- 
son, Louis Finkelstein, and Mac- 
Iver, Ninety-five contributors interpret the 
major intellectual issues our time, and 
seek integrate the different areas 
knowledge. The book is, reality, in- 
tellectual and spiritual history the decade 
closing 1949. The price $5.50; the 
publishers, Harper and Brothers, New York 
City. 

The Psychology Adolescence the 
title recent book John Horrocks 
The Ohio State University. The vol- 
ume contains not only scientific interpreta- 
tions the field psychology but also 
other sciences which deal with human 
growth, The volume inclines strongly 
scientific investigations. The treatment 
morals and religion, which are real phases 
adolescent experience, are lightly touched 
upon. The 591-page volume published 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Its price 
$4.50. 

The International Association for Child- 
hood Education has prepared Portfolio 
Audio-Visual Materials which sells for 
seventy-five cents and may secured from 
the Association 1200 Fifteenth Street, 
W., Washington D.C. There are 
twelve divisions which include such topics 
“Sources Films Use with Parents,” 
“Sources Films and Recordings Use 
with Children,” “Making Pictures Talk 
Children,” and “How Can Build 
Record Library?” 

Rabelais John Cowper Powys 
critical biography Rabelais, which in- 
cludes new translations. Written stirring 
style, champions the work and philosophy 
Rabelais. Chapters evaluate his genius 
and his religion. biography pages 
illuminating. The volume which has 416 
pages published the Philosophical So- 
ciety and sells for $3.75. 

Lawrence and Human Existence 
another volume the same publisher. 
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criticism Lawrence. There are 138 
pages. The price $3.00. 

The William Brown Company, Du- 
buque, Iowa, the publisher work- 
book Samuel Burkhard, which will 
interest college teachers. reason- 
able price $1.15, and can placed 
the Philosophy Education based 
Dewey’s Democracy and Education. 
are questions each the twenty-six 
chapters found Dewey’s book, and sev- 
eral blank sheets are included with each 
set questions for the student’s notes. 

the University has provided 
with two monographs, Standards for the 
Evaluation Secondary School Buildings, 
and Standards for the Evaluation Ele- 
mentary School Buildings addition 
score cards for each type building. They 
are well-indexed, and give clear descrip- 
tions the facilities needed. have not 
received word the prices. The publisher 
Follett’s College Book Store, 627 East 
Green Street, Champaign, The 
former contains pages; the latter, 
pages. 

Under the auspices the United Na- 
tions Association, The Philosophical Society 
has published Psychological Factors Peace 
Cohen and Dicks, under the 
embrace different accepted psychological 
views how avoid war. The price 
$4.75. The book contains 256 pages. 

Toward Better Personal Adjustment 
designed book mental hygiene for 
college students. has 408 pages and 
sold the McGraw-Hill Book Company 
$4.00. much more substantial 
book than many books personality now 
being issued flood for the popular 
reader. covers the usual topics found 
volumes this area. Each chapter has the 
following aids learning: summary, sug- 
gested readings (annotated), and section, 
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“Test Your Comprehension the Chap- 
ter.” There twelve-page list films, 
which coordinate with the text, and list 
producers. 

New Community Unit School Districts: 
Practices and Problems, 32-page mono- 
graph issued the College Education 
the University under the au- 
Sumption. From 1945 1949 the State 
Illinois replaced 5,000 its old school 
districts with 200 community unit districts 
each which covers area from four 
three hundred eighty-seven square 
For those interested larger units school 
administration this pamphlet informative 
and revealing. 

important book which gives com- 
prehensive survey the accomplishments 
and problems American schools Edu- 
cation, The Wellspring Democracy. The 
author Earl James McGrath, United 
States Commissioner Education. 
published The University Alabama 
Press, University, Alabama. has 139 
pages which include sections all maturity 
levels education. Its price $2.50 and 
well worth it. particularly good 
book for administrators who wish broad 
over-all view their 

Kelley contains 163 pages stimu- 
lating description ten-year experience 
with workshop for teachers Wayne 
University. describes detail the tech- 
niques used Dr. Kelley and his asso- 
Dr. John Dewey describes the ac- 
tivities the “missing link” needed 
developing progressive education, which 
“applies the training teachers the 
principles that have been set forth ap- 
plicable and the education those 
under instruction.” This publication 
Harper and Brothers, priced $2.75. 

The National Council for the Social 
Studies has issued its Twentieth Year- 
book, the volume the Teaching 
World History, under the editorship 
Edith West, Head the Department 
Social Studies the University Minne- 
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sota High School. More than score have 
contributed its writing. Alternative pat- 
terns for Senior High School programs 
are organized several ways: organized 
the basis chronology; organized 
the basis topics; organized around area 
studies; organized around current world 
affairs; with two year sequences; adapted 
their study vocational schools. the 
275 ample pages there are rich sources 
materials for audio-visual instruction, for 
reading, and for evaluation. The price 
$2.50 paper, $3.00 cloth. The address 
the National Council 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington D.C. 

March 1950, Margaret Mead gave 
the lecture honor Dr. Inglis, Har- 
vard, using the title School Ameri- 
can Culture, This challenging state- 
ment, seen leading anthropologist, 
the new qualifications needed teach- 
ers growing but essentially stable so- 
ciety. program which, she believes, 
will equip the next generation “to make 
the new inventions which are necessary for 
new world.” The small volume 
pages may purchased from The Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, for $1.50. 

Earl Conrad, veteran newspaperman, 
journalist, and author, presents docu- 
mented exposé” the shortcomings the 
school. His The Public School Scandal 
critical book which might well entitled 
“What’s Wrong with the School?” The 
general reader who not acquainted with 
the school situation would gather that, 
the blurb indicates, the “whole school sys- 
tem suffers from sloth, greed, ignorance, 
waste, fear and hatred.” sad and dis- 
turbing picture. There value vividly 
presenting school problems for consider- 
ation. The many “disturbed” children are 
considerable measure the product 
our educational system, according the 
author. Constructive suggestions are given. 
The John Day Company publishes the 270 
page volume which sells for $3.50, list 
price. should have serious consideration. 
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Child Psychiatry the Community 
Harold Greenberg, psychiatrist the 
Institute Juvenile Research, Chicago, 
who also holds professorship the Uni- 
versity Illinois School Medicine. Col- 
laborators are Julia Pathman, Helen 
Sutton and Marjorie Browne. the 
book present-day thinking the subject 
summarized found through experience 
large clinic which was one the pio- 
neers its field. comprehensive treat- 
ment its subject and includes such areas 
Development, Therapy, 
Child Guidance, and Juvenile Delinquency. 
There are 292 pages and the book sells for 

Leonard Kenworthy has prepared 
useful monograph Free and Inexpensive 
Materials World its 112 
pages are listed materials both for the teach- 
and for the pupil. includes sections 
the United Nations, Some World Prob- 
lems, the United States Foreign Policy, 
Teaching Methods and Materials, and rich 
materials the Individual Countries and 
Regions the World. may purchased 
from the author Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn, New York, $1.00. 

Much being said about “psychological 
warfare,” and propaganda being employed 
governments degree never before 
equalled. This 64-page monograph, Psy- 
chological Warfare, the work Saul 
Padover, Dean the School Politics 
the New School Social Research, who 
was awarded Bronze Star President 
Truman for his services officer the 
Psychological Warfare Division during 
World War II. this pamphlet em- 
phasizes historical description political 
warfare carried World Wars and 
II, and describes how psychological warfare 
being carried today. brief paper 
contributed the Strategy Soviet Prop- 
aganda Harold Lasswell, Professor 
Law Yale University. may 
secured for cents from the Foreign 
Policy Association, Inc., East 38th 
Street, New York 16, New York. 
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Behind the By-Lines 


(Continued from page 


sity. Dr. Reynolds Director Apprentice 
Teaching and Chairman the Committee 
Teacher Placement. For twenty years 
co-author two volumes. 

This Thing Called “General Education” 
completing life-long connection with 
schools West Virginia. For some years 
has been Dean the College Educa- 
tion, West Virginia University. His most 
important studies have been the field 
curriculum studies, His most recent publica- 
tion this area “Program Studies, 
Grades and 9”, volume 519 
pages. 

Cross, for many years Vice Presi- 
dent Colorado State Teachers College, 
Greeley, Colorado, and eminent author 
the field teaching English, presents 
Plan for Military 
Darkening skies the political and military 
horizon suggest that suitable plan 
prime importance our educational fabric. 

Dorothy Gene Hamilton, Instructor 
English, Arkansas Polytechnic College, 
the author Poet she de- 
scribes the work writers who were one 
time members the teaching profession. 
Miss Hamilton member Kappa 
Delta who received her A.M. degree 
from George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers 1948. 

Great importance attached recent 
years teaching democracy and the Ameri- 
can way life. James Miller describes 
attempt develop better citizens his 
article, Revitalizing the Teaching Gov- 
ernment: Senior Government Days 
Michigan. associate professor Politi- 
cal Science, was 1951 the Co-ordi- 
nator the Summer Forum State and 
Local Government Michigan. 

Gilbert Thomas, English author and 
literary critic, contributor many lead- 
ing periodicals author the poem, The 
Alphabet. Among his volumes are “Builders 


and Makers,” and “John Masefield.” 
Moore Atkinson, California has written 
poetry, fiction and non-fiction. His poem 
the More Prepared, Lillian 
Everts, Brooklyn. 1950 Miss Everts 
was honored the Poetry Award the 
Akademia Raymond Duncan for her two 
poems “While the Past Burns” and “Lost 
Edition.” 

Dream Was Lost the work 
Oma Carlyle Anderson, former teacher, 
who now housewife. Her poems have 
appeared leading newspapers and maga- 
zines and 1950 her first volume verse 
was brought out under the title, Bright 
the Tempo. the new poem 
Gerhard Friedrich, Assistant Professor 
English, Haverford College, Haverford, 
Pennsylvania. has contributed several 
magazines and author series Penn- 
sylvania-German historical studies. 
ume his poetry “When Quakers Meet 
and Other Poems.” 

Gordon Nelson, author Prayer 
Unknown God, Head the Speech De- 
partment, Rapid City High School. 
This his first published poem. 
member Kappa Delta Pi. One With 
Tempest the work Mrs. Jennie 
mond Wright who member several 
writers’ organizations Washington, D.C. 
She has traveled extensively. 

Gladys Vondy Robertson, member 
Kappa Delta Pi, past president the 
Central Colorado League American Pen 
Women and also the Poetry Society 
Colorado. During several years illness 
she has occupied herself with writing poetry. 
Among her books “Overtones.” Carolyn 
Motscheidler’s first poem published 
teacher the intermediate grades the 
Baltimore Public Schools. She member 
Kappa Delta Pi. 
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From the Executive President 


HUs far, 1951, the fortieth anniversary 

year Kappa Delta has been 
busy year; hope has been profitable 
one. There are still three months 1951 
during which new members will 
vited membership, programs planned 
and 
months can made extremely valuable 
the Society through: wise selection 
members who have contribution make, 
early mailing all dues the central 
office that all issues the 
Forum will received, careful plan- 
ning programs and activities with view 
the interests all members—under- 
graduate, graduate, alumni. 

There are now one hundred seventy- 
eight (178) institutional and five alumni 
chapters Kappa Delta Pi, the following 
eleven institutional chapters and Wichita 
Alumni having been installed during the 
first eight months 1951: 
Omega—University 

Houston, Texas 
Eta Alpha—University Seattle, Seattle, 

Washington 
Eta Beta—Western Washington College 

Education, Bellingham, Washington 
Eta Gamma—Georgia State Teachers 

College, Collegeboro, Georgia 


activities 


Houston, 


Eta Delta—Arkansas State College, State 

College, Arkansas 
Eta Epsilon—McMurry College, Abilene, 

Texas 
Eta Zeta—Southwest State Teachers Col- 

lege, San Marcos, Texas 
Eta College, St. Paul, 

Minnesota 
Eta Theta—Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, 

New York 
Eta Iota—State Teachers College, Edin- 

boro, Pennsylvania 
Eta Kappa—University Virginia, Char- 

lottesville, Virginia 

The most important single event for 
Kappa Delta the next two years 
the Biennial Convocation 
scheduled for Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, March The Convo- 
cation, composed the members the 
Executive Council and one delegate from 
each chapter, the legislative body the 
society, determining all questions policy. 
There are important committees nomi- 
nations, auditing, budget, resolutions, enter- 
tainment and revision By-Laws. 

The twenty-fourth annual Kappa Delta 
lecture will delivered the convoca- 
tion Judge Florence Allen the Cir- 
cuit Court Appeals, Cleveland, Ohio, 
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the general topic: Legal Aspects the 
Declaration Human Rights. 

important that all chapters select 
representatives who are capable making 
valuable contributions the floor and 


members the various committees the 
convocation, and bringing back the 
local society the values inspiration 
which come from such meeting. 
—Frank 


From the General Office 


ARE again back the office after 

delightful three months Europe, 
during which nine countries were visited. 
The Queen Elizabeth the last word 
ocean travel, conditions Europe are much 
improved for travelers. started with 
three: objectives, secure the cultural ad- 
vantages travel, visit educational in- 
stitutions, and lecture England. 

were able visit many educational 
institutions among them 
Bologna, University Florence, 
berg University, University Leyden, 
and University Birmingham. Too, 
sister who accompanied and were able 
see the work state schools and 
visit with teachers them Rome, Naples, 
Luxembourg, Brussels. traced the 
history the work Pestalozzi (quite 
number the 700 Kodachrome slides 
made referred the places which his 
work was done). were entertained 
the Director Denmark folkschool. 

Great Malvern was our privilege 
address the summer session the Uni- 
versity Birmingham. Students were 
there from nine countries and was 
pleasure spend week this conference 
and learn know better other speakers 
from Oxford University, University 
Birmingham, University London, Uni- 
versity Utrecht, University Paris, 
Unesco, and the National Edu- 
cation Great Britain. 

Everywhere went found great 
appreciation the action Kappa Delta 
making the Forum 


available members the profession who 
could not otherwise secure it. Recently 
list 200 names was made for the 
time. Selections were objective 
basis, the persons included being from 
sent the request the from 
Unesco, the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace, the Pan-American 
Union, and from individuals and chapters 
Kappa Delta Pi. The list includes almost 
all countries continents, that al- 
most the whole earth covered. The 
names were selected because the persons 
whom the magazine sent are 
positions leadership either official non- 
official that the influence the magazine 
will felt far beyond the thought 

recent meeting the Editorial Board 
Forum was held 
the Statler Hotel, New York City. Six 
the eight members were present. There was 
commendation the present policies the 
publication. survey was made the most 
important topics education now, and 
other valuable suggestions were made for 
extending the influence our magazine. 
The Editorial Board advisory group 
whose recommendations are presented 
the Executive Council. 

When this issue reaches our members 
and subscribers the Executive Council will 
have held its fall meeting the Chase 
Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri. Arrangements 
will have been completed the major 
items concerned with the next Convocation. 
Tentative plans have already been made. 


The sessions will held Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Michigan, 
May issue Judge Florence Allen, the 
Circuit Court, will give the dinner 
address. 

The Society continues chap- 
ters, members, influence education. 
More and more institutions are interested 
securing chapters their campuses. 

THE SUPPLEMENT, Part II, the Janu- 
ary issue will contain directory chapter 
officers. Officers responsible should return 
the form with correct list officers with 
valid addresses, requested the General 
Office recently. 

other pages this issue will found 
chapter programs and news chapters. 
Officers can secure many suggestions for 
their own work becoming acquainted 
with what others have done and are doing. 

Mr. Folkner, Jr., the Bureau 
Publications reports that error was 
made listing the price Teaching the 
Slow Learner Featherstone. The cor- 
rect price cents. are sorry. 

Our members will interested the 
National Conference the United Na- 
tions being called the National 
Commission Unesco meet New 
York City, January through 31, 1952. 
The conference theme “Citizen under- 

George Stoddard, president 
the University Illinois, and speaker 
the national dinner Kappa Delta 
Spring Mill Inn, Indiana, our last con- 
vocation chairman the Commission 


and will preside the meetings. Ordway 
Tead, member the Editorial Board 
the chairmanship the local sponsoring 
committee. expected that the sessions, 
held Hunter College, will 
attended more than 2,000 delegates 
from national organizations and community 
Individuals prominent promoting 
Unesco will also invited individual 
participants. 

Two members Kappa Delta are 
reported news release being selected 
district governors Rotary Inter- 
national—William Hardy, Frederick, 
Maryland (Shepherd College) 
Arthur McGill, Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri (George Peabody College for 
Teachers). Two members Kappa Delta 
Pi, Louis Albini the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Upper Montclair, New Jersey, and 
Lois Wood, Duke University were 
granted Rotary Last year five 
members Kappa Delta were district 
governors Rotary. 

There has been much interest 
article entitled, “If Had Ten Lives,” 
written Alonzo Grace, and printed 
our January, 1951, issue. Apropos the 
article, Dr. Kandel writes that 
supplement the article our readers may 
interested “Kirkenes Ferde, 1942,” 
published Cappeleus Forlag, 
1946. Dr. Kandel’s information that 
the Norwegian Cultural Attaché Wash- 
ington has some copies for sale. The volume 
has photographs most the Norwegian 
teachers involved. 


understand the things that are our door the best preparation 
for understanding those that lie 
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Installations 


Zeta Omega Chapter 


Universiry Houston, Houston, 


THE evening January 12, 1951, 

Zeta Omega Chapter Kappa Delta 
was installed the University Hous- 
ton Dr. Katherine Vickery, Executive 
First Vice-President. The 
lowed formal banquet the Rice Hotel 
Houston, Dr. James Williamson, 
Dean Men and member Theta Chap- 
ter, delivered the invocation. Mrs. Evelyn 
Thompson (Theta) acted Toastmistress. 
Greetings the group were given 
President Kemmerer (Kappa) and 
Dr. Edwin Martin (Theta), Counselor 
the Houston Alumni Chapter which had 
been very active organizing the petition 
for Zeta Omega Chapter. Dr. Ker- 
bow spoke the efforts the Houston 
alumni and their interest establishing 
institutional chapter the University 
Houston. also commended the initiates 
and congratulated them their reception 
into Kappa Delta Pi. “The History and 
Aims Kappa Delta National 
Organization” was the topic address 


Dr. Katherine Vickery (Alpha 


the conclusion the dinner initiation serv- 
ices were held for the one hundred and 
five initiates. 

Assisting with the initiation were Mrs, 
Hilda Hardy (Delta Theta), President 
the Houston Alumni; Dr. Arvin Don- 
ner, Sr. (Houston Alumni), Vice-President 
the Houston Alumni and Dean the 
College Education; Dr. Edwin 
Martin (Theta), Counselor for Houston 
Alumni; Mrs. Newby (Eta), Mrs. 
Evelyn Thompson (Theta), Dr. 
Kerbow (Theta). Also present and assist- 
ing were Dr. Benjamin Davis (Xi), and 
Dr. Esther Marion Nelson (Kappa). The 
Zeta Omega Chapter elected its officers: 
President, Billy Ray 
President, Arvin Donner, Jr.; Secre- 
tary, Ruth Stewart; Victor 
Felix Dunlap; Historian, Elizabeth 
Thompson and Dr. Kerbow; Miss 
Margaret Gresham was initiated 
representative and Dr. Chester Cochran 
was received Honorary member. 


Eta Delta Chapter 


ARKANSAS 


was installed State College, 
Arkansas Thursday, May 17, 1951. 
This the third chapter installed 
the state Arkansas; the other two chap- 
ters are the University Arkansas and 
Henderson State Teachers College. 


Dr. McCracken Athens, Ohio, 
Executive President Emeritus Kappa 
Delta Pi, was the installing officer. was 
assisted Dr. Turner, Mr. How- 
Cook, Mr. James Mason, and Mr. Joseph 


Clements. 


The initiates were Dr. Paul Couch, 
Leroy Little, Edgar St. Clair, Billye Sul- 
lards, Mary Goldman, Norma Wil- 
liams, Jewell Lorren, Ella Pierce, Barbara 
Lewis, Pauline Small, and Catherine 
O’Brien. 

Faculty members present for the initia- 
tion were Miss Margaret Trainor and Miss 
Ruth Walker. Other members Kappa 
Delta not. present for the initiation are 
Mrs. Helen Brown, Mr. John Galloway, 
and Miss Mary George. 


Following the initiation the following 


officers were elected and installed: Presi- 
dent, Edgar St. Clair, Vice-President, 
Secretary, Catherine 
O’Brien, Treasurer, Dr. Paul Couch, 
Historian-Reporter, Barbara Lewis, and 
Chapter Counselor, Desmond Cook. 
Following the installation officers 
formal dinner was held the private din- 
ing room the Commons Building. Dr. 
Paul Couch served toastmaster and 
Dr. McCracken spoke the history 
and purposes Kappa Delta Pi. 
Lewis, Historian-Reporter 


Eta Epsilon Chapter 


McMurry ABILENE, TEXAs 


Texas, the eighteenth May will 
mark one the most important anniver- 
saries the years come. The Eta Ep- 
silon Chapter Kappa Delta was for- 
mally installed May 18, 1951, and 
from now the students Education 
Department will have opportunity 
participate nation-wide scale the 
activities the honor society education 
“ennoble the individual and make in- 
creasingly secure the 

The initiation ceremony took place the 
Women’s Lounge the Abilene Country 
Club. The room was decorated with the 
flowers and colors Kappa Delta Pi. 
Dr. Frank Wright, Executive President 
Kappa Delta Pi, had arrived from St. 
Louis, Missouri, where the Head 
Education Department, initiate the new 
chapter, and his presence was inspiring 
all petitioners. 

Preceding the chapter installation Dr. 
and Mrs. Andrew Hunt entertained 
the group with supper the club lounge. 
Dr. Hunt has been member Kappa 


Delta for number years, and 
also was the founder Epsilon Lambda 
Chapter Texas Western College 
Paso, Texas, 1942. present Dr. Hunt 
the Head Education Department 
McMurry College. 

the ritual Dr. Wright ad- 
dressed the new members colorful 
speech, explaining the purposes Kappa 
Delta Pi, and describing the duties and re- 
sponsibilities all members maintain 
the society’s high professional, intellectual, 
and personal standards. Assisting Dr. 
Wright the installation were Dr. and 
Mrs. Hunt, and Miss Louise Self, Abilene 
High School science teacher, members 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

Twenty-one members were initiated, in- 
cluding four members McMurry facul- 
ty: Dr. Harold Cooke, President 
McMurry; Mr. Gordon Bennett, Vice- 
President McMurry; Dean Mc- 
Daniel; and Mr. Jerome Vannoy, Regis- 
trar McMurry. Chapter student mem- 
bers are: Joanne Akens, Anson; Florence 
“Kitty” Blansit, Hamilton; Jimmie Louise 
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Davis, Lamesa; Wilbur Dixon, Farming- 
ton, New Mexico; Coyita Griffin, Santa 
Anna; Mary Maryneal; 
Emily Memphis, Tennessee; 
Mary Hunter, Rotan; Ida Mae Keith, 
Colorado City; Emily Ledbetter, Chilli- 
cothe; Joyce McCauley, Mobeetie; Juri 
Vello Nou, Tallinn, Estonia; Peggy Wise- 
Preston, Abilene; Margaret Wendeborn- 
Richards, Sagerton; Virginia Rogers, 
Amarillo; Patricia Akers-Sanders, Anson; 
and Suzanne Toler, Hamlin. 


The newly elected officers: Juri Vello 


Nou, President; Virginia Rogers, Vice- 
President; Jimmie Louise Davis, Secre- 
tary; Dean McDaniel, Treasurer; 
and Florence “Kitty” Blansit, Reporter- 
Historian, briefly outlined their plans 
activities for the next year. 

Dr. Andrew Hunt was unanimously 
elected Chapter Counselor sign 
appreciation for his restless and energetic 
work his position, and for his help and 
assistance founding the Eta Epsilon 
Chapter Kappa Delta Pi, Honor So- 
ciety Education. 


Eta Zeta Chapter 


SouTHWEsT TEACHERS COLLEGE, SAN Marcos, 


was installed the Sun Room the 
Student Union Building Southwest 
Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, 
Texas Saturday, May 19, 1951. Dr. 
Frank Wright and Dr. Katherine 
Vickery were the installing officers. Assist- 
ing the very impressive ceremony were 
Dr. Flowers, Gamma Epsilon Chap- 
ter; Dr. Lloyd Rogers, Tau Chapter; 
Miss Edith Hanna, Alpha Iota Chapter; 
Dr. and Mrs. Pat Norwood, Alpha 
Chapter; Miss Carrie Shepherd, Alpha 
Chapter; Mr. Charles Suckle, Gamma Eta 
Chapter; Dr. Gwladys Jones Crosby and 
reproduction Kappa Delta was made 
Mr. Suckle and was used explain the 
meaning Kappa Delta Pi. Forty mem- 
bers, including two faculty members, Miss 


Irma Bruce and Dr. Wiley, were 

Miss Barbara Peikert 
the banquet which followed these cere- 
monies Julia’s Tea Room. Dr. Vickery 
and Dr. Wright gave challenging ad- 
dresses. Everyone participated song 
fest led Joyce Adams. Rosaura Garcia, 
accompanied Joell Williams, rendered 
beautiful vocal numbers. Guests the ban- 
quet included members the education de- 
partment, executives the College. and 
husbands wives the members. 

After the initiation, the following officers 
were elected: President, Hollon; 
Vice-President, Elaine Tatsch; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Dolores McDonald; Treasurer, 
Miss Paula Forge; Historian-Reporter, 
Mrs. Jessie Brannon; Counselor, 
Irma Bruce. 
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INSTALLATION OFFICERS AND CHAPTER OFFICERS 
ETA ZETA CHAPTER, SOUTHWEST STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
MAY 19, 1951 
Reading from left right: Paula Kae Lafarge, treasurer; Irma Bruce, chapter counselor; Mrs. 
Delores McDonald, secretary; Frank Wright, Executive President Kappa Delta and Katherine 
Vickery, Executive First Vice President Kappa Delta Pi, installing officers; Mrs. Elaine Tatsch, 
vice president; Mrs. Jessie Brannon, historian-reporter; and Tommy Hollon, president. 


Eta Eta Chapter 


COLLEGE, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


was installed Macalester College, 
St. Paul, Minnesota May 22, 1951. 
Dr. Victor Noll, Executive Second Vice- 
president Kappa Delta from Michigan 
State College represented the Executive 
Council installing officer. 

Following the banquet held Wallace 
Hall the campus, the group met for 
initiation and installation. Assisting Dr. 
Noll with the initiation were Dr. Rollin 
Grant (Beta) professor, Earl Spangler 
(Lambda), and Professor Jones 
(Gamma Pi). The following students were 
initiated 

Hazel Alfons, Loralei Bancroft, Barbara 


Brant, Mary Dennison, Richard Dieren- 
field, Judith Gerber, Marcia Giffei, Phyllis 
Hall, Curt Hill, Carol Knowles, Dale Lar- 
son, Lee Anne Martin, Margaret Mc- 
Farlane, Sharon Pratt, Wallace Spolar, 
Raymond Stassen, Herman Straka, and 
Jerome Wagner. 

Dr. Raymond Bradley, Chairman 
the Division Education was initiated 
faculty member candidate. 

Following the installation the chapter 
Dr. Noll, business meeting was con- 
ducted which the following officers were 
elected: Lee Ann Martin, President; Caryl 
Knowles, Vice-president; Dale Larson, 
Treasurer; Judith Gerber, Secretary; 
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Curtis Hill, Historian-Reporter; and Dr. 
Rollin Grant, Counselor. 

Following the installation officers 
Dr. Noll, President Lee Ann Martin her 
first official duty initiated President Charles 
Turck and Dean Wilhelmus Bryan 
honorary members Eta Eta Chapter. 


Dean Bryan gave the invocation and re- 
sponded Dr. Noll’s address 
History and Meaning Kappa Delta 
Dr. Turck welcomed the chapter the 
campus and stressed the importance the 
educational program the Macalester 
Campus. 


Eta Theta Chapter 


COLLEGE, BROOKLYN, YorK 


THE afternoon Friday, June the 

eighth, nineteen hundred and fifty one, 
twenty-four candidates, including Dr. 
Harry Gideonse, president Brooklyn 
College and Professor Carleton Wash- 
burne, chairman the Department 
Education Brooklyn College, were 
escorted into the college’s Faculty Lounge. 
The occasion was their initiation and the 
installation Eta Theta, the one hundred 
and seventy-sixth chapter Kappa Delta 
Pi. 

The installing officer, Professor Flor- 
ence Stratemeyer Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, assisted Professors 
Alice Crow, Frost, Jr., Theresa 
Gunther, Florence Heisler, and Herbert 
Newman the Department Education 
and Brooklyn College, initiated the student 
members and Professor Washburne, the 
faculty member. Then, Dr. Gideonse was 
initiated honorary member the 
society. After the ceremony, Dr. Gideonse 
spoke briefly the group. the con- 
clusion his remarks, Professor Strate- 
meyer installed Eta Theta Chapter 
Brooklyn College and presented the chap- 
ter’s charter Marilyn Feinberg, presi- 
dent pro tempore. 

the business meeting which ensued, 
the officers elected were: Marilyn Fein- 


berg, president; Franklin 
president; 
Harry 


Frances 


Schachner, 
sors Florence Heisler and Lester Crow 
were elected faculty counselors. 

During social hour which followed, 
Professor Washburne expressed his appre- 
ciation the fact that chapter Kappa 
Delta had been established Brooklyn 
College. 

After supper, Professor Stratemeyer in- 
stalled the newly elected officers, welcomed 
the chapter, and described the history and 
purposes Kappa Delta Pi. She stressed 
its basic democratic values and the intel- 
lectual achievements and contributions 
its members. Marilyn Feinberg, who acted 
toastmistress, then introduced the guests, 
Miss Carla Ungar and 
Photiadis, presidents the Kappa Delta 
chapters New York University and the 
City College, respectively, who brought 
greetings from their Finally, 
behalf the members Eta Theta chap- 
ter, she thanked all those who had made 
the occasion such happy and impressive 
one and expressed the hope that the chap- 
ter would live the expectations ex- 
pressed for and contribute the strength 
the society. 


NEW CHAPTER STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, EDINBORO, PENNSYLVANIA 


Left right, seated: Dr. Johnson, Dr. Hendricks, Mr. Coffman, Dr. Gatzy. Standing: Helene O’Day, 
Dr. Zeitler, Faith Gray, Helen Bovard, Mary Lou Spannbauer, Alec Perkins, Dr. Van Houten, Dr. 
McCracken, Miss Whitney, Dr. Van Laningham, Patricia O’Brien, Betty Crandall, Doris Zindel, 
Elsie Lyons, Helen Hagerty, Marjorie Boney. 


Edinboro Teachers College 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Iora CHAPTER Kappa Delta 
was installed Edinboro 
College, Edinboro, Pennsylvania, June 
27, 1951. very impressive ceremony, 
eleven ranking students were initiated 
active members: Helen Bovard, Marjorie 
Boney, Betty Crandall, Faith Gray, Helen 
Hagerty, Elsie Lyons, Patricia O’Brien, 
Helene O’Day, Alec Perkins, Mary Lou 
Spanbauer, and Doris Zindel. Dr. Leeland 
Van Laningham, member the faculty, 
was also initiated. Ernest Andriko, Donald 
Hostettler, and Blair Logan were unable 
present but will initiated later 
date. 

Dr. McCracken Athens, Ohio, 
Executive President Emeritus Kappa 
Delta Pi, was the installing officer and 
speaker the banquet honoring the ini- 


Dr. McCracken gave 
address the aims and purposes Kappa 
Delta and its opportunity promoting 
high standards and professional attitudes 
teaching. 

Affiliating with the Eta Iota Chapter 
were eight faculty members: Miss Whitney, 
Mr. Coffman, Dr. Gatzy, Dr. Hendricks, 
Dr. Johnson, Dr. Mr. Schles- 
singer, and Dr. Van Houten. Miss Whit- 
ney and Dr. Follette were elected 
serve the executive council Treasurer 
and Chapter Counselor, respectively, The 
other members the executive council 
elected are: President, Doris Zindel; Vice 
President, Betty Crandall; Secretary, Pa- 
O’Brien; 
Helen Hagerty. 

O’Brien, Secretary 
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Regional Conferences 


Denton, Texas, March 17, 1951 


REGIONAL four-state conference 
Kappa Delta was held North 
Texas State College March 17, 1951, with 
the Alpha Iota Chapter host. The con- 
ference was well attended, with sixteen 
the seventeen chapters the region repre- 

The program for the day was extensive, 
beginning 9:00 A.M. with registration 
and closing with fellowship, cokes and 
coffee 4:00 P.M. 

The official welcome the campus was 
given Gloria Ross, President Alpha 
Iota Chapter. the morning assembly, 
Dr. Raymond Ryder, executive coun- 
selor, Purdue University, Lafayette, In- 
diana, gave some the duties the execu- 
tive counselor. Bob Rothschild, student 
executive councilman, gave greetings and 
statement the purpose the conference. 

very profitable part the day was 
spent discussion groups, each which 
was led student and counselor. These 
groups and their leaders were: 


Program Planning 
Student Leader: Cleo Allen, Gamma 
Phi Chapter. 
Advisory Chairman: Lenna Smock, Beta 
Eta. 
Recorder. Bobby Evans, Delta Eta. 


ctivities 
Student Leader: Tommy Swyden, 
Lambda. 
Advisory Chairman: 
Alpha Beta. 
Recorder: Myrtle Tool, 
Omega. 


Gamma 


Selection Members 
Student Leader: Cartwright, 
Gamma. 


Advisory Chairman: Dr. 


Recorder: Jean Marlow, Gamma. 


Relation Kappa Delta the College 


Student Leader: Emily Hobbs, Delta Pi. 

Advisory Chairman: Dr. Paul Barrus, 
Zeta Mu. 

Recorder: Arvin Donner, Zeta Omega. 

Lunch was served the Crystal Room, 
Marquis Hall, after which were hon- 
ored address, “The Value Scholar- 
ship,” Dr. Walter Hansen, head the 
Geography Department, North 
State College. pictured optimistically the 
world for the scholar, stressing the need 
and not the disregard scholarship 
tumultuous, critical times. 

Following short recess, Bob Rothschild 
spoke “The Crusade Against Igno- 
emphasizing the role Kappa 
Delta such crusade. 

The work the discussion groups was 
completed and the conference concluded 
with evaluation and summary the 
conference’s work Dr. Ryder. 

Some the high points the discussion 
groups stated the recorders are: 


Group 


Things think planning pro- 
gram: 

Who should plan? 

Basic philosophy. 

Theme for the year: the advantages 
and disadvantages theme. 

Student 

Business and professional 
meeting separate together. 

Number meetings. 

Homes for meetings. 

Conflicts with other organizations. 

Interests juniors and seniors 


compared with graduates and faculty mem- 
bers. 


Group 


Activities Kappa Delta Pi: 

Publicity—Kappa Delta needs 
have more publicity the local schools. 

Teas, receptions, picnics, awards for 
scholarship, etc., publicize Kappa Delta 
well provide for activity. 

Have meetings open 
especially when they emphasize community 
service; there need for integration 
Kappa Delta activities with some the 
community activities. 

Sponsor any activity that promotes 
confidence international understanding 
and also the modern school today. 


Group III 


Requirements for membership: 

average upper quartile stu- 
dents. 

Personality and good character. 

Certain number hours educa- 
tion. 

Junior senior standing. 

Lists prospective members voted 
upon faculty members; some colleges 
Kappa Delta selects its new members. 

interested teaching and try 
promote the organization. 

The general conclusion was that because 
the difference size and difference 
interests, members have selected 
different manners. 


Group 
Ways relating Kappa Delta the 


college are: 

Assemblies and special programs. 

Encourage scholarship. 

Include others than education majors 
membership. 

Plan programs that Kappa Delta 
gets fair share student’s time. 


Combine meetings with Phi Delta 
Kappa. 

(e.g., Kappa Delta Pi, Phi Delta Kappa, 
Future Teachers, etc.) 

Plan for summer meetings for mem- 
bers out the field. 

Plan special get-togethers, weekly 
luncheon meeting, radio broadcasts, etc. 

Make the college conscious Kappa 
Delta Pi. 

10. Have receptions for honor students 
sponsored Kappa Delta Pi. 

11. Honor and encourage freshmen 
education. 

12. Make meetings interesting. 

13. Have the college education pro- 
grams various colleges and states, 

14. Make Kappa Delta active 
other campus organizations. 

15. Interest faculty and administrators 


Kappa Delta Pi. 


Twelve chapters had representatives 
the conference: Alpha Beta, University 
Arkansas (5); Beta Delta. Southeast State 
College, Durant, Oklahoma (6); Beta 
Eta, Oklahoma Baptist University (4); 
Beta Xi, Baylor University (5); Delta 
Eta, Northwestern State College, Alva, 
Oklahoma (4); Delta Pi, Henderson State 
Teachers College, Arkadelphia, 
(2); Sam Houston State Teachers Col- 
lege, Huntsville, Texas (5); Gamma, 
University Oklahoma (2); Zeta Mu, 
East Texas State Teachers College, Com- 
merce, Texas (2); Gamma Omega, Cen- 
tral State College, Edmund, Oklahoma 
(4); Gamma Phi, Northwestern State 
College, Natchitoches, Louisiana (5); 
Lambda, Oklahoma and Stillwater, 
Oklahoma (5); Alpha Iota, North Texas 
State College, Denton, Texas (home chap- 
ter) (20); Houston Alumni chapter (1); 
Fort Worth Alumni chapter (6). 
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Santa Barbara, March 31, 1951 


Alpha Rho Chapter Kappa Delta 
Santa Barbara College was host 
Regional Conference the organization 
including seven chapters from two states— 
Arizona and California. This was the first 
conference Kappa Delta the West 
Coast. Doctor Raymond Ryder Pur- 
due University, executive counselor 
Kappa Delta Pi, was present officiate 
over the day’s affars. The Conference was 
held March 31, 1951 which was shortly 
after another Regional Conference 
Denton, Texas which was also presided 
over Dr. Ryder. 

was felt that the Conference was 
big success, due partly the cooperation 
that each delegate enthusisatically shared 
and also the well-organized program 
prepared Alpha Rho Chapter Santa 
Barbara College under the direction 
Mrs. Pauline Freeman, President, and Dr. 
Glen Durflinger, Counselor the 
chapter. 

The participating chapters and_ their 
counselors are follows: 


Alpha 
Chico State College; Chico, California, 
Philip 


Alpha Rho 


Santa Barbara College, University 
California; Santa California, 


Glen Durflinger. 


Alpha Sigma 


San Diego State College; San Diego, 
California, Katherine Corbett. 


Beta Alpha 


San Jose State College; San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, Henry Meckel. 


Beta Chi 
Arizona State Teachers College; Flag- 
staff, Arizona, Robert Topp. 


Gamma Psi 


Fresno State College; Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, John Harton. 


Beta Phi 

Arizona State College; Tempe, Ari- 
zona, Ira Payne. 

Registered delegates were present from 
seven chapters: Alpha Nu, Chico, State 
College, Chico, California (1); Alpha 
Sigma, San Diego State College, San 
Diego, California (2); Beta Alpha, San 
Jose State College, San Jose, California 
(4); Beta Chi, Arizona State Teachers 
College, Flagstaff, Arizona, (2); Gamma 
Psi, Fresno State College, Fresno, Cali- 
fornia (4); Beta Phi, Arizona State Col- 
lege, Arizona (2); and Alpha 
Rho, Santa Barbara, University 
fornia (host chapter) (25). Either present 
Dr. Truman Lee Kelley, Dr. Mather 
and Dr. Harold Williams (Provost) be- 
sides Dr. Ryder, Executive 
Counselor. 

The day’s activities started with registra- 
tion delegates from 9:30 10:30 A.M. 
the Industrial Arts 10:00 
the conference was officially under way; 
Pauline Freeman, president 
chapter Greetings were extended 
the group from the provost Santa 
Barbara College, University California 
—Dr. Harold Williams. The main ad- 
dress the morning was given Execu- 
tive Counselor Dr. Raymond Ryder 
Purdue. Dr. Ryder read letter addressed 
the conference from Dr. Frank 
Wright, Executive President Kappa 
Delta Pi. The message from Dr. Ryder in- 
cluded summary his duties execu- 
tive counselor, how secured his position, 
brief review the regional conferences 
held since the last national convocation, 
and inspirational talk upon 


/ 


such topics initiative, creative and critical 
thinking, and the science education. 
Dr. Ryder pointed out that the end 
this year approximately 625 Kappa Delta 
members will have attended regional 
conference since his term office started. 
There are 50,000 inactive 
Kappa Delta and about 14,000 active. 

From 11:20 12:15 A.M. members 
split into four discussion groups accord- 
ing their own choice. The four topics for 
discussion were: Program Planning, Selec- 
tion Members, Keeping Touch With 
Chapter Alumni, and Problems Honor 
Societies College Each group 
was assigned leader, recorder, and re- 
source chairman advance the confer- 
ence that the discussion had purpose 
and was organized save time. Sum- 
maries the discussion these four groups 
will follow little 

From 12:15 1:15, luncheon was 
held out doors the campus lawn; 
was typically beautiful day Santa 

The next item the program was 
brief tour the city automobile caravan 
ending second campus Santa Bar- 
bara College where the activities for the 
rest the day were held. Santa Barbara 
College can boast that each its campuses 
located hill commanding wonder- 
ful view the city and the Pacific ocean 
with its islands. campuses are three 
miles apart, across town—one the 
riviera and the other the mesa. 

2:00 there was another general ses- 
sion the conference. Presiding was 
Dr. Mather, chairman the De- 
partment Education Santa Barbara 
College. 

Dr. Truman Kelley, Laureate Coun- 
selor and one the original founders 
Kappa Delta Pi, spoke briefly about the 
research award that Kappa Delta spon- 
sors. Dr. Kelley expressed disappointment 


that more are not taking advantage this 
opportunity gain cash awards doing 
research educational lines the under- 
graduate level. 

Dr. Ryder addressed the group again— 
this time concerning the William Bag- 
ley Teacher Exchange set-up. The ad- 
vantages this opportunity were 

very interesting address, 
Chance For Healthy 
report the Mid-Century White House 
Conference, was given Dr. Charlotte 
Elmott. Dr. Elmott coordinator 
Secondary Education for the Santa Barbara 
City She reviewed briefly the his- 
tory the White House Conference since 
its beginning under Theodore Roosevelt 
1910 and gave first hand account 
the Mid-Century Conference De- 
cember 1950, which she attended. 

3:00 the second session the discus- 
sion groups began. Forty minutes were 
spent the groups. 3:45 the final ses- 
sion the conference started with Kathe- 
rine Corbett, counselor Alpha Sigma 
Chapter San Diego, presiding. The final 
session consisted mainly hearing the re- 
port each discussion 
Dr. Ryder gave concluding summary 
the day’s work. His suggestion remember 
was keep our chapters education 
clubs keeping mind the high ideals the 
original ‘education club’ the University 
Illinois which was the beginning 
Kappa Delta Pi.” 

Following are summaries the four 
discussion groups. 


Program Planning 


Leader—delegate James Reynolds 
Gamma Psi Chapter. 

Recorder—delegate Roberta Schleer 
Beta Alpha Chapter. 

Resource Chairman—Counselor Kath- 
erine Corbett Alpha Sigma. 
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Types programs were discussed 


Speakers invited were the most com- 
mon type program. Speakers should 
wide variety. Informal discussion 
with speakers valuable. 

Fun programs are held some chapters. 
Wiener roasts and barn dances are held 
Fresno. Regular social dances are spon- 
sored some chapters. 

Special Christmas programs are popular 
San Diego. 

Open meetings for all education majors 
anyone interested can sponsored 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

Afternoon teas can held 
acquainted with prospective members. 

Faculty panel discussions what con- 
stitutes good teacher are always well 
attended. 


Attendance problem every chapter 


Honor students education are busy 
and are hesitant about wasting time 
poorly planned programs. 

Initiation new members always the 
peak attendance. 

All members should given the oppor- 
express themselves what they 
desire meetings. 

Programs should planned with service 
the college one the tests the 
program. 

Financial obligations the part the 
individual member should kept 


Keeping Touch with Chapter Alumni 

Leader—Ted Elmgren, Alumnus 
Alpha Rho Chapter. 

Recorder—John Fremouw Alpha 
Chapter. 

Resource Meckel 
Beta Alpha Chapter. 


The first question under discussion was, 
new chapters necessary for 
alumni would better leave 


them part the regular college 
chapter?” 


was felt that more benefit could 
had for both the alumni and the 
student the two groups were de- 
tached from one another. 

Groups would more homo- 
geneous age that stu- 
dents would not feel domi- 

Interest and needs would 
provided for both groups. 

The alumni group could still 
help the student group. 

was feit that two groups 
could both become more power- 
ful. 

Geographic conditions must con- 

group. Concentration alumni 
would have determined. 

There could news letters 

keep touch with alumni. 

possible have programs that 

would fit both students and alumni. 

The alumni should instrumental 

programs. 

Officers could elected both 


groups. 


Alumni chapters could 


started college chapters already 


The second question discussed was, 
“What with students who come 
late their senior year (as seems 
quite often the case) main- 
tain interest rather than just distinc- 
tion.” 


Alumni chapters are one solution. 


There should summer activities 


open the whole school 

increase the chapter’s prestige 

the school and community. 

Social activities for summer 
students. 


Outstanding lecturers for open 
meetings. 

All graduating members Kappa 

Delta should leave permanent 

address possible that they 

can contacted easily. 

Many students (girls) get married 

and their new name not known. 

would help they would send 

change names well 

addresses. 

Chapters could have special days for 
inviting back alumni one certain 
year—such all 1940 alumni 
the year 1950. 


Selection Members 


Leader—Robert Benesh. 

Recorder—Virginia McClure. 

The first question for discussion was, 
“Are Kappa Delta admission require- 
ments reasonable?” 

The requirements were summed 
briefly Dr. Ryder. They are that the 
student’s cumulative scholarship the 
upper fourth his school, that have 
“B” average his education courses, 
ing, and possess desirable personal charac- 
teristics. _It was found that there was some 
difference how members are selected 
although was agreed that overall scholar- 
ship should the first consideration, in- 
terest education second, 
characteristics third, the latter two being 
the hardest determine. was agreed 
that the requirements are reasonable, but 
some small schools have hard time getting 
enough into the organization.to keep 

second question was brought the 
leader, “Are any worthy, interested stu- 
dents unable join because finances.” 
was found that many give that reason 


but the genuine cases are not very many. 
such thing does occur, there should 
loan fund the chapter help the stu- 
dent. Financial burden the student 

there students who have sincere 
interest teaching but not have the 
scholarship?” was agreed that there are 
many these students. course this 
raised the question whether the organiza- 
tion should honorary professional and 
the large majority felt that the organization 
should not change any part the scholastic 
requirement—that there are enough purely 
professional organizations meet the needs 
those who don’t meet the scholastic re- 
quirements Kappa Delta Pi. 

there students who enter the or- 
ganization not because interest but mere- 
because the honor?” was agreed 
that this definitely so, but there little 
can about it. not unfair the way 
anyway because generally con- 
sidered that one gets out the organization 
just about what puts into it. There 
doesn’t seem any way screening 
out those who will not maintain 
active interest. 

One the most important points 
brought was whether the units edu- 
cation requirement was fair one. many 
schools the West Coast general sec- 
ondary fifth year requirement being 
tacked onto teacher requirements. The 
effect this put good many educa- 
tion courses off until the fifth year 
least the fourth year; felt that there 
are many students who could meet all the 
requirements but this one. San Jose State 
the prime example. The committee unan- 
imously agreed support amendment 
that would change the unit requirement 
for seniors units for anyone who has 
indicated that intends become 
teacher. 

was felt the group that the new 
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sophomore pledge groups are going work 
out very well. What duties assign 
pledges was interesting discussion. Such 
things pledge talks, wearing the school 
colors, and assignment special problems 
projects were among the suggestions. 
Ways becoming acquainted with new 
pledges are many and should not overtax 
the resourcefulness any chapter. 


College Campuses 


Leader—Lila Dean Alpha Sigma 
Chapter. 

Recorder—Marion Dick Beta Chi 
Chapter. 

Research Truman Kel- 
ley Santa Barbara. 

Resource 

The theme this meeting started and 
followed along the line instilling into 
Kappa Delta organization added stim- 
ulation and more enthusiasm connection 
with the educational ideals, purposes, and 
activities the club. connection with 
this, the problems the various clubs 
were brought out concerning members 
the organization. Too often, was pointed 
out, Kappa Delta members feel 
though they have reached their objective 
when they were initiated. was felt 
the group that becoming member 
Kappa Delta should regarded 
challenge for working new experiences 
and aiming for even higher horizons. 
was pointed out Dr. Kelley that 
earlier days the idea honoring student 
bringing him into the club was just not 
present. 

was felt the group that members 
the various chapters should have little 
introspective examination—to 
grams right within their group rather than 
always seeking outside speaker. The 
more active the participation each in- 
dividual member the greater the growing 
experience. 


The ideal education was brought 
being very important qualification for 
Kappa Delta membership. Besides being 
the upper quartile far grades are 
concerned, was felt that members should 
people who had true feeling devo- 
tion and enthusiasm for education. Exclud- 
ing excellent people because they not 
have the necessary grade average has al- 
ways been problem. Dr. Kelley pointed 
out that one can admitted the basis 
service but these are abstract and 
very difficult handle. good method 
membership selection one the most 
needed things the Often- 
times students who are determined 
get the best grades will not take any extra 
time for such organizations Kappa Delta 
because they are not rewarded grades, 
Delta always gets the best education 
students. 

Publicity for Kappa Delta has always 
been tough problem because most 
campuses Kappa Delta does not meet 
often other organizations. Kappa Delta 
members usually belong other clubs; 
also seems the case that students 
are reluctant around the campus talk- 
ing about Kappa Delta because they 
not want appear bragging about the 
fact that they are honor society. Most 
Kappa Delta members are very proud 
the fact that they are the organization 
but they not wish thought snooty 
their fellow students. 

was suggested that Kappa Delta 
work close connection with other honor 
societies the campus because many the 
aims are basically the same. Our organiza- 
tion should work closely with the “Future 
Teachers America” organization. 

The group recommends three things, 
That there campus honor society 
council, Programs should take root with- 
the club, Membership should based 


more than 


Memoriam 
George Zook 


NCE more death has taken member 
the Laureate chapter Kappa 
Delta Pi. George Zook was elected 
the Laureate chapter 1942 the So- 
ciety’s meeting San Francisco. was 
one America’s best known educators. 
turned administration. For five years 
was chief the Division Higher Educa- 
tion the Bureau Education, Washing- 
ton. For eight years was president the 
University Akron, after which be- 
came the United States Commissioner 
Education for period one year. 1934 
was elected the presidency the 
American Council Education, position 
which held until his retirement shortly 
before his death. occupied many impor- 
tant educational posts while serving the 
latter position. 1946-47 was chair- 
man The President’s Commission 
Higher Education. was member 
the National Commission for Unesco 
and chairman the National Com- 
mission Germany. 

Eight institutions conferred honorary 
doctorates him among which were Cor- 


GEORGE ZOOK 
1885-1951 


nell University, University Michigan, 
and the University Pennsylvania. 
was the author several volumes and par- 
ticipated many school surveys. 


peace based exclusively upon the political and economic arrange- 
ments governments would not peace which could secure the 
unanimous, lasting and sincere support the peoples the world, and 
the peace must therefore founded, not fail, upon the in- 
tellectual and moral solidarity 
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Beta Upsilon chapter, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Missouri, began with 
October “News Letter,” new project 
for the chapter. The chapter preparing 
handbook, with the aim determining 
where everyone them located. Four- 
teen members chapter received A.M. 
degrees during the summer session. Dr. 
Wright has resigned chairman the 
Department Education, being succeeded 
Dr. Richard Ballou, formerly pro- 
fessor education Smith College. 

The initial meeting the Epsilon Omi- 
cron Chapter, State Teachers College, Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin was held the evening 
September the home the chapter 
counselor, Miss Laura Sutherland. 

Tentative plans for the next few meet- 
ings were made. Peter Papathanarriou, 
Greek exchange student, scheduled 
speak the October meeting. The Alumni 
Breakfast held October was 
also discussed. November has been desig- 
nated initiation day for new members. 

facilitate more discriminating choice 
new members, the motion was made and 
carried the effect that previous voting, 
the names those who are eligible are 
distributed the present members and 
the faculty members. this way members 
will have become ac- 
quainted with prospective members and 
observe them various situations. 

Following the business meeting lunch 
was served, and animated discussion 
world federalism ensued. 

Eta Epsilon chapter, McMurry College, 
Abilene, Texas, held its first meeting the 
school year and reaffirmed the theme for 
the year’s program “Professional Ethics.” 

Delta Rho chapter, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Newark, New Jersey, had its first 
meeting September 25. Committees 
were organized. Miss Charlotte Lockwood, 


The Chapters Report 


the guest speaker, spoke her travels 
Europe, principally Spain and Italy. 

Zeta Phi chapter, University Miami, 
Coral Gables, Florida, presented panel 
discussion “The Core Curriculum 
Dade County,” January last. Par- 
ticipating were Dr. William Alexander, 
Associate Professor Education the 
University Miami and Curriculum Con- 
sultant the Board Public Instruction 
Dade County, Mr. Loan Sheeley, 
cipal Kinloch Park Elementary School, 
and Paul Davison, Principal Edison 
Junior High School. March the 
chapter was host Sir James Duff, vice- 
chancellor Durham University, Dur- 
ham, England. Sir James 
the Commonwealth Fund England, 
project the late Edward Harkness 
promote interchange cultural facilities 
between England and the United States. 
members Kappa Delta were held. 

Dr. Arthur Sutherland, born 1878, 
one the four founders Kappa Delta 
The City College New York, 
passed away. Since 1949 had been chair- 
man the Department Psychology 
Louisiana College. filled 
tions importance and had been teacher 
many leading colleges and universities. 

Professor Payne was presented 
with the Honor Key Kappa Delta 


.at initiation banquet held May 


1951. Mr. Payne helped the designing 
the new training school building which 
has since been named his honor. Since 
1930 has been chapter counselor 
Kappa Delta Pi, the chapter having been 
established that year. 

its annual banquet May Epsilon 
Gamma chapter, Florida Southern College, 
Lakeland, Florida, invited all alumni 
members attend. The guest speaker was 


! 


Mr: Burch Cornelius, Supervising Princi- 


pal Dade City Public Schools. His topic 


was “What Principals Expect Teach- 
During the summer session the chap- 
ter held one initiation. 

Gamma Chi chapter, State Teachers 
College, Worcester, Massachusetts, holds 
regular monthly meetings. February 
honor night planned which high 
ranking members the three underclasses 
will honored guests. Pledges will ini- 
tiated the April meeting. The chapter 
has assumed responsibility for recruiting sub- 
freshmen. 

May the Houston Alumni chapter se- 
cured the Sam Houston and had boat trip 
down the channel. There was 
lunch, coffee and cokes. The chapter has 
been very active. 

“Gamma Rho chapter Wichita Uni- 
versity has several traditions which add 
meaning and enjoyment the members. 
One tradition the early breakfast pre- 
pared the new cabinet. usually held 
Sunday morning, served picnic style 
out-of-doors. new officers are then 
initiated and introduced, Besides the fact 
that picnics are always fun, this practice 
valuable because the new officers become 
acquainted and get practice working to- 
gether. 

“Tt also tradition for the new pledges 
give the first program the year. Last 
year’s pledge program consisted skit 
poking fun teachers’ tests, grading, etc., 
plus couple songs for which made 
our own appropriate words. They were 
accompanied ukulele. 

dozen fifth and sixth grade children 
were responsible for one our most suc- 
cessful programs last year. Their teacher, 
Helene Pelzel Fairmount School, acted 
mediator while they gave their opinions 
what makes good school and what 
makes good teacher. The Gamma Rhos 
not only enjoyed the youngsters and their 


round-table discussion, but found the pro- 
tenoure 

Beta Phi chapter, Arizona State Teach- 
ers College, Tempe, Arizona, pledged sev- 
enteen new members April. May 
there was the formal initiation banquet 
which the guest speaker was 
Grath, Head the Department Educa- 
tion. 

The Delta Tau chapter Kappa Delta 
located Slippery Rock State Teachers 
College, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania, has 
laid tentative plans for the forthcoming 
school year, 1951-1952. the chapter 
was not active during the summer session, 
the fall brought new horizons in- 
terested group. The programs for the year 
will such will best benefit students 
Among the speakers will 
faculty members who are specialists vari- 
ous fields. the plan sponsor periodi- 
cally educational films which will aid col- 
lege students better fitted for the 
teaching profession. the present time 
projects new pledges are under discussion 
with interest improving the chapter. 
full outstanding term anticipated all. 

Beta Chapter, Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas, plans fall reception all 
members the college who may eligible 
for membership Kappa Delta Pi. 

Epsilon Omega chapter, State Teachers 
College, Oswego, New York, served tea 
visitors the sixth annual conference 
elementary education held the college 
the theme “Developing Responsible Citi- 
zenship” last May. The chapter also sent 
representative the third annual work- 
shop the New York State Teachers As- 
sociation Silver Bay September. The 
chapter will serve hospitality committee 
conference for supervisors and princi- 
pals supervision elementary educa- 
tion. The conference called the New 
York State Department Education, 
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working with Oswego State Teachers Col- 
lege. 

Alpha Kappa Chapter, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana, 
met recently plan next year’s program. 
schedule nine meetings planned in- 
cluding Christmas party, birthday party 
the chapter, freshman picnic, and ini- 
tiations. service project members will 
plan publicize the Terre Haute Mental 
Hygiene Society. The chapter writes “The 
Alpha Kappa chapter considered both 


the students and administration being the 
highest honor attainable.” 

Epsilon chapter, Keene State Teachers 
College, Keene, New Hampshire, plans 
meeting which freshmen will enter- 
tained. hoped make them aware 
Kappa Delta Pi, its principles and in- 
form them the awards that the chapter 
makes for scholarship. 

Mamie Brightwell, counselor the 
Fort Worth Alumni chapter reported 
have passed away March 13, 1951. 


Summer Session Activities 


June 27, 1951, Eta Delta Chapter 
held its first two summer meetings the 
home Dr. Paul Couch, Head the 
Department Education and Psychology 
and Treasurer Eta Delta Chapter. The 
following spring session students were ini- 
tiated that meeting: Lynette Alexander, 
Clyde Benson, Katherine Webb, and 
Geneva Smith. After the initiation cere- 
mony, Dr. Walter Turner, Dean 
the College, welcomed the new members 
and gave short talk explaining the pur- 
pose Kappa Delta Pi. short business 
meeting was held after the talk. The eve- 
ning was climaxed buffet supper. 

The second meeting the summer 
session was held Danner Hall August 
1951 6:00 P.M. this time, the 
following students elected membership 
from the summer session enrollment were 
initiated: Lavan Adams, Bruce Cole, Bethel 
Shay, Corrine Dunklin, Lois McGough, 
Blanche Blackard, Isabel Cochran, Viola 
Conley, Curry Coker, Nola Custer, Flor- 
ence Doherty, Mildred Gooch, Howard 
Gresson, Virginia Holder, Byron McFar- 
land, Deloys McWaters, Edith Royal, 
Goldie Tedrich, Faye Utley, and Lena 
Williams. 

After the initiation, buffet supper was 


held the lounge Danner Hall. After 
the supper, and preceding 
meeting, Mr. Desmond Cook, Associate 
Professor Psychology and Counselor 
Eta Delta Chapter, welcomed the new ini- 
tiates and presented the purposes and ideals 
the national organization. 


STATE COLLEGE, 
NATCHITOCHES, La. 


The Executive Council Gamma Phi 
Chapter decided its first meeting the 
theme for the summer and the 1951-52 
Education Today.” Dr. Eugene Watson, 
director the library Northwestern 
State College, ably surveyed and introduced 
the year’s theme the Professional Meet- 
ing for the summer. 

This meeting was held the form 
breakfast the Private Dining Room 
the Field House July Those who 
had accepted bids initiated this sum- 
mer were guests the chapter. Many 
members brought individual guests—wives 
husbands. The president, Dr. John 
Jones, presided. 

the final meeting the summer, ten 
students, ranging age from 55, 
were initiated. Preceding the initiation, held 
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the dining room the Home Economics 
Building, the initiates presented amus- 
ing skit, contrasting the old and new library 
aims and techniques. ‘The presence for- 
mer members Gamma Phi Chapter, who 
were back summer school, and one per- 
son who had been member Oklahoma 
added the interest the last meeting. 

During the summer Delta Beta Chapter 
welcomed new Forty-nine 
the new initiates were elected mem- 
bership the first meeting, July 27. Doctor 
Robert White, Dean, College Edu- 
cation, welcomed back the alumni Delta 
Beta Chapter and, after short business 
session, social hour enabled the members 
renew old and make new acquaintances. 
The pledge service July was fol- 
lowed picnic. Doctor Harry Ritchie, 
Director Curriculum, Cleveland Public 
Schools, spoke the initiation banquet 
July 18. 

Doctor William McKinley Robinson, 
past president Kappa Delta Pi, was the 
speaker the first meeting the second 
summer term, August Newly-elected 
pledges were honored picnic August 
and initiated August 21. Doctor Alan 
Griffin, Professor Education, The Ohio 
State University, was the speaker the 
final meeting the summer term. The 
rush summer activities and the rapid 
turn-over students required the services 
speakers for most 


Rogers Hall was the setting for the 
Wednesday, June meeting Epsilon 
Psi Chapter, Florence State Teachers Col- 
lege, Florence, Alabama. Peggy Smith, 
president, presided over the business meet- 
ing which time was decided hold 
the next meeting July rather than 
July 

After the business meeting, program 
chairman Hellen 
Miss Emily Webber the college music 
department. Miss Webber gave interest- 
ing talk techniques teaching class 
room piano. illustrate the manner 
teaching piano class students, Miss 
Webber demonstrated with members the 
club. Benefits this method were seen 
when, result the instruction Miss 
Webber gave, several members who had 
technical knowledge piano playing 
were able play few melodies. 

Iced cakes and cokes were served the 
group following the program. 

the July meeting Kappa Delta 
Pi, short business session was held con- 
sider several students who were eligible for 
membership into the club. After discus- 
sion the club voted receive these people 
into its fellowship. 

The program under the direction 
program chairman Hellen Kimbrough con- 
sisted visit the Home Management 
House the campus. This house under 
the direction the Home Economics De- 
partment and lived girls who are 
Home Economics 


The dogmas the quiet past are inadequate the present stormy 
present. occasion piled high with difficulty, and must rise with 
the occasion. our case new, must think anew and act anew. 


must disenthrall ourselves and shall save our 
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Chapter Programs 


ALPHA CHAPTER 


Western Illinois State Teachers College 
Macomb, 


Our chapter has chosen “World Under- 
standing” its theme for this year. Our 
plans carry out this theme include lec- 
tures people who have recently visited 
foreign countries. 

acquaint new students with Kappa 
Delta Pi, published article the 
school paper telling the history, aims, re- 
quirements, and future plans the or- 
ganization. also told them award 
conferred our chapter, and enumerated 
various services rendered our chapter 
the Western State College: the 
senior award $50 which presented 
each year outstanding student who 
plans attend recognized graduate 
school within three years from graduation 
—the stone gateway bearing the plaque, 
“To serve best, strive for highest pro- 
fessional chimes for the 
tower the administration building. 

our first meeting the year plan 
invite the members the Education 
Department and all other faculty members 
who are Kadelpians. 

One the highlights the year will 
the Annual Homecoming Banquet, Oc- 
tober 27, 1951, the Moine Hotel. 
The program will illustrated lecture 
Europe. 

are planning publish bulletin, 
“The Western Kadelpian.” will contain 
names and addresses members, in- 
troductory letter our president, the 
names the officers, the committees for 
the year, and list the meetings and 
tentative programs. This just beginning; 
subsequently plan publish another 
bulletin containing news about members. 


ALPHA CHI CHAPTER 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 


One our first activities for the year 
will informal social with the new 
chapter the University Virginia. 
hope this will bring the two schools closer 
together well arousing interest both 
groups. 

Making Kappa Delta more known 
campus one our main goals for the 
year. have several plans that hope 
will achieve this purpose certain de- 
gree. Since only Juniors and Seniors are 
allowed join, many the students are 
not familiar with this organization until 
late their sophomore year. Our chapter 
plans ask all Freshmen, who were the 
upper quartile their class high school 
informal get together where they 
will learn more about and our activities. 
Many these students will never belong 
Kappa Delta but may give some 
them something work towards. This 
the first time have tried anything 
this type but are hoping for its success. 

November the 14th known Kappa 
Delta Day. this day will sponsor 
well known speaker for the regular 
Wednesday assembly program. luncheon 
for the speaker and the officers will given 
the college Room. That evening 
plan banquet for all members our 
chapter well any alumni who live 
near enough attend. this way their 
interest may aroused regained, which- 
ever the case may be. feel that many 
our members just away” after they 
graduate from college. Any faculty mem- 
ber who belongs Kappa Delta will 
invited our program meetings thus 
strengthening faculty-student relationship. 

When extend invitations candi- 


dates for membership each these persons 
will given purple carnation thus carry- 
ing out our colors. This done stu- 
dent body meeting and should considered 
honor. All our old members will wear 
white this day with ribbons 
purple and jade green pinned them. 
This contrast clothing will make the 
members stand apart from the rest the 
student body. 

Each Saturday night before the regular 
campus movie have what known 
“Singspiration” which sponsored one 
the organizations here. Kappa Delta 
plans give them something they will re- 
member by. 


ALPHA SIGMA CHAPTER 


San Diego State College, 
San Diego, California 


Alpha Sigma chapter San Diego State 
College began its year October 
the W.R.A. room the college. Dr. 
Lauren Post, chairman the Geog- 
raphy Department was the speaker. His 
lecture was illustrated with colored slides 
taken the most recent his extensive 
travels our country, the Pacific North- 
west. Dr. Post has made the 
geopolitics Europe well this nation 
and his great interest the human side 
geography makes his lectures highly inter- 
esting and informative. 

Plans for the year’s program were also 
discussed this first meeting. The general 
theme Global Education was presented 
the president, Gerald Porter, planned 
earlier meeting the chapter’s officers 
and counselor, Miss Katherine Corbett. At- 
tention was called the number foreign 
students the campus San Diego State 
who could give their country’s story and 
could contacted through the newly- 
formed college organization Interna- 
tional Students. The fact that several teach- 


ers the city schools system had been ex- 
change teachers England Japan sug- 
gested another resource for information. 
Members gave additional suggestions for 
bringing “Several Viewpoints Interna- 
tional Education” the group during the 

Alpha Sigma members renewed old 
chapter friendships during the refreshment 
hour, and had opportunity talk 
counselor: Miss Katherine 
Corbett, and officers; Gerald Porter, presi- 
dent, Jimmie Autry, vice-president, 
Gizella Balla, secretary, and Dwight Erics- 
son, treasurer. 


Beta CHAPTER 


Western Michigan College Education, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Our first meeting, the traditional Choco- 
late for Freshman honor students, was held 
September 26. The next meeting will 
October 10. The program will consist 
resume the trip made England this 
summer Dr. Russell Seibert the his- 
tory department Western Michigan Col- 
lege and the two students who were part 
the group that accompanied him. The 
program for the rest the year still 
the process being formed. There will 
speakers from the education field, from the 
local community, and from the college. 


CHAPTER 


Washington University, 
St. Missouri 


Theme: Fitting the Schools Commu- 
nity Needs. 

October 18—Some Problems Ameri- 
can Society Relation Public Schools. 

November 15—How Are the Schools 
Meeting the Needs Society? 
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December 20—Christmas 

January 17—Meeting Some Society’s 
Needs the Elementary School. 

February 21—Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion. 

March Relations. 

(Justification and 


CHAPTER 


The City College New York, 
New York, New York 


Program for the first half-year: 

Thursday, October 11—Suzanne Bloch, 
noted ballad singer; formation commit- 
tees. 

Thursday, 
and Dinner. 

Christmas 
nukkah ball; skit the initiates. 

February 1952—A lecture Jerome 
Nathanson, leader the Ethical Culture 
Society. 


GAMMA 


State New York 
Teachers College, Buffalo, New York 


Oct. 24, 1951—Dean’s Tea sponsored 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

Nov. 1951—Pledge initiation break- 
fast followed formal initiation. 

Other plans our agenda include the 
setting study hall nights which 
study groups will organized according 
subject matter. Students excelling spe- 
cific areas will offer their services in- 
struct, thus giving more individual help 
those who need it. 

feel that this will bring closer 
contact with other honorary fraternities 
campus and value the students 
the college. 


Beta CHAPTER 


Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 


One the many highlights the 1951- 
program will the “College Educa- 
tion Day” November 20. the morn- 
ing convocation for students and faculty, 
Herold Hunt, Superintendent the Chi- 
cago Schools, will speak subject in- 
terest undergraduates. informal con- 
ference with the faculty from 2:00 4:00 
will followed initiation services 
and banquet which the alumni mem- 
bers Delta Beta Chapter and the school 
administrators northeastern Ohio will 
Superintendent Hunt will speak 
subject professional interest. 

Something different the way pledg- 
ing services will tried October 
Those elected membership the Oc- 
tober meeting will guests the ac- 
tives for hayride and wiener roast. There 
will outdoor pledge service and the 
usual pledge duties. 

series meetings will devoted 
the theme “Getting Good Start Teach- 
ing.” Kadelpians the class 1951 will 
asked yeturn for the December 
meeting tell their experiences 
ginning teachers. January 10, panel 
University School supervising teachers 
will discuss “Getting Good Start Stu- 
dent Teaching” and, April University 
School Students will asked discuss 
“What Like about Student Teach- 

The January initiation and banquet will 
have speaker Doctor Roscoe Eckel- 
berry, Editor the Bureau Educational 
Research, The Ohio State University, who 
will describe the work the conservation 
laboratory teacher Something 
new initiation services will attempted 
May Instead week-day ban- 
quet there will Sunday buffet supper 


for initiates and alumni. Doctor Arch An- 
derson, Associate Professor Education, 
University will speak. 

The Faculty Party last year was 
successful that will made annual 


affair. The faculty the College Edu- 


er: Doctor Roscoe Eckelberry, The Ohio 
State University; Subject: Conserva- 
tion Laboratory and Education.” 
March 11, 7:30-10:00—Faculty party. 
April 7:00-7:30—Pledge Service; 
Discussion, ““What 


cation and the administrative officers the Like about Student Teachers” panel 

university will guests Delta Beta University School Students. 

Chapter for evening fun. April (?), 1:00-5:00—Party for high 

will party for high-ranking seniors are interested teaching. 

the high school scholarship tests. ‘Teachers May 

and principals will invited bring their Buffet Supper, Speak- 

students the university for Doctor Arch Anderson, Associate Pro- 

reception and tour the campus ef- fessor Education, University 
fort interest them teaching career. Editor “Educational 

The scholarship tea, which honors all May 20, Beta Picnic. 
the students the University who have May 28, tea. 
maintained 3.5 average better during 

their college work, will conclude Delta CHAPTER 

program for the academic year. Bowling Green State University, 

The program for 1951-52 follows: Bowling Green, Ohio 

October 
Back Kappa Delta Pi,” plans for the Present Day Education—A Challenge 
year, election New Members; 8:00- October The Profession Teaching. 
g:00—Social hour. November The School and Juvenile 
October 25, 7:00-9:30—Pledge service Delinquency. 
and hayride. December Formal Initiation and Din- 

Education Day.” Convocation: Herold February The School’s Responsibility 
Hunt, Superintendent Chicago Schools; Moral and Ethical Ideals. 
Conference; evening March The School and Social Struc- 
—Delta Beta Chapter Lecture and tures. 

tion Service and Banquet. April Honors Tea and Election 


December 7:00-7:30 Business 
meeting, election New Members 
Discussion: “Getting Good 
Start Teaching” Kadelpians the 
Class 1951. 

January 10, 7:00-7:30—Pledge Serv- 
Discussion: “Get- 
ting Good Start Student 
panel University School Supervising 
Teachers; 8:30-9:30—Pledge party. 

January 31, Serv- 
ice; Banquet, Speak- 


May Formal Initiation and 


Election Officers. 


CHAPTER 


Southern Illinois University, 


Carbondale, 


October: Business meeting. 

November: Recent educational film. 

December: Panel discussion: 
Higher Education.” 
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January Aspects Teach- 
ing.” 

February: Expansion membership 
include graduate students. Talk and dis- 
cussion. 

March: Education other countries— 
talks some the foreign students 
campus. 

April May: Initiation new mem- 
bers. Banquet. Program: “History 


Kappa Delta Pi. 


Tau CHAPTER 


Geneseo State Teachers College, 
Geneseo, New York 


The chapter meetings for the year have 
been centered around the existing problem 
“Education World Crisis.” 

new officers 
highlighted our organization meeting. 

October—The entire meeting for this 
month will devoted the election 
new members. 

November—After the formal initiation 
ceremony, the organization will ad- 
dressed one the foreign students 
our campus. 

December—Students will conduct 
panel discussion the subject “World 
Education Today.” 

followed general discussion audio- 
visual aids education. 

February—A group faculty members, 
who have traveled, studied, taught 
abroad, will present symposium “Edu- 
cation Foreign Countries.” 

March—Since this college has been in- 
strumental developing program 
civilian defense the community, com- 
petent speaker will inform the part 
civilian defense plays our modern world. 

April—The election officers and the 
approval the tentative program for the 
following year constitute the business 
considered this meeting. 


May—An annual banquet will culmi- 
nate the year’s activities. 


CHAPTER 


State Teachers College, 
Brockport, New York 


The year’s tentative program has been 
set the following manner: 

Tour one our own Faculty members, 

lecture some qualified speaker. 

“Placement Services Brockport 
the Placement Director the 
College. 

“New Guidance Program for Fresh- 
men Our College”—director the 
program. 

Member our Education depart- 
ment will speak along educational and pro- 
fessional fines some future date. 

Open meeting for Freshmen ac- 
quaint them with the ideals the organiza- 
tion, its national affiliations, its qualifications, 
and benefits membership. 

luncheon for alumni Kappa 
Delta during the annual Homecoming 
week-end late October. 


CHAPTER 
University Miami, 
Coral Gables, Florida 
Theme: Community Resources 
for Education 
Month 
October—Get acquainted evening with 
Kappa Delta host the School 
Education faculty and Dade 
County teachers. Guest speaker will 
Dr. Frank Sessa, Director 
the Miami Public Libraries. Infor- 
mal reception following the meeting. 
November—Toys and gifts for chil- 
dren: Panel discussion. Panel mem- 
bers: department store toy buyer, 
child psychologist, and educator. 
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January—Honors Tea. Kappa Delta 
host honor societies campus. 

February—Exchange teachers Dade 
County, Florida, Panel discussion, 
with those teachers from other lands 
participating. 

March—Science Modern Life. Guest 
speaker. 

meeting with Florida Edu- 
cation Association (junior members) 
and Future Teachers America. 
Program announced. 

banquet. 

least four business meetings are in- 
terspersed among the program meetings 
listed above. Program meetings are held 
the University Miami Student Club and 
are open all Kappa Delta members, 
friends, and guests. special invitation 
extended the teachers the Dade 
County 


CHAPTER 


Arkansas State College, 
State College, Arkansas 


Theme: Becoming Acquainted 


Kappa Delta Pi. 


with 


September Meeting: Business Meeting. 


October Meeting: “The 
Background Kappa Delta 
selected. 

November Meeting: Fall Initiation and 
Banquet—Speaker announced. 

December Meeting: Christmas Party— 
Kappa Delta and Future Teachers 
America. 

January Meeting: “The Educational 
Purpose and Value Mem- 
bers.” Talk given student member. 

February Meeting: Kappa Delta 
Lecture Member. 

March Meeting: Panel Discussion— 
Can Kappa Delta Best 
Serve the ASC Campus?” 

April Meeting: Election Officers and 
Business Meeting. 

May Meeting: Spring Initiation and 
Charter Night Banquet followed In- 
stallation Officers. 

Except for the September meeting, the 
time, date, and place all other meetings 
have yet decided due recent move 
the Education Department another 
building. 


Education shall directed the full development the human 
personality and the strengthening respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. shall promote understanding, tolerance and 
friendship among all nations, racial religious groups, and shall 
further the activities the United Nations for the maintenance 
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Epsilon Chi’s Electric Lantern: 


Ben State Teachers College, Cortland, New York 


NUMBER members Kappa Delta 
who have visited the Epsilon Chi 
chapter Cortland have admired the elec- 
tric lantern used the initiation ceremony. 
Several chapters have written for details 
construction the lantern. order 
make this item more generally available the 
lantern illustrated and described below. 
The over-all height the lantern, in- 
cluding the feet and the stylus inches 


FRONT VIEW 


and the width from end end the 
scroll-roller holding the parchment 
inches. The depth from front back 
inches the base and inches 
the top. Thus the front surface slants 
give better effect. The feet which the 
case rests were made from large wooden 


NOTE: This description electric 
lantern designed one the chapters printed 
for the information our officers and members. 
official lantern has been adopted Kappa 
Delta and number them have been sold 
the individual chapters. The supply these 
present exhausted. While there official 
lantern there requirement the By-Laws 
that another cannot used. 


SIDE VIEW 


beads and spools. stylus which set 
about one inch back the front parchment 
made from inch dowel rod. The 
parchment which forms the front was cut 
from inch drum head stained 
honey-amber color before 
was put with India ink black. 
leather stain not available, any wood 
stain diluted ink may used for color- 
ing the parchment. 


REAR VIEW 


The sides the case are made 
inch pine which came from 
cases. The top and bottom are 
pine. The back plywood which screwed 
place that may removed occa- 
sion arises. The rollers for the scroll are 
inch dowel rods with old copper win- 
dow casing holders screwed the ends for 
better effect. The scroll-rollers are in- 
serted into cut-outs the frame that the 
parchment rests the front edges the 
box. These rollers are nailed place 
that the parchment stretched taut. The 
sides the parchment are attached the 
box with thin maple strips which are 
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with 


fastened 
screws. folding handle attached 
the top the back that the lantern may 
carried easily. the back also 
bracket which the electric cord may 
wound. The watt bulb inserted 
simple porcelain socket which screwed 
the base. The bulb has little pink paint 
smeared that the glow the lighted 
lantern has additional warmth. 

The lantern painted dark brick-red 
color with black the ends the rollers 
and black border strips the front. 
suggested that small toggle switch in- 
serted the electric line and conveniently 
placed that the illumination may 
turned and off with carrying 
case light weight plywood (old packing 
case stock) found both convenient 
and protective. 


applicant. 


professional purpose and plan. 
Your Responsibilities: 


agree remain the country least one academic year. (2) give evidence 
ability pay all expenses not covered the Fellowship. 


Qualifications: (1) Willingness and capacity understand people and situations. (2) Personal 
qualities that make for effective human relations with wide range people differing 
backgrounds and interests. (3) Experience and understanding share intelligently the 
social, political and educational backgrounds the United States with the host country. 
(4) Some knowledge the spoken language the country visited plan 
acquire that knowledge before leaving the United States. (5) definite educational and 


While the total cost the lantern not 
recalled, the materials probably amount 
less than five dollars. most expensive 
item the parchment for the front surface. 
The biggest problem get some one 
make the lantern. But this not diffi- 
cult task for anyone who reasonable 
craftsman. The Cortland lantern was made 
the writer and presented Epsilon Chi 
chapter token good will. Perhaps 
each chapter that desires such lantern has 
some member friend who would 
happy the same. 

The illustrations which appear 
description were made Miss Betty Mc- 
Knight who member Epsilon Chi 
chapter. 

Corresponding Secretary 
Carr 
Counselor 


KAPPA CHAPTER FOREIGN STUDY FELLOWSHIP 


Kappa Chapter Kappa Delta announces Foreign Study Fellowship $1500 for the 
academic year 1952-53. This opportunity for qualified person study foreign 
country mutually agreed upon the Chapter and the candidate. 

Why? attempt being made contribute international understanding assisting selected 
professional workers education learn about the culture and education countries 
other than the United States through guided study the selected country. 

Who? The Fellowship open any present former student Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The chapter reserves the privilege requesting personal interview with the 


Contact: For application blank and detailed information write to: 


Kappa Chapter, Kappa Delta 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
525 West 120th Street, New York 27, N.Y. 
your letter indicate the country which you would like study and which, your 
judgment, would have most contribute international understanding. 
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